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Ir happened at the period when Fut- 
teh Khan suffered the deprivation of 
sight, that his brothers were in posses- 
sion of all the most important offices 
under the crown. One presided over 
Cashmeer ; three others were supreme 
in Peshawar; a third held Ghuznee; 
a fourth was military governor of 
Cabul ; five were in places of trust at 
Herat; and not fewer than seven 
more scattered here and there through 
the provinces, exercised a power- 
ful influence over the public mind. 
It was a rash thing to provoke the 
anger of a family so well able to 
make its fury felt; and this the Shah 
Mahmoud and his house in due time 
learned to their cost. We have not 
space enough at our command to de- 
scribe, even summarily, the plots, 
struggles, combats, and negotiations, 
which ensued. We content our- 
selves, therefore, with stating that 
the royal family was thrust. abso- 
lutely ‘aside, and that the question 
soon came to be, under what species 
of government, if under any, Affghan- 
istan was henceforth to exist? Amid 
such a contest as this, the superior 
abilities and unscrupulous temper of 
Dost Mahomed soon found their 
level. In spite of the opposition of 
his brothers, and the hostility of the 
partisans of the exiled house, he 
made himself master of Cabul, and 
of the territories dependent on it; 
and was acknowledged, though re- 
luctantly, as the chief of a nation, 
over the several portions of which 
Sirdars, all of them his near relatives, 
exercised unlimited sway. 
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“ ] have now,” says Mr. Masson, at 
the close of his luminous and interesting 
narrative of the rise of Mahommed Khan, 
*« | have now narrated some of the lead- 
ing events in the career of Dost Maho- 
med Khan, up to the year 1832, when, 
for the second time, I reached Cabul. 
His course, it will not fail to be noted, 
had been a singular one. Possessing a 
variety of talents without principle, he 
had foiled his competitors and elevated 
himself to power, the great object of his 
ambition. To attempt to delineate the 
character of a man who has none, would 
be ridiculous. He was good or bad as 
it suited his conceived interests. Still 
the qualities which he derived from na- 
ture, or acquired in intercourse with the 
world, did not constitute him a great 
man; the former were not such as ren. 
dered him capable of an act of gene. 
rosity, the latter were not such as per- 
mitted him to repose confidence in any 
human being. Dost Mahomed might 
have an accomplice, he never could have 
a friend ; and his power, erected on the 
basis of fraud and over-reaching, was al- 
ways liable to be destroyed by the same 
weapons. Many of his vices and errors 
were undoubtedly those of his country 
and of circumstances. His fortune had 
placed him in an age in which honesty 
could scarcely thrive. Had he been born to 
legitimate honour, he would have figured 
very respectably ; his talents would have 
had a fair field for their developement 
and exercise, and he would have been 
spared the commission of many enormi- 
ties, then unnecessary. It has been re- 
marked, that he never acted wantonly, 
nor perpetrated mischief for the mere 
sake of mischief, and that he was open to 
shame ; but it was doubtful whether for 
having done evil, or because he had 
gained nothing by it. It is fair to notice 
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the conduct of Dost Mahommed in his 
new character as supreme chief of Cabal, 
especially as it did him much credit in 
many respects. From his youth upwards 
he had been dissipated, and prone to all 
the vices of the country. Master of Ca- 
bul, he abjured wine and other unlawful 
pleasures. The chief of the community, 
it was due that his example should not 
be questioned. Of his application and 
aptitude for business there could be but 
one opinion. He had been uneducated ; 
he had felt the evil; and by an effort 
which required considerable resolution at 
his age, overcame the neglect of his 
youth, He learned to read and write. 
In all matters where no political ques- 
tions had force, he was fair and impartial, 
and free from haughtiness, and accessible 
to all classes. Vigilant in the adminis. 
tration of the country, crimes became 
few. People ceased to commit them, 
conscious they should be called to ac- 
count. There can be no doubt but that 
at that time Cabul was flourishing.” 
Had there like 


been any thing 


union among the several members of 


the Barak Zais family, the re-esta- 
blishment of the Dooranee empire 
under Dost Mahomed might have 
been accomplished with ease; but 
there was none. The brothers, on 
the contrary, finding that they could 
not themselves engross the whole 
power of the state, endeavoured to 
keep each his own province as an in- 
dependent principality ; and to a cer- 


tain extent they succeeded. Yet is 
there good reason to believe that 
Dost Mohamed, had the British 


government only kept aloof, would 
have reduced them in time to the 
same sort of obedience which the most 
powerful of his predecessors was ac- 
customed to exact from his chiefs. 
For there was one quality, necessary 
in rulers, which, in a marked degree, 
belonged to Dost Mahomed; we 
mean a determination of purpose, 
which, disregarding immediate fail- 
ures, brings a man back again and 
again to the charge ; and as he knew 
that he had nothing to fear from the 
machinations of Shah Suja, he would 
have bent all his powers to the con- 
test with his brothers till he had 
prevailed over them. We do not 
mean to say that Shah Suja was 
without partisans in the country. A 
mild and humane man, he raised up 


no personal enemies during the brief 


period of his nominal sway; while a 
knowledge of the feebleness of his 
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character led many a chief to calcu- 
late on a return, under him, to the 
lawless usages which it was Dost 
Mahomed’s policy to abolish. But 
Shah Suja, unfortunately for himself, 
was totally deficient in personal cou- 
rage. He had taken refuge, after 
his expulsion from Cabul, at an ad- 
vanced station in the British domin- 
ions, called Ludiana. He had cor- 
responded from thence with Runjit 
Singh, the Ameers of Sindh, and 
many men of influence in Affghan- 
istan, and, supported chiefly by fo- 
reigners, he advanced into Kandahar, 
intending to push for Cabul, and re- 
assert his claim to the throne. But 
he had one to deal with whose vigi- 
lance never relaxed itself, and who 
was more than equal to the difficul- 
ties and dangers of the moment. 
Though reluctant to quit the capital, 
which would then lie open to the at- 
tempts of his brothers, and distrust- 
ing the very forces which followed 
his st: andard, many of whom had been 
gained over by his rival, Dost Ma- 
homed instantly took the field. A 
battle ensued, which seems to have 
been remarkable only for the dis- 
order which prevailed on both sides, 
but which ended in favour of the 
Dost. Shah Suja’s personal coward- 
ice ruined his cause. He quitted the 
field ere a shot was fired, and his 
motley levies, eagerly following his 
example, the king became once more 
an exile in a foreign land. 

Up to this moment Dost Maho- 
med had assumed neither the state 
nor the title of royalty. His friends 
had eagerly urged him to assume 
both, as a step preparatory to his 
march against Sujah Doula. But 
he steadily refused, alleging, as the 
cause of such refusal, that he was a 
poor man, and that a king without 
riches is nothing worth. Now, how- 
ever, the subject being mooted again, 
he turned to the suggestions of his 
partisans a less reluctant ear. He 
was reminded that the stock from 
which he derived his origin had ex- 
ercised the functions of royalty, and 
coined money, ere the founder of the 
late dynasty ‘appeared ; ; and that hav- 
ing defeated a Shah in the field, it 
was absolutely necessary that he 
should take up the fallen dignity. 
To these considerations, as well as to 
others, among which the wish to mor- 
tify his brothers seems to haye been 
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prominent, Dost Mahomed gave 
way ; and with as little parade as the 
nature of the transaction would ad- 
mit, the ceremony of inauguration 
took place. This was in the year 
1832; and the fact can no longer be 
denied, that with him, as reeognised 
chief of the Affghan nation, the su- 
preme government of British India 
immediately communicated. 

With all his worldly craft, there 
was a spice of enthusiasm in Dost 
Mahomed’s character, which, just 
at this period, hurried him into an 
unwise war with the Sikhs. It is 
very true that Runjit Singh had 
encroached upon the territory of 
Peshawar, and that had the Shah, 
or Ameer, been strong enough to en- 
counter the military force of the 
Panjaub, he had just ground for 
commencing hostilities. But in the 
divided state of the country, and 
with his brothers every where ready 
to act against him, the movement 
was as rash as in its results it proved 
disastrous. Having collected the ne- 
cessary supplies by means neither 
gentle nor just, he raised the stand- 
ard of the Crescent, and inviting all 
believers to rally round the champion 
of the true faith, he set forward on 
his crusade. 

The army was yet inactive when 
the rashness of the scheme forced it- 
self on the attention of its leader. 
He was anxious to recover Peshawar ; 
but he would have been glad to have 
done so without measuring himself 
with Runjit Singh, and appealed, in 
consequence, through the British resi- 
dent at Ludiana, for the intervention 
ofthe governor-general in the quarrel. 
Either because his application did 
not reach Calcutta in time, or that 
the authorities there were hampered 
by their connexion with Runjit Singh, 
he received no definitive answer to 
his proposal. The consequence was, 
that being in some degree forced to 
hazard a battle, he suffered a reverse, 
and carried back, not without diffi- 
culty, the wreck of his army to 
Cabul. 

In the efforts which he made for 
this campaign, Dost Mahomed ex- 
hausted his means. The treasury 
was empty ; and to repeat the opera- 
tions by which it had been partially 
filled a month or two previously, 
would have been fatal. ‘The Ameer, 
therefore, applied himself to the task 
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of effecting retrenchments; an un- 
gracious operation even in England, 
where there is a settled government ; 
in a country circumstanced as Aff- 
ghanistan then was, full of peril to 
him who attempts it. The conse- 
quences were, that— 

“* Cabul was in a cruel state of con- 
sternation, as it had been ever since the 
return of the Ameer ; the streets were the 
theatres of constant conflicts and slaugh- 
ters, of which no one seemed to take 
notice, and the city appeared on the 
verge of relapsing into anarchy. The 
Darbar of the Ameer was unattended, 
and the functions of the government 
seemed to be suspended. The chance 
is, had there been a leader in whom 
the mass could have confided, a change 
in the rule of the country might easily 
have been brought about.” 


It is worthy of remark, that all 
this while not a word was spoken, 
either in Calcutta or elsewhere, 
touching the justice of Shah Suja’s 
claims to the throne, or the good 
policy of re-establishing under him 
the Dooranee empire. Shah Suja, 
on the contrary, seems to have 
been fairly thrown overboard; for 
even the resident at Ludiana, who is 
pretty plainly charged with having 
connived at his last attempt, if he 
did not directly promote it, now re- 
fused to sce him; while the letters 
from the government secretary uni- 
formly spoke of Dost Mahomed as 
the person with whom it would be 
wise to treat. Nay, more: in a long 
communication from Captain Wade 
to Mr. Masson, despatched soon after 
Dost Mahomed’s reverses, there are 
these remarkable expressions :— 

‘Tn the letter of the governor-general, 
Which will probably have been shewn to 
you, a plain declaration is made to Dost 
Mahomed Khan and his brothers, of 
the desire of the British government to 
form a close connexion with them by an 
interchange of commercial advantages. 
They are not likely, at first sight, to dis- 
cern the benefits which they will assur- 
edly derive, in a political point of view 
from an alliance formed on such a basis, 
and may, in their indignation at the ap- 
parent indifference with which our go- 
vernment has regarded their application 
for assistance against the Sikhs, think 
that nothing but a motive purely selfish 
has dictated the counter - proposition 
which we have offered ; but [ need not 
observe to you, that should Dost Ma- 
homed Khan be disposed to encourage 
our ostensible object, a real advantage 
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may be gained by him, as concerns the 
future importance and strength of his 
government, by entering heartily into 
such a connexion with our government 
as his lordship’s letter has indicated.” 


Again :— 


“ T generally concur in the truth of the 
opinions which you have stated to justify 
an exertion of British mediation (to put 
a stop to the contest which has, perhaps, 
ere now, endangered the political exist- 
ence of Dost Mahommed Khan), and 
shall send a copy of the eloquent appeal 
which you made in his favour to govern. 
ment, with such remarks as appear cal- 
culated, in my opinion, to throw light on 
the proper line of policy which it is our 
duty to pursue at the present crisis ; but 
I doubt the disposition of the govern. 
ment to involve itself, at once, in such 
direct political alliance as the Amir and 
his immediate interests require. The 
threat of seeking the support of a rival 
power shews that want of foresight for 
which the Affghans are proverbial. If 
they reflect on their relative position to 
the British government, they must see 
that such a step might prove more de- 
structive of their independence than any 
which they could possibly take.” 


It will be seen from these extracts, 
that in the beginning of 1833, the 
threats of Dost Mahommed to seek 
aid from Persia, should the English 
refuse to afford it, were treated with 
the contempt which they deserved. 
Visions of a commercial treaty, too, 
had begun to float through the brains 
of our Indian rulers ; and Dost Maho- 
med, provided only he would agree 
to enter into these, they were deter- 
mined to countenance, as far as their 
connexion with Runjit Singh would 
allow. By and by, however, it was 
suspected that the Dost’s position 
might not be quite so secure as it 
had been represented; and the idea 
of a commercial began to confound 
itself with some plan of political set- 
tlement. Accordingly, in reply to 
Mr. Masson’s despatch, wherein the 
disturbed state of Cabul is described, 
Captain Wade writes :— 


“« The present crisis of affairs in Cabul 
is a highly interesting one. I heartily 
hope, with you, that it may eventually 
tend to place our relations with that 
country on a better footing than they 
are at present. The means are equally, 
if not more, in the hands of the Barak 
Zai than our own; but as the different 
parties concerned refer the consideration 
of their conflicting views to me, and as I 
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have no authority to favour one more 
than another, it is difficult for me to ex- 
press any opinion as to the course which 
they ought respectively to take, that is 
not authorised in some measure by the 
communications which I receive from 
government, Inthe case of Shah Suja’s 
last expedition, I was obliged to reply to 
similar appeals by observing that the 
Barak Zais ought to be the best judges 
of what consisted with their own wel- 
fare; and I do not feel entitled to de- 
viate from that expression on the present 
occasion.” 

‘*T shall not remark on these extracts,” 
observes Mr. Masson, “ farther than to 
observe, that there is no longer any allu- 
sion to commercial overtures, and that 
the political agent’s intercourse with Shah 
Sujah-ull-Mulkh had been renewed.” 


We have now arrived at a point 
in our subject beyond which we con- 
fess that our powers of vision are 
able very imperfectly to extend. 
That the government of Dost Ma- 
hommed, if a government it deserves 
to be called, was recognised by Brit- 
ish authorities both in India and in 
England, cannot for a moment be 
denied. Lord Auckland writes to 
the Amir as he would to the legiti- 
mate head of a state in alliance with 
his own; while Captain Wade, the 
resident at Ludiana, either refuses to 
communicate with the Dost’s rival at 
all, or is content to hold such com- 
munications only in secret. It seems, 
too, that for all the purposes of com- 
mercial intercourse between the two 
nations, things were in as favourable 
a position as the wit of man could 
devise. Nor was this the result of a 
year’s, or two or three years’, consi- 
deration. 


“‘ Intercourse,” says Mr. Masson, 
‘more or less, had long subsisted be- 
tween the authorities at Cabul and the 
political agent at Ludiana; moreover, 
Lord William Bentinck had been accus- 
tomed to send letters to Dost Mahommed 
Khan. During the interregnum of Sir 
Charles Metcalf such intercourse had 
been interrupted, and Captain Wade was 
seduced to frame excuses that the letters 
from Cabul had not been answered. In 
the winter of 1835-36, the unofficial 
Mirzas attendant upon Abdul Ghia Khan 
at Ludiana had reported, as they said, by 
Captain Wade’s desire, that the British 
government could not treat with the Ba- 
rak Zais, in consequence of their dissen- 
sions with each other. In the spring 
following it became known that a new 
governor-general had arrived in India, 
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and neatly at the same time a letter from 
the Mirza suggested, on the part of Cap- 
tain Wade, that a letter should be ad- 
dressed to him from Cabul. It had been 
no pleasant task to me to reply to the 
remonstrances I was obliged to hear re- 
specting the uncourteous withholding of 
replies to the Amir’s letters ; and when 
I heard of Lord Auckland’s arrival at 
Calcutta, I told Mirza Sanai Khan that 
he might now probably write with a 
better chance of success. Whether he 
would have written, or not, I cannot tell ; 
but as Captain Wade’s suggestion was to 
the same effect, I, of course, supported 
it, and it was agreed to despatch letters 
of congratulation to his lordship. They 
were written in the usual flowery style, 
and sent off. 

“ In October 1836 the Amir received 
letters from the governor-general, in- 
forming him, in reply to his communica. 
tions, that a mission would be deputed to 
him, and letters from Captain Wade in- 
structed us, that Captain Burnes was to 
conduct it,” 


Captain Wade’s letter is too im- 
portant to be omitted, so we give it 
entire :— 


“ Ludiana, 30th Sept. 1836. 

“ Sir,—A quasid (what may this be ?) 
of Nawab Abar Khan accompanies your 
own, with letters from the governor- 
general and myself to the Nawab and his 
brother, the Amir, the purport of which 
will, I hope, be satisfactory to them in 
some degree, if not altogether. His lord- 
ship has determined to depute Captain 
Burnes on a commercial mission to the 
countries bordering on the Indus, with a 
view to complete the reopening of the 
navigation of that river. He will pro- 
ceed, in the first instance, to Hydrabad, 
to negociate for further facilities for the 
trade in the country by the Sikhs; 
whence he will proceed to Mithankot, 
where I am instructed to meet him ; and 
he and Lieutenant Mackenzie, in concert 
with myself, are to devise a convenient 
point on the Indus for the establishment 
of an entrepot and an annual fair ; after 
settling which, Captain Burnes will pro- 
ceed up the river to Attak, where he will 
disembark, and proceed, via Peshawar, to 
Cabul, thence to Kandahar, and via the 
Bolan pass to Shikarpur, and back again 
to Hydrabad. The mission is declared 
to be strictly of a commercial character, 
and the object of it is to collect commer- 
cial information, and to make known to 
the merchants residing beyond the Indus 
the measures which have been adopted, 
with the view of re-establishing the trade 
by that river. Circumstances may arise 
to require my continued presence here ; 
in which event, Lieutenant Mackenzie 
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will meet Captain Burnes at Mithankot, 
and be intrusted by me to accompany 
that officer through the Sikh possessions. 
In your reports, subsequent to intelli. 
gence of these measures reaching Cabul, 
it is desirable that you should note how 
it is received, and any measure that the 
Amir and his advisers may contemplate 
in consequence.” 


It is well observed by Mr. Masson 
that no one who reads this letter 
would conceive that there existed the 
smallest design on the part of the su- 
preme government at the moment 
when it was written, to convulse Cen- 
tral Asia, to depose and set up kings, 
to carry on wars, to lavish treasures, 
and to commit a long train of crimes 
and follies. The problem, there- 
fore, which, in common with our 
countrymen in general, we desire to 
have solved is this. Where did this 
bright idea originate? By whom 
was the invasion of Affghanistan pro- 
posed ? Through what influence was 
it carried into effect? And in what 
results was it expected to issue ? 
With the Affghan tribes we had no 
cause of quarrel. They might, or they 
might not, be in a state of anarchy, 
but their social condition gave satis- 
faction to themselves, and bade fair 
to soften down, by degrees, into 
order. Our relations with Dost Mo- 
hamed, also, were those of friend- 
ship; we had acknowledged him as 
king of Cabul, and expressed an 
earnest desire that his authority 
should become permanently esta- 
blished. Neither are we prepared 
to assert that the project of putting 
him down was by the supreme go- 
vernment entertained; but that some 
scheme of the kind had matured 
itself somewhere, cither in London, 
or at Calcutta, or in Ludiana, or 
somewhere else, the event has plainly 
proved. Now this is exactly the 
point which demands elucidation. 
How came our views, feelings, and 
wishes to change ? 

Lord Palmerston says that the 
movement on Cabul was one of de- 
fence—inasmuch as Dost Mahomed 
was intriguing with Persia and Rus- 
sia, the latter of which powers has 
never ceased to cherish designs hos- 
tile to British power in India. 
Poor Burnes assigns, in point of 
fact, the same cause for the moye- 
ment. In his published account of 
his mission to Cabul in 1837, we find 
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abundant evidence of his dread of 
Persian and Russian influence ; both 
of which, according to his view of 
the matter, were hostile to us :-— 


“ The ruler of Cabul,” he says, “ Dost 
Mohammed Khan, partook at this time 
of the impatience common to his nation ; 
and some may, perhaps, say, not without 
sufficient cause. Herat was elosely be- 
sieged by Persia. Should it fall, the 
danger to Kandahar and Cabul was ap- 
parent; should it be successful, and 
repulse Persia, that danger still existed 
to Cabul. The British government, 
confident in the success of its measure 
in Persia, placed no value on an Affghan 
alliance. Fear, therefore, overtook Dost 
Mohammed, and it was seconded by 
appeals to his interest ; and thus two of 
the most powerful motives which influ. 
ence the human mind, inclined the chief 
to look for support to the west instead of 
the east.” 


Now what were the facts of the 
case. Dost Mahomed had gone to 
war with the Sikhs for the purpose 
of recovering Peshawar, which they 
had wrested from his brother. He 
was not successful in his campaign, 
because sorely embarrassed in his 
circumstances before taking the field. 
He had entreated the British govern- 
ment to obtain the peaceful evacua- 
tion of Peshawar by the Sikhs; he 
had again renewed his overtures, 
which were evaded. As might be 
expected, he was annoyed, and wrote 
some sort of a letter to the King 
of Persia; hoping, perhaps, to re- 
ceive from him the support which 
we seemed reluctant to afford. The 
Persian monarch replied to this letter 
through his minister, as if it had 
been a petition; and Affghan pride 
immediately took fire. So far from 
having a warm side towards his 
neighbours on the west, or looking 
to them for support, Dost Mahomed 
threatened to carry fire and sword 
into Persia, and to profane the graves 
ofthe king’s ancestors ; that of Nadir 
Shah, himself, not being excepted. 
Meanwhile we, forsooth, must needs 
meddle between Persia and the chief 
of Herat. The latter did not re- 
quire our assistance; the display of 
our hostility towards the former only 
drew more close what connexion there 
might already be between her and 
Russia. Then came Captain Burnes’s 
mission ; begun in folly, and ending 
in crime: for the ostensible business 
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of the agent was to contract a com- 
mercial treaty with men who did 
not so much as understand the mean- 
ing of the term. We wish that we 
could transcribe the whole of poor 
Burnes’s letter to Mr. Masson, bear- 
ing date Hydrabad, in Sinde, 2d 
February, 1837; for it is a curiosity 
in its way. But Mr. Masson’s own 
comments upon it are too valuable 
to be omitted :— 


“The main and great aim of govern- 
ment,” says he, ‘‘is declared to be to 
open the Indus. Was the Indus ever 
closed, or further closed than by its 
dangerous entrances and shallow depths 
of water? Another was, to open the 
countries on and beyond the Indus, 
to commerce. Were they ever closed ? 
No such thing; they carried on an 
active and increasing trade with India, 
and afforded markets for immense quan- 
tities of British manufactured goods. The 
governments of India and of England, 
as well as the public at large, were never 
amused and deceived by a greater fallacy 
than that of opening the Indus, as re- 
garded commercial objects. The results 
of the policy concealed under this pre- 
text have been the introduction of troops 
into the countries on and beyond the 
river, and of some half-dozen steamers 
on the stream itself, employed for war- 
like objects, nor for those of trade. There 
is, besides, great absurdity in commer- 
cial treaties with the States of Central 
Asia, simply because there is no occasion 
for them. From ancient and prescribed 
usage, moderate and fixed dutiesare levied, 
trade is perfectly free, no goods are pro- 
hibited, and the more extensive the com. 
merce carried on, the greater advantage 
to the Shah. Where, then, the benefit 
of commercial treaties ?” 

We would willingly stop here, be- 
cause for the memory of Sir Alex- 
ander Burnes our respect and regard 
are unfeigned. We saw him when 
he visited London nine years ago, 
and retain the most agreeable recol- 
lections of his bearing; while his 
travels to Bokhara remain a lasting 
monument to his talents, as well in 
the collection as in the putting forth 
of valuable information. But his 
conduct at Cabul seems, if Mr. Mas- 
son’s account be correct, to have 
savoured of madness. Neither he, 
nor the government which he served, 
seem to have been misled in their 
estimate of the sort of people who 
went about representing themselves 
as accredited agents from Tehran and 
St. Petersburg. More than once 
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Burnes bad written pleasantly of 
these worthies te Mr. Masson :— 


“Fhe approach (for we must give a 
specimen) of the bursting bubble of Ma- 
hommed Hasseen’s mission, is highly 
amusing. While seated on Hindoo Koosh 
drinking tea end laughing at the said 
Mirza’s fibs, which Ferdinand Mindez 
Pinto never outdid, | little thought I 
was holding converse with the future 
ambassador of the ruler of Cabul to the 
King of Kings. Among other curiosities 
to shew you in the affairs of nations, I 
have a very morceau in the shape of 
forged credentials, from the Ameer to 
Lord Auckland, in behalf of Hajee, Hus- 
sein Khan! I possess the original, and 
a varer bit of Hajee Babaesm I have not 
seen.” 


Thus laughing and jeering at the 
imaginary agents of the three powers, 
Captain Burnes pursued his journey 
to Cabul. He came, had interviews 
with Dost Mohammed and Mr, Mas- 
son; took with the former a tone by 
far too humble, and lost himself alto- 
gether so soon as Lieutenant Vikta- 
vich made his appearance. We 
really cannot account for what fol- 
lowed. It is clear that Dost Mo- 
hamed was ready to accept what- 
ever terms might be proposed to 
him by us. It is equally clear that 
the feelings of the Afghan nation 
were towards us friendly; towards 
Persia, decidedly the reverse. The 
Dost might, indeed, be willing to use 
Mr. Viktavich as a tool wherewith 
to accomplish his own purposes, but 
that he ever regarded him as an ac- 
credited envoy from the Russian 
court, the whole tenour of his pro- 
ceedings disproves. Neverthelces. 
Captain Burnes, haying committed 
himself to promises of which his go- 
vernment, when appealed to, disap- 
proved, made the presence in Cabul 
of that mere news-gatherer an ex- 
cuse for abruptly breaking off all 
further intercourse with the durbar. 
But worse than even this remains to 
be told :— 


“I had previously learned from Dr. 
Lord,” writes Mr. Masson, while detail- 
ing the substance of certain communica. 
tions which he had with Burnes, Mr. 
M‘Naghten, &c., subsequently to the 
retreat of the British mission from Cabul, 
“TI had previously learned from Dr. 
Lord a strange account of the mode in 
which the amiable Lord Auckland had 
been driven into measures which his 
better judgment disapproved, and how 


he was obliged to yield to the assaults of 
certain females, aides-de-camp, and secre- 
taries ; and now I questioned Sir Alex- 
ander (Burnes) on the part he had 
taken, particularly as regarded the use- 
less expedition. He replied, that it 
was arranged before he reached Simla, 
and that when he arrived, Torrens and 
Colven came running to him, and prayed 
him to say nothing to unsettle his lord- 
ship ; that they had had all the trouble 
in the world to get him into the business, 
and that eyen now he would he glad of 
any pretence to retire from it.” 


We are not going to pin our faith 
absolutely to Mr. Masson’s sleeve. 
What is here told may be untrue ; as 
may Captain Burnes’s assertion, that, 
prior to his arrival at Cabul, he re- 
ceived letters from the chairman of 
the Board of Directors encouraging 
him to get up an expedition across 
the Indus. But the charges implied 
in both statements are by far too 
grave to permit the parties affected 
by them to sit still. For the sake of 
their own characters, Lord Auckland, 
and the heads of the Indian govern- 
ment at home, are alike bound to de- 
mand a rigid parliamentary inquiry. 
Lord Palmerston, too, must shew, 
more clearly than he has yet conde- 
scended to do, that for the part which 
he deemed it expedient to play in the 
late unhappy business there was cause. 
It may be, that from such inquiry all 
parties shall come out with honour. 
For the sake of the country, much 
more than for their own, we should 
wish it to be so; but there is no de- 
nying, that just at this moment ap- 
pearances are frightfully against 
them. 

Meanwhile, let the causes of the 
quarrel be what they may, its results 
are palpably as much to our hurt as 
to the advantage of our rivals. There 
can be little doubt now, that, in order 
to resist us, the Affghans, if we press 
them, will throw themselves into 
the arms both of Persia and of 
Russia. On the other hand, if 
we do not press them, but withdraw 
behind the Indus, without paying 
a second visit to Cabul, the prestige 
of our former name, on which the 
stability of our great Indian empire 
mainly depends, is gone. We may 
hold our ground for a season, be- 
cause their is no native power strong 
enough to invade us; we may put 
down revolts here and there within the 
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limits of our own territory, should 
they occur; but we shall have 
shaken the faith both of foreigners 
and natives in our invincibility, and 
loosened by so doing the very founda- 
tions of our power. 

It is mortifying to think that this 
mischief should have befallen at a 
time when, but for the foolish rup- 
ture with China, the peace of British 
India seemed to be confirmed on all 
sides. It is doubly mortifying to re- 
member that, supposing the esta- 
blishment of Shah Sujah on the Aff- 
ghan throne to have been a wise 
measure, it was quite attainable with- 
out any greater exertion on our 
parts than an open espousal of his 
cause,and the detachment of, perhaps, 
a couple of regiments to escort him 
to Cabul. Yea, and more than this: 
the policy which could dictate a 
march across the mountains while 
the Shiks and the people of Panjaub 
retained their independence, places 
every thing like calculation at fault. 
What statesman except Lord Pal- 
merston would have sanctioned an 
act of such absolute madness? ‘The 
chairman who communicated, un- 
wisely as it seems to us, with poor 
Burnes, must have had other pro- 
jects in his head. He must have de- 
sired, if not the conquest of the fron- 
tier nations, at all events, the esta- 
blishment among them of such a de- 
gree of ascendancy as should secure 
to the force employed west of the 
Indus a safe retreat in the event of 
disaster, and a ready means of com- 
munication with its supplies. But 
his scheme was, doubtless, set aside, 
either at the Board of Control or in 
the Foreign Office; and one of the 
most hazardous military operations 
ever undertaken by a British force 
was undertaken on a line which had 
no base. 

We have no heart to describe ei- 
ther the triumphant advance of Lord 
Keene’s columns, or the terrible 
conclusion to so brilliant a campaign. 
They who desire, in reference to the 
former subject, more information 
than is given in the despatches of the 
commander-in-chief, will find in Dr. 
Atkinson’s narrative a light but plea- 
sant history of the war. Such as, 
like ourselves, feel that a thick cloud 
still overshadows the latter must 
wait with patience, till some faithful 
hand remove it, ere they hazard an 
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opinion touching the immediate causes 
of the disaster. Nevertheless, one 
thing appears certain, Lord Palmer- 
ston, Sir John Hobhouse, Lord 
Auckland, and the chairman of the 
Court of Directors, stand at this mo- 
ment in a very unenviable position. 
It remains to be seen whether, on the 
reassembling of parliament, any mem- 
ber, by moving for a committee of in- 
quiry, will furnish them with an op- 
portunity of setting themselves right 
before the world. 

Thus far we had written ere the 
arrival of the Indian mail made us 
aware of the nature of the policy on 
which, in reference to the Affghan 
war, the new governor-general had 
decided. A thousand idle rumours 
were, indeed, afloat, to which the 
Whigs and their journals gave all 
possible circulation. According to 
these, Lord Ellenborough, after as- 
sembling a prodigious army, and ex- 
pending enormous sums for the pur- 
pose of rendering it effective, had 
suddenly taken it into his head that 
further operations in Affghanistan 
would be inexpedient. Having ac- 
complished the relief of Jellalabad, 
and joined Sale and his band of he- 
roes to his own force, General Pol- 
lock had received orders to retire 
behind the Indus; from which posi- 
tion, rather than from Cabul, a ne- 
gotiation for ransoming the prisoners 
taken during General Elphinstone’s 
retreat would be carried on. As 
might have been expected, Lord Pal- 
merston’s Chronicle was loud in con- 
demnation of the scheme. British 
honour was tarnished ; British power 
was shaken ; British subjects—many 
of them ladies too— were cruelly sa- 
crificed to the fears of an imbecile and 
conceited functionary. It was the 
weakest, meanest, and most ruinous 
measure that party spirit ever dic- 
tated. But the Chronicle found 
some consolation in the belief, that 
General Pollock, who had refused to 
obey such disgraceful orders once, 
could persevere in his mutinous de- 
termination, and so force the gover- 
nor-general into a wiser course. 
Meanwhile, however, the troops were 
suffering under the combined pres- 
sure of a burning climate and a ter- 
rible scarcity of provisions. The 
deaths in the camp amounted to some 
hundreds daily, and the chances were 
that ere Lord Ellenborough could be 
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awakened to a sense of his duty, the 
force with which Cabul ought to have 
been long ago reoccupied would have 
been melted away. 

We never gave to these silly ru- 
mours a moment's credit. We felt, 
as men of all parties must have done, 
that Lord Ellenborough had no al- 
ternative—that he must reoccupy 
Cabul, were it only for a week, and 
that he would reoccupy Cabul at all 
hazards. The late despatches shew 
that we were right. It appears, too, 
that the delays of which Lord Pal- 
merston and his friends complain 
were absolutely necessary, inasmuch 
as there was no intention of repeat- 
ing once again the blunders of 1839- 
40. We were not going to make a 
second campaign in a country of 
mountain-passes, without reserves, 
and leaving a doubtful ally in our 
rear. And the consequence is that 
the first movement of our columns in 
advance has put down all show of 
resistance. We cannot doubt, there- 
fore, that long ere this Cabul has 
come once more into our possession ; 
and we earnestly hope that the fall 
of the capital has been followed 
by the unconditional surrender of 
every British subject captured and 
spared in the last disaster, as well 
as Akbar Khan, the ostensible head 
of the revolt. But what then? 
Have the political crimes of the 
late government been atoned for? 
Are our relations with the tribes 
whose homes lie desolate more friendly 
than they were? Quite the reverse. 
The credit of our arms may be re- 
stored, and our subjects and neigh- 
bours in the East satisfied once again 
that the military power of England, 
when called into play, is resistless. 
For this we have to thank Lord 
Ellenborough and General Pollock ; 
but we have not re-established the 
Dooranee empire; we have not 
placed upon the throne a prince de- 
voted to our interests; we have con- 
verted indifference on the part of the 
people into bitter and implacable 
hatred, and are by some millions of 
pounds sterling the poorer for our 
pains. Nor is this all. 

The mountains of Affghanistan, 
which ought to have been rendered, 
and with ordinary precautions would 
have been rendered, a natural bul- 
wark to our north-western frontier, 
must henceforth be watched lest an 
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enemy concentrate his forces in their 
rear. They cannot, of course, be 
efficiently observed from stations so 
remote as Delhi and Ahmenadabad. 
We must draw nearer to the scene of 
anticipated operations ; lest Russia, 
our great bug-bear, obey the call 
which is not now unlikely to be made 
upon her, and come down upon the 
Puniaub ere we know what we are 
about. In sober sadness we must 
make up our minds to an extension 
of the Company’s dominion over the 
whole extent of country that lies be- 
tween Attack and the mouth of the 
Indus; and to accomplish this we 
must engage in a fresh war with 
the people of Scinde, the Rajpoot 
states, and the Sikhs. That we shall 
succeed in these military operations 
nobody can entertain a doubt; whe- 
ther success will add to our credit, or 
give additional security to our em- 
pire, is a question which we leave 
others to answer. In the meanwhile 
we have the Whigs to thank for the 
following benefits. 

1. A serious loss of moral charac- 
ter in the unjust invasion of a people 
who had done us no injury, nor 
meditated doing us any. 

2. The disclosure to the world in 
general, and to Russia in particular, 
of the sense which we entertain of 
the instability of our Eastern empire, 
and its liability to invasion from the 
north. 

3. A stain upon our military re- 
putation, which may be avenged, but 
will never be forgotten. 

4. A monopoly of the enmity of 
a race of hardy mountaineers, who 
have hitherto treated all the nations 
round them as objects of jealousy, 
but who will now join heart and 
hand with any power which shall 
propose to avenge their wrongs by 
the invasion of British India. 

5. The loss of twenty or thirty 
thousand lives, and the expenditure 
of three or four millions of money. 

6. The necessity of getting up 
fresh wars, unjust in themselves, yet 
forced upon us as a means of self- 
preservation. 

7. Further loss of life, a further 
expenditure of revenue, and the fur- 
ther commission of crimes, both poli- 
tical and moral, to an indefinite extent. 

We shall be very glad to learn 
what the Whigs have to say in 
reply to these charges. 
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‘* If this great world of joy and pain 

Revolve in one sure track ; 

If Freedom, set, will rise again, 
And Virtue, flown, come back ; 

Woe to the purblind crew who fill, 
The heart with each day’s care, 

Nor gain, from past or future, skill 
To bear and to forbear.” W orswortn. 


Not always fall of leaf, nor ever spring, 
No constant night, nor yet eternal day ; 
The saddest birds a season find to sing, 
The darkest storms a calm will soon allay. 
Thus, with succeeding turns, Heaven tempereth all, 
That man may hope to rise, yet fear to fall.”—Sournwett. 


“ Un esprit male et vraiment sage, 
Dans le plus invincible ennui, 





Dédaigne le faible avantage 
De se faire plaindre d’autrui.”.——Lours Bonaparte. 


** Why should we quarrel for riches, 
For honours, or any such toys? 
A light heart, and a scorn of Care’s twitches, 


Will go through the world, my brave boys! 


Whuen a well-known bard of melli- 
fluous memory was interrupted in his 
aspirations after the felicity of being 
“a butterfly” by the disenchanting 
fact that he was growing grizzled, he 
grasped his harp, or hurdy gurdy, 
and groaned forth a most mournful 
ditty, entitled To my first gray hair. 
This deplorable indication of decay 
gaye a dismal tone to the rhymster’s 
subsequent career. Rarely from that 
epoch did his Muse appear without a 
muffler, and at length he sunk into 
a disciple of the desponding school, 
evoked by Byron’s poetical abuse of 
all that part of man’s life following 
the age of thirty-five. Most of our 
readers will here recall the opening 
of the twelfth canto of Don Juan :— 
‘* Of all the barbarous Middle Ages, that 

Which is the most barbarous is the 

Middle Age 

Of man ;—it is, I really scarce know 


what. 
But when we hover between fool and 
sage, 
And don’t know justly what we would be 
at; 
A period something like a printed 
age. 
Black-letter upon foolscap, while our 
hair 
Grows grizzled, and we are not what 
we were, 


” 
Covrse or Time. 


Too old for youth, too young at thirty. 
five ’ 
To herd with youth, or hoard with 
good threescore, 
I wonder people should be left alive ; 
But since they are, that epoch is a 
bore: 
Love lingers still, although ’twere late 
to rive, 
And as for other love, the illusion’s 
o'er ; 
And money, that most pure imagination, 
Gleams only through the dawn of its 
creation.” 


This last stanza is but a reproduc- 
tion of that written some years be- 
fore in the first canto of the same 
poem, viz. 


‘* My days of love are over. Me no more 
‘The charms of maid, wife, and still less 
of widow, 
Can make the fool of which they made 
before ; 
In short, I must not lead the life I did 
do. 
The credulous hope of mutual minds is 
o’er ; 
The copious use of claret is forbid too. 
So, for a good old gentlemanly vice, 
I think I must take up with avarice.” 


Such is the Byronian creed, one 
not without followers among those 
whom the sight of a gray hair terri- 
fies into the use of tweezers, and for 
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whom the dispelling an illusion is no 
advance. towards the sober light of 
common sense. We are happy, how- 
ever, in the belief that the number of 
these male Wititterlys, with “souls 
too strong for their bodies,’* is di- 
minishing. The voice of their wail- 
ing is now but seldom heard among 
us, whether it be that they perish 
utterly by some process of “ painless 
extinction ” contrived for the carry- 
ing off incurable woemongers in verse 
and prose, or that they subside into 
a sort of scornful silence, solaced and 
strengthened in self-conceit by Cha- 
teaubriand’s declaration that ‘* Le ciel 
Fait rarement naitre ensemble Chomme 
qué veut et Chomme qué peut,’ and 
by Professor Wilson's no less conso- 
latory dictum, that “ all men are poets 
excepting those who write verses.” 
To whatever cause attributable, the 
fact of Death being less noisily dun- 
ned by desponding males and fe- 
males, impatient to leave “the warm 
precincts ” of mortal existence for the 
“undiscovered country” is manifest. 
We shall take advantage of this state 
of things for the purpose of pointing 
attention to some of the grounds on 
which we hold and earnestly advo- 
cate opinions absolutely opposed to 
the Byronian doctrines on the sub- 
ject of middle age. 

“ A fool at forty is a fool indeed,” 
says Young. Few will dispute this 
position with the Nocturnal Lumi- 
nary. A man who has not been asleep 
during the first forty years of his 
life must have seen enough of his 
kind generally, and of himself in par- 
ticular (by no means the less in- 
structive sight of the two), to qualify 
him for that exercise of “ skill” men- 
tioned by Wordsworth in the poem 
quoted at the head of this paper, viz. 
“to bear and to forbear ;” and this is 
something very like wisdom. But, 
apart from this advantage, we con- 
tend that the middle-aged man—he 
who has mixed variously with his 
fellow-men, and formed the conclu- 
sions which are almost forced on the 
mindful observer—such a man, we 
contend, has a trucr, a more en- 
larged, and a more intensive enjoy- 
ment of existence than that possessed 
by the passionate votary of pleasure, 
or the enthusiastic aspirant after 
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distinction in the brilliant dawn of 
life. Bright, joyous, fervid, is in- 
deed 
“ The morn of youth, 
With freaks of graceful folly ;” 


but it is in “ life’s temperate noon” 
that the ripened judgment opens 
fresh and inexhaustible sources of 
gratification to 
* A heart 
That watches and receives.” 


The introspective mind, improved 
but unembittered by the experience, 
the trials—it may be the fiery tribu- 
lation—to which it has been sub- 
jected, becomes, as it were instinc- 
tively, just and gencrous in estimating 
others, impartial and scrutinising in 
judging of itself. Even Byron was 
at the last approaching this stage of 
what may be styled mental manhood, 
as contrasted with the puerile petu- 
lance remarkable in his earliest pro- 
ductions. Compare, for example, 
the following stanzas from one of the 
later cantos of Don Juan, with the 
juvenile spleen spluttered forth in 
English Bards and Scotch Reviewers : 


«* All our little feuds, at least all mine, 
Dear Jeffery, once my most redoubted 
foe 
(As far as rhyme and criticism can com- 
bine 
To make such puppets of us things 
below), 
Are over: here's a health to ‘Auld lang 
syne !? 
I do not know you, and may never 
know 
Your face. 
whole 
Most nobly, and I own it from my 
soul, . 


But you have acted on the 


And when I use the phrase of ‘ Auld 
lang syne,’ 
’Tis not addressed to you, the more’s 
the pity 
For me, for | would rather take my wine 
With you, than aught (save Scott) in 
your proud city. 
Sut somehow, it may seem a schoolboy’s 
whine, 
And yet I seek not to be grand nor 
witty ; 
But I am half a Scot by birth, and bred 
A whole one, and my heart flies to my 
head, 


As ‘Auld lang syne ” brings Scotland one 
and all, 


I 


* See Nicholas Nickleby. 
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Scotch plaids, Scotch snoods, the blue 
hills and clear streams, 
The Dee, fhe Don, Balgounie’s Brig’s 
black wall, 
All my boy feelings, all my gentler 
dreams, 
Of what I then dreamt, clothed in their 
own pall, 
Like Banquo’s offspring—floating pas- 
time seems, 
My childhood, in this childishness of 
"mine: 
T care not;—’tis a glimpse of ‘ Auld 
lang syne.’ 


And though, as you remember, in a fit 
Of wrath and rhyme, when juvenile 
and curly, 
I railed at Scots to shew my wrath and 
wit, 
Which I must own was sensitive and 
surly, 
Yet ’tis in vain such sallies to permit ; 
They cannot quench young feelings 
fresh and early ; 
I ‘scotched not killed’ the Scotchman in 
my blood, 
And love the land of mountain and of 
fiood.” 


A change has evidently here come 
over the spirit of the Bard’s mortal 
dream. 


«Tn him the savage virtue of the race, 
Revenge, and all ferocious thoughts, 
were dead,” 


to all appearance, when perusing 
these stanzas. But it is not the 
spirit alone of which we would speak 
as being attempered to truth and dis- 
passionate judgment in middle age. 
A man is then, if ever, not only 
disposed but enabled to estimate men 
and things at their intrinsic worth. 


‘« The outward shows of sky and earth, 
Of hill and valley, he has viewed ; 
And impulses of deeper birth, 
Have come to him in solitude.” 


And having, furthermore, 


“Seen the world, which is a curious 
sight, 

And very much unlike what people 
write, 
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In common things that round us lie, 
Some random truths he can impart ; 
The harvest of a quiet eye, 
That broods and sleeps on his own 
heart.” 


But we may as well have done 
with quotation, and suppose all oppo- 
sition to be silenced by the fact that, 
with very few exceptions, every book 
worth reading, and every person 
worth listening to, will be found to 
illustrate our position in favour of 
man’s maturity. Should there still 
be found persons so pertinacious 
as to prefer an early passage to the 
region of shadows, we recommend 
them, before taking the final plunge 
in the Slough of Despond, to read 
the historian’s remarkable notice of 
one of their gloomiest predecessors in 
the comfortless creed,—Rudolf II. 
Of his imperial majesty we are told, 
“ LT’ Empereur tombe dans une mélan- 
colie noire et profonde. Il meurt hai 
des uns, méprisé des autres, abandonné 
de tout le monde, et plaint de personne.” 
Here is a slight foreshowing of the 
spirit in which the epitaphs of the 
professors of Chum-wa-hum* will be 
written, whenever they furnish a fit- 
ting opportunity.t 

An Eastern proverb tells us that 
“the wisest man must sometimes 
change the colour of his beard ;” 
which, according to our interpreta- 
tion, inculcates on all writers the 
wisdom of eschewing sameness in 
their lucubrations. La Bruyére 
would seem to be much of the same 
way of thinking when he says, “ Men 
grow tired at length of the very 
things which charmed them at first ; 
they would abandon the banquet-table 
of the gods, and in time they would 
discover the insipidity of nectar 
itself.” Wherefore we shall change 
our note, and bestow our middle-aged 
tediousness concerning whatever mat- 
ter may first suggest itself to the 
discursive quill now driven by a most 
reluctant hand. 

Scott’s Lives of the Novelists con- 
tains a passage which we have much 


* Persian for Humbug.—See Morier’s Tales. 
+ In the elder D'Israeli’s Curiosities, or Calamities, a case is mentioned deserving 


attention from the self-tormentors, 


It is this:—“ A literary man, from long se- 


dentary habits, could not overcome his fits of melancholy, till his physician doubled 
his daily quantity of wine,” This is practical wisdom ; and, as Morrison used to do 
with his pills, we should recommend every such melancholy literary man to go on 
increasing the dose, till he be either cured or killed,—the latter comsummation being 


surely better than a life of sighs and sulks. 
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pleasure in transcribing for the in- 
struction of those “ Tritons of the 
minnows,” who “ fussily keep fishing 
on” in search of what they term 
plagiarisms in the works of eminent 
authors. The “mighty minstrel” 
says :-— 


“Tt is a favourite theme of laborious 
dulness to trace out such coincidences, 
because they appear to reduce genius of 
the higher order to the usual standard, 
and of course to bring the author nearer 
a level with his critics. It is not the 
mere outline of a story—not even the 
adopting some details of a former author 
—which constitutes the literary crime of 
plagiarism. ‘The proprietor of the pit 
from which Chantrey takes his clay 
might as well pretend to a right in the 
figure into which it is moulded under his 
plastic fingers; and the question is, in 
both cases, the same—not so much from 
whom the original rude substance came, 
as to whom it owes that which constitutes 
its real merit and excellence.” 


We have always felt and expressed 
entire disregard of charges of the 
description so justly denounced by 
the great writer just quoted. It ap- 
pears to us almost impossible for 
minds of the same order to peruse 
each other’s productions without be- 
ing suitably impressed by them; and 
the impression thus received, will 
often naturally lend a colouring to 
verse or prose subsequently produced, 
without laying the later writer open 
to the charge of plagiarism in the 
estimation of any one possessing com- 
mon candour, or, we may say, com- 
mon sense. ‘Take an instance men- 
tioned in the Curiosities of Literature. 
D'Israeli, in an interesting paper on 
Shenstone’s Schoolmistress, gives it 
as his opinion that the lines, 


“A little bench of heedless Bishops here, 
And there a Chancellor in embryo,” 


suggested Gray's 


‘Some mute inglorious Milton here may 
lie, 

Some Cromwell, guiltless of his country’s 
blood.” 


All the better! say we, supposing 
D'Israeli to be right in his conjec- 
ture, of which we are very far from 
being convinced. Be this as it may, 
we cordially agree with Sir Walter 
that it is poor work thus to seek 
out how the most beautiful pas- 
sages of this or that poet were sug- 
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gested. Every such man will, no 
doubt, as Géethe owns he did, en- 
deavour to draw the utmost amount 
of intellectual advantage possible 
from every book he reads, and from 
every conversation he enters into, as 
he does from all he sees or hears on 
the highways or byways of life. On 
this subject another distinguished 
poet has a note, which puts the case 
very justly. At the close of one of 
his poems—that written On a Por- 
trait from the Pencil of F. Stone, 
Wordsworth says :— 


“Tn the class entitled Musings in 
Mr. Southey’s Minor Poems, is one upon 
his own miniature picture taken in child- 
hood, and another upon a landscape 
painted by Gaspard Poussin. It is pos- 
sible that every word of the above verses, 
though similar in subject, might have 
been written, had the author been un- 
acquainted with those beautiful effusions 
of poetic sentiment. But, for his own 
satisfaction, he must be allowed thus 
publicly to acknowledge the pleasure 
those two poems of his friend have 
given him, and the grateful influence 
they have upon his mind as often as he 
reads them, or thinks of them.” 


This acknowledgment is a very 
handsome and proper one. Still, 
had no friendship existed between 
these two poets,—had Southey’s 
Minor Poems merely fallen in Words- 
worth’s way among other miscel- 
laneous reading, the two pieces to 
which he particularly alludes would 
in all probability have produced the 
same impression ; but would he have 
thought it necessary to make the 
same acknowledgement—he being of 
opinion that “it is possible that 
every word of his own verses might 
have been written had he been unac- 
quainted with the two pieces in 
question?” We think he would 
have made no such acknowledgment, 
—not from any indisposition on his 
part so to do, but for this plain rea- 
son, that the fact of his thoughts 
running in much the same direction 
with those ofa brother bard would 
not have been present to his mind 
with the same distinctness, if present 
at all. Will any man think of charg- 
ing Byron with plagiarism from 
Wordsworth in the following passage 
from the 13th canto of Don Juan ?.— 


‘* Oh, reader! if that thou can’st read — 
and know, 


’Tis not enough to spell, or even to read, 
& peu, 
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To constitute a reader—there must go 
Virtues of which both you and I have 
need.” 


Yet, is not the difference slight in- 
deed between his and Wordsworth’s 
well-known verse ?— 

“ O, reader! had you in your mind 

Such stores as silent thought can bring, 
O, gentle reader, you would find 

A tale in every thing.” 

In the 14th canto Byron says,— 


« Of all the horrid, hideous notes of war 

Sadder than owl-songs or the midnight 

blast, 
Is that pottentous phrase ‘I told you so,’ 

Utter'd by friends, those prophets of 

the past.” 

Rousseau, in his “ Emile,” had ex- 
pressed the same thought in prose,— 
“ Je ne connois rien de plus inepte 
que ce mot. Je vous l'avois bien dit.” 
In another instance, Byron, while 
alluding to a passage in Rousseau, 
would seem to have mistaken the 
French author. Byron’s words are 
to this effect,—that his hero could 
have even stood 

* that difficult test, 
Observe your lover when he leaves your 
arms,” ' 
which to us does not appear identical 
in allusion with the passage in Rous- 
seau—Femme, trop facile, voulez vous 
savoir si vous étes aimée? Examinez 
votre amant sortant de vos bras. O 
amour! sije regrette Tage ot Ton te 
goute, ce nest pas pour Cheure de la 
jouissance, c'est pour Theure qui la 
suit.” Many pel passages might be 
cited from the packs of Byron, and 
also from those of Madame De Stael, 
in which the influence of Rousseau is 
traceable. For example, in Madame 
de Stael we find the following :—“In 
all circumstances of life you may ob- 
serve, that as soon as a man perceives 
you are in pressing need of his assist- 
ance, he almost invariably cools to- 
wards you.” This is a remark which 
most people have had occasion to 
make at some time or other, and it is 
one which any one is competent to 
make without going much below the 
surface of things. Rousseau, from 
whom we do not say the lady took so 
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obvious a feflection, had placed the 
point in what we think its true light. 
He says,— 


“TI have observed, a bundted times, 
that the more you importure otliers the 
more you dispose them to refuse you. 
They like to act unconstrainedly ; and 
when they are beneficent, they will have 
all the credit of being so. By asking a 
service, you acquire a sort of right to it ; 
its performance becomes then almost a 
duty; ahd l'amour propre prefers bestow- 
ing a gratuitous gift to the payment ofa 
debt.” 

In all these resemblances, or coin- 
cidences, call them as you will, there 
is surely nothing deserving to be 
stigmatised as plagiarism,— which, 
according to Johnson’s Dictionary, is 
literary theft. Byron might as well 
be charged with stealing from De 
Stael, becanse those beautiful stan- 
zas, beginning 


‘ No more, no more; ol never more on 
” 
me 


were written after his attention had 
been directed to a saying of the 
French authoress respecting the pe- 
culiarly tender and plaintive express- 
iveness of the English phrase “ No 
more!” ‘To persons who have no 
better or more amusing employment 
than this of hunting out seeming 
plagiarisms in the works of dis- 
tinguished writers, we would sug- 
gest the prudence of acting on a 
hint thrown out by Bonnet, in his 
Contemplation de la Nature. ‘This 
author says, “Le nombre des consé- 
quences justes que différens esprits ti- 
rent du méme principe, ne pourroit-il 
pas servir de fondement a la construc- 
lion d'un Pscychométre, et ne peut-on 
pas présumer qu un jour on mesurera 
les, esprits comme on mesure les 
corps?” If this design be too vast 
for the meddling intellects whose de- 
light it is to “ misshape the beauteous 
forms of things,” let such limit them- 
selves to the study of the “ lottery of 
life,” and moralise on the Decline and 
Fall of the Humbug Empire. Thus 
have we, from the superabundant 
stores of our benevolence, laid afriend- 
ly and forward-tugging hand* on the 


* An amusing anecdote referring to this piece of service is related of the present 
King of Prussia, in a little publication called the Dorfzeitung, i.e. Village Newspaper. 
His majesty, when taking a morning walk in the neighbourhood of Potzdam shortly 
after his accession, observed an old woman belabouring a donkey “ with all her means.” 


The beast would not budge an inch, and as the cart at bis tail cofitained the morning 
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ears of the donkeys who nibble at the 
nothingness of imputed plagiarism ; 
for, as Coleridge singeth, 

«« Truly, very piteous is their lot, 
Chain'd to a log within a narrow spot.” 


Wherefore we have opened to them 
regions of high endeavour “broad 
and general as the casing air;” for 
which service we deserve and depre- 
cate their thanksgiving. 

Scott, in the passage which we have 
just quoted and commented on, de- 
fends the “better brothers of the 
pen” from the ill usage which “ merit 
from the unworthy takes,” and we 
suppose must ever take, in this world. 
The profound critical observation we 
are about to subjoin from the great 
Goéthe has for its object to defend 
writers of the higher order against 
themselves. It directs attention to 
what, on inquiry, will, we think, be 
admitted to be a very grave mistake 
on the part of many “ eminent hands” 
in their treatment of their own 
works. In the Sorrows of Werther 
the hero of the work is struck by the 
fact that, when endeavouring to 
amuse the children by story-telling, 
if he altered an incident, or, forgetting 
it, supplied it by another, the little 
ones complained of the second recital 
as different from that which had pre- 
viously delighted them. Hereupon 
he makes the following just reflec- 
tion :— 


“T learned from this how it is that an 
author, in a second and altered edition of 
his work, even though it should be there- 
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injure the production. The first im- 
pression finds us willing to receive it, and 
man is so constituted that he may be 
persuaded of the most romantic incident ; 
but the impression thus received becomes 
at once fixed and permanent, and woe be 
to the author who would thereafter dis- 
tarb or obliterate it!” 


This is not less applicable to the 
forms of expression employed by the 
poct than to the course of his narra- 
tive. We might instance many il- 
lustrations of the truth ‘of Goéthe’s 
criticism by comparing the more re- 
cent with the earlier editions of 
Wordsworth’s poems. One will suf- 
fice. In the so justly admired “ Ode 
to Duty,” we find the second stanza 
thus printed in Moxon’s edition of 
1837 :— 

“ There are who ask not if thine eye 

Be on them ;. who, in love and truth, 
Where no misgiving is, rely 

Upon the genial sense of youth. 

Glad hearts! without reproach or blot, 

Who do thy work and know it not? 

Oh! if, through confidence misplaced, 

They fail, thy saving arms, dread power, 
around them cast.” 


In the edition of 1806 the two last 
lines of the stanza run thus :-— 


‘* May joy be theirs while life shall last, 
And thou, if they should totter, teach 
them to stand fast.” 


Two lines (the fifth and sixth) in 
the third stanza are also changed, but 
not, to our thinking, improved. But 
whether the alterations be for the 
better or not, we contend, and we 


by poetically improved, must ofnecessity have the high authority of Goéthe 


milk intended for the principal families in Potzdam, the old lady’s perplexity pretty 
nearly equalled her rage. ‘The king, after enjoying for a few moments this specimen 
of the “contortion of the sybil without her inspiration,” approached and inquired 
whether the donkey had been seized with a sudden fit of sulkiness, or was at some of 
his ‘old lunes.” ‘* Ab! sir,” said the disconsolate dame, “ the accursed brute knows 
well enough what he is at. He wants to ruin me. It being now nearly breakfast- 
time, all my best customers will be on the look-out for this milk-cart. I shall lose 
every soul of them, and all through the obstinate malice of this malignant beast. But 
if,” here she hesitated and looked imploringly at the king,—‘‘ if a fine gentleman like 
yourself, sir, would assist a poor woman, we might manage the animal between us fast 
enough.” ‘* What would you have me do?” inquired the king. ‘‘ Just lay hold of 
him by the ears, and while you tug away with all your might, I'll anoint his hind 
quarters with the cudgel, and off he’ll start, nor stop till he has reached the town.” 
His majesty did as he was desired, and the donkey, seeing the odds against him, went 
on his way at a very tolerable pace. On returning from his stroll, the king related to 
his royal consort the comical occurrence which had made him for once milk-purveyor 
to the good people of Potzadam. ‘‘ My dear Fritz,” said the queen, remonstratingly, 
“‘when you were crown'prince this sort of thing was very well, and, indeed, highly 
amusing ; but as king ” «© Nonsense,” my love, cried his majesty, “what have 
I done in this more than was done over and over again by my late father? Many an 


ass did he help forward during his reign, So you see 1 have a royal precedent in 
my favour.” 
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on our side, that the poetical im- 
provement cannot compensate for the 
disturbance of the impression which 
had remained stamped on the recol- 
lection of the poet's admirers through- 
out half the average duration of hu- 
man life. Suppose it should be 
Campbell’s pleasure to set to work 
improving his ballads. We will not 
go the length of pronouncing any 
improvement of “ Lochiel’s Warn- 
ing,” the “ Battle of the Baltic,” the 
* Mariners of England,” the “ Exile 
of Erin,” &c. &c. to be impossible on 
the part even of him to whose genius 
we are indebted for those imperish- 
able productions; but we may fear- 
lessly assert that no improvement 
would be acknowledged as such by 
the public mind, imbued as it has 
so long been with the truly national 
strains of Campbell’s lyre. Would 
Moore find any encouragement were 
he to disturb, however improvingly, 
the earlier songs on which his fame 
must finally depend? We imagine 
not; and we trust that the good old 
principle of “ letting well alone” will 
guide, as Goéthe advises, all great 
authors, when induced by the pub- 
lishers to give forth “new and im- 
proved editions” of works already 
stamped by public approval. 

We are now about to be critical in 
our small way. The fervour with 
which we at all times rush to the 
rescue of females in distress renders 
it impossible for us to refrain from 
extending our protective shield over 
the faultless sex, even though, as in 
the present instance, the assailant be 
one of our literary favourites. Lord 
Mahon, in his account of the Jacobite 
rebellion in 1715, relates Drum- 
mond’s unsuccessful plot for the sur- 
prise of Edinburgh Castle. About 
eighty persons, chiefly Highlanders, 
with Lord Drummond at their head, 
were in the plot. Their plan was to 
scale the castle-rock at a spot where 
one of the three soldiers of the gar- 
rison, whom they had bribed, was to 
be sentinel at the time appointed for 
the attempt—nine o'clock at night. 
But one of the Jacobites engaged, a 
Mr. Arthur, had communicated the 
design to his brother, Dr. Arthur, a 
timid person, who, unable to disguise 
his anxiety from his wife, complied 
with her entreaties to be made ac- 
quainted with the cause. “ ‘Thus in- 
trusted to a woman,” says Lord M. 
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“his secret soon ceased to be so.” 
The lady, without her husband's 
knowledge, sent an anonymous letter 
to the lord justice deck, informing 
him of the whole conspiracy. The 
letter did not reach his lordship till 
ten, nor his express the castle till 
eleven o'clock at night, so that, had 
the conspirators been punctual, their 
object might have been attained, not- 
withstanding the disclosure. But 
some of them, carousing at a tavern, 
did not bring their ladders to the 
foot of the castle rock till two hours 
after their appointment. “Thus, 
through the combined influence of 
wine and woman, was this daring 
scheme defeated.” 

So says Lord Mahon. Now we, 
as zealous choristers in the Lutheran 
carol, 


** Who loves not woman, wine, and song, 
Remains a fool his whole life long,” 


must dispute, nay, utterly repu- 
diate, the justice of Lord Mahon’s 
decision, as far, at least, as relates to 
the woman. His lordship’s words 
are,—“ Thus intrusted to a woman, 
the secret soon ceased to be so.” But 
what are the facts by the noble his- 
torian’s own shewing? The woman 
wrote an anonymous letter to the 
lord justice clerk, informing him of 
the conspiracy. True. Yet this fact 
by no means bears out Lord Mahon’s 
charge against the sex. The be- 
trayal of the secret—the breach of 
confidence, tending to the discomfi- 
ture of the plot, is chargeable on the 
loose-lipped Jacobite, Mr. Arthur, in 
the first instance ; and, in the second, 
on the craven, his brother, who could 
not conceal his fears from his wife, 
nor refuse to let her know the cause 
of them. ‘This woman had nothing 
to do with the conspiracy, was bound 
by no tie of secrecy as regarded it— 
in all probability cared not a needle- 
ful of thread about it one way or the 
other, excepting as it manifestly 
affected the peace of mind and per- 
sonal safety of the poor-spirited crea- 
ture to whom she was tied for better 
or worse. The secret had not been 
intrusted to her ; it was not revealed 
to her as such. It was told to her 


by her husband in order to account 
for his want of appetite, cold sweats, 
and other interruptions of domestic 
comfort to which he had suddenly 
become subject. The two men, her 
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brother-in-law and husband, they, 
indeed, betrayed the secret. She did 
no more than her duty to herself and 
family in keeping her “duck” out of 
hot water. ‘That, even in so doing, 
she nowise contributed to the defeat 
of the plot, is clear from the passage 
quoted by Lord Mahon in a note. 
The quotation from the MS. of the 
Master of Sinclair is as follows :— 

“ They (the conspirators) were so far 
from carrying on their affairs privately, 
ihata gentleman, who was not concerned, 
told me that he was in a house that even- 
ing where eighteen of them were drink. 
ing, and heard the hostess say they were 
powdering their hair to go to the attack 
at the castle.” 


And, to complete the exoneration of 
the woman in the case, his lordship 
admits that had the conspirators been 
punctual to their time, their object 
might have been attained, in spite of 
the disclosure, her letter not reaching 
the lord justice clerk till ten, nor his 
lordship’s express the castle till 
cleven o'clock, while the appointment 
of the conspirators had been fixed for 
nine. They, however, “ powdered 
their hair” too strongly, @ e. ca- 
roused till two hours after the time, 
and on their appearance found that 
their friends of the guard had been 
relieved, and that the game was up. 
Having thus chivalrously defended 
the sex from this fresh version of the 
venerable eharge of non-secret-keep- 
ing, we will, im the spirit of even- 
handed justice, declare our conviction 
that, though Lord Mahon’s illustra- 
tion is unfortunate, the general prin- 
ciple laid down by him is unassail- 
able. What says Portia in Shak- 
speare’s Julius Caesar? Can any 
one plead the cause of her sex more 
movingly than “Cato’s daughter,” 
when claiming participation in the 
secret which breaks the slumbers of 
her lord? Here is the passage :— 
“ Brutus. Kneel not, gentle Portia. 
Portia. I should not need if you were 
gentle, Brutus. : 
Within the bond of marriage, tell me, 
Brutus, 
Is it exeepted I should know no secrets 
That appertain to you? Am I yourself, 
But, as it were, in sort, or limitation ; 
lo keep with you at meals, comfort your 
bed, 
And talk to you sometimes ? 
but in the suburbs 
Of your good pleasure? If it beno more, 
Portia is Brutus’s harlot, not his wie : 
VOL, XXVI, NO. CLY. 
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Brutus. You are my true and honour- 
able wife ; 
As dear to me as are the ruddy drops 
That visit my sad heart. 
Portia. If this were true, then should 
I know this secret. 
I grant I am a woman ; but, witbal, 
A woman that Lord Brutus took to wife. 
I grant I am a woman ; but, withal, 
A woman well reputed ; Cato’s daughter. 
Think you I am no stronger than my sex, 
Being so father’d and so husbanded ? 
Tell me your counsels; I will not dis- 
close them : 
1 have made strong proof of my con- 
stancy, 
Giving myself a voluntary wound 
Here, in the thigh, Can I bear that with 
patience, 
And not my husband’s secrets ? 
Brutus. O ye gods, 
Render me worthy of this noble wife ! 
[Knocking within. 
Ilark, hark! one knocks. Portia, go in 
awhile ; 
And by and bye thy bosom shall partake 
‘The secrets of my heart. 
All my engagements I will construe to 
thee,— 
All the charactery of my sad brows.— 
Leave me with haste. [Exit Portia.” 


Well, having thus prevailed — 
having obtained possession of this so- 
coveted secret—let Portia herself de- 
clare how much it costs her to keep 
it safe :— 


* Enter Portia and Lvetvs. 

Portia. I pr’ythee, boy, run to the se- 

nate-house. 
Stay not to answer me, but get thee gone. 
Why dost thou stay ? 
Lucius. To know my errand, madam. 
Portia. I would have had thee there 
and here again, 
Ere I can tell thee what thou should’st do 
there. 
O constancy, be strong upon my side ! 
Set a huge mountain ’tween my heart 
and tongue ! 
I have a man’s mind, but a woman’s 
might. 
How hard it is for women to keep 
counsel !— 
Art thou*nere yet ? 

Lucius. Madam, what should I do? 
Run to the Capitol, and nothing else? 
And so return to you, and nothing else ? 

Portia. Yes, bring me word, boy, if 

thy lord look well, 
For he went sickly forth. And take good 
note 
What Cesar doth, what suitors press 
to him. 
Hark, boy! what noise is that ? 
Lucius. I hear none, madam. 
Portia, Pr’ythee, listen well. 
MM 
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I heard a bustling rumour like a fray, 
And the wind brings it from the Capitol. 
Lucius. Sooth, madam, I hear nothing. 
* + - * . 
Portia. I must go in. Ah me! how 
weak a thing 
The heart of woman is! O Brutus! 
The heavens speed thee in thine enter- 
prise ! 
Sure the boy heard me:—Brutus hath a 
sult 
That Cesar will not grant. Oh! Igrow 
faint. 
Run, Lucius, and commend me to my 
lord. 
Say Iam merry. Come to me again, 
And bring me word what he doth say to 
thee. [Exeunt.” 


One more instance from the same 
great bosom-searcher. The complaint 
made by Portia is urged in pretty 
much the same spirit by Lady Percy. 
The wife deplores her husband's 
restless nights, and insists on knowing 
the cause. Hotspur has just finished 
that famous reading of a letter so 
familiar to all readers of sound di- 
gestion and hearty manhood, when 


** Enter Lavy Percy. 
Hotspur. How now, Kate? I must 
leave you within these two hours, 
Lady P. O my good lord, why are 

you thus alone ? 

For what offence have I this fortnight 
been 

A banish’d woman from my Harry’s bed? 

Tell me, sweet lord, what is ’t that takes 
from thee 

Thy stomach, pleasure, and thy golden 
sleep ? 

Why dost thou bend thine eyes upon the 
earth, 

And start so often when thou sitt’st alone ? 

Why hast thou lost the fresh blood in 
thy cheeks, 

And given my treasures and my rights of 
thee 

To thick-eyed musing and curs’d melan- 
choly? 

In thy faint slumbers I by thee have 
watch’d 

And heard thee murmur tales of iron wars, 

Speak terms of manage to thy bounding 
steed, 

Cry ‘ Courage! to the field!’ And thou 
hust talked 

Of sallies and retires ; of trenches, tents ; 

Of palisadoes, frontiers, parapets ; 

Of basilisks, of cannon, culverin ; 

Of prisoners’ ransom, and of soldiers 
slain ; 

And all the currents of a heady fight. 

Thy spirit within thee hath been so at 
war, 

And thus hath so bestirr’d thee in thy 
sleep, 
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That beads of sweat have stood upon thy 
brow, 

Like bubbles in a late disturbed stream : 

And in thy face strange motions have ap- 
pear’d, 

Such as we see when men restrain their 
breath 

On some great sudden haste. Oh! what 
portents are these ? 

Some heavy business hath my lord in 
hand, 

And I must know it, else he loves me 
not.” 


This eloquent appeal produces 
little effect on Hotspur, whose final 
answer displays what the cockneys 
call “a curious coincidence” with the 
convictions of Lord Mahon as to wo- 
man’s close-mindedness. He says,— 


“« Hark you, Kate: 
I must not have you henceforth question 
me 
Whither I go, nor reason whereabout. 
Whither I must, I must. And, to con- 
clude, 
This evening must I leave you, gentle 
Kate. 
I know you wise; but yet no further wise 
Than Harry Percy’s wife. Constant you 
are, 
But yet a woman, And for secrecy, 
No lady closer, for I well believe 
Thou wilt not utter what thou dost not 
know. 
And so far will I trust thee, gentle Kate ! 
Lady P. How! so far? 
Hotspur. Not an inch further.” 


There is, perhaps, one other secret, 
in addition to that mentioned by 
Hotspur, which most women can 
keep. If any gentleman desire to 
learn what this may be, we refer him 
to those best qualified to enlighten 
him—the incomparable, inexplicable, 
indispensable sex themselves. 

Leaving our political and literary 
friend Lord Mahon to make his and 
our peace with the fair formidables 
as best he may, we shall presume to 
address ourselves to a point which 
seems to have struck with wonder- 
ment a gentleman opposed to us in 
politics, and from whom it has some- 
times been our fortune to differ in 
literary questions. Sir Edward Bul- 
wer, whose Zanoni is only to be par- 
doned in consideration of his having 
produced that other very different 
work Night and Morning, is strongly 
impressed by an incident which we 
shall give in his own words:— 


“ Citizen Couthon, bending down, fon- 
dled the little spaniel that he invariably 
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carried in his bosom, even to the conven- 
tion, as a vent for the exuberant sensibi- 
lities which overflowed his affectionate 
heart.” 


In a note to this passage the au- 
thor makes the following remaks :— 


‘* This tenderness for some pet animal 
was by no means peculiar to Couthon; it 
seems rather a common fashion with the 
gentle butchers of the Revolution. Mr. 
George Duval informs us ( Annauz de la 
Terreur, vol. ili. p. 183) that Chaumette 
had an aviary to which he devoted his 
harmless leisure; the murderous Tour- 
nier carried on his shoulder a pretty 
little squirrel attached by a silver chain. 
Paris bestowed the superfluity of his 
affections upon two gold pheasants ; and 
Murat, who would not abate one of the 
three hundred thousand heads he de. 
manded, reared doves. Apropos of the 
spaniel of Couthon, Duval gives us an 
amusing anecdote of Sergent, not one of 
the least relentless agents of the massa- 
cre of September. A lady came to im- 
plore his protection for one of her rela- 
tions confined in the Abbaye. He scarcely 
deigned to speak to her. As she retired 
in despair, she trod by accident on the 
paw of his favourite spaniel. Sergent, 
turning round, enraged and furious, ex- 
claimed,—‘ Madam, have you no human- 
ity?” 


The Duchess D’Abrantes had been 
astonished in this way before Zanoni’s 
appearance. Speaking of Petion, this 
lady tells us that he one day dined at 
the house of Buzot, and that after 
dinner he threw himself on a large 
ottoman, where he played with a 
Newfoundland dog as friskily as a 
child, until both he and the dog fell 
asleep and snored in concert. This 
had been a stormy day at the Assem- 
bly, and Mademoiselle D’Abrantes 
remarks :—“ I don’t know how peo- 
ple set about conspiracies, but this I 
know, that were I on a jury I would 
not condemn a man on mere suspi- 
cion of whom I had such proof of his 
gay and careless character.” The 
opinion thus promulgated by the 
duchess is of a nature to reconcile 
people to that social dispensation 
whereby women are relieved from the 
duty of serving on juries. In plain 
terms, the opinion is, to use a ’rench 
expression, worth “ son pesant de fro- 
mige”—worth its weight in cheese. 
[t is good for nothing. Extravagant 
attachment to animals is not only 
compatible, but frequently—nay, ge- 
nerally, we may say—concomitant 
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with cruelty and depravity of charac- 
ter. We need not revert to the 
French Revolution for instances of 
this. Such instances abound among 
robbers and rogues of all grades, but 
are especially remarkable among 
gamblers, whether belonging to the 
“board of green cloth,” or to the 
broader and still more verdant tapis 
of “the turf.” We leave it to Sir 
Edward, who long ago boasted of 
being the sire of the “ philosephical 
novel” in our generation, to investi- 
gate the source of this predilection on 
the part of pugilists, playmen, and 
plunderers in general, for some pet 
animal or other. Whether it be that 
“ none are all evil ;” that 


‘* The heart, like a tendril, accustomed to 
cling, 
Let it grow where it will, cannot flou- 
rish alone, 
But will lean to the nearest and loveliest 
thing 
It can twine with itself, and make 
closely its own,” 


that, in short, cut off from the 
higher, more generous, and genial 
sympathies of cordial friendships and 
hohourable intercourse, such “ vic- 
tims of society,” as a novelist might 
call them, find in brutes “ something 
they can really love,” as the old lady 
emphatically said of her lap-dog— 
whether this, or the security inspired 
by the fact that a “dumb animal” 
will “see and hear and say nothing,” 
thus rendering the secrets of their 
comprehensive craft safe from be- 
trayal, but the secret of their sensi- 
bility is, as we have intimated above, 
a question to be solved by the philo- 
sophical baronet, who ne already 
done so much towards the exposure of 
the springs of human action. Our 
humbler province is simply to affirm 
the fact, that such things are —to 


* find out the cause of this effect, 
Or, rather say, the cause of this defect ; 
For this effect defective comes by cause,” 


to do this is the office of speculation 
more profound than we pretend to. 
It falls peculiarly within the province 
of the philosophical novel, and we 
trust Sir Edward Bulwer will give 
it his early attention. 

Not wholly unconnected with the 
class of feelings here spoken of is a 
slight remonstrance we have to ad- 
dress to the author of Pickwick; 
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though he will probably pronounce 
the concatenation to be worthy of 
being classed with the singular eoin- 
cidences discovered by poor dear Mrs. 
Nickleby. No matter, he will know 
what we mean. In Nicholas Nickleby 
Mr. Dickens, in the course of some 
just and feeling remarks on the treat- 
ment experienced by an uncomplain- 
ing class of sufferers, the daily go- 
vernesses, denounces the indignities 
wantonly inflicted on them by their 
unfeminine employers, — “ Indigni- 
ties,” says the author, “ outweighing 
in comparison any that the most 
heartless black-leg would put upon 
his groom.” Here we, in no un- 
friendly spirit, must request this very 
clever writer to “ explain.” A shrewd 
observer he unquestionably is, but 
where did he witness the “ indigni- 
ties” here spoken of as being inflicted 
bya heartless black-leg on his groom? 
in the words of grim Johnson we 
say, — 

‘* Let observation with extensive view, 
Survey mankind from China to Peru ;’ 


a mouthy couplet truly enough trans- 
lated by Leigh Hunt into “ Let ob- 
servation extensively observe ;” Look 
far and wide, Mr. Dickens, and we 
will bet any number of Bank of 
England notes, against your “ Ameri- 
can notes for general circulation,” 
that a black-leg’s groom is as gingerly 
treated as any biped in her Britannic 
majesty’s dominions. And for the 
best of reasons. He is that rarest of 
of all animals,—an indispensable man, 
or nearly so. The black-leg, when 
selecting him, looked out for an 
“artful dodger” (we thank thee, 
Charles, for teaching us that word) ; 
and, like master like man,— 


Arcades ambo — id est, blackguards 
both,” — 


is the principle on which they both 


proceed. If the demolisher of the 
“ Dotheboys’” schools will, by his 
vivid moral portraitures of female 
persecution in the class of daily go- 
vernesses, produce or induce a state 
of things under which they shall be 
treated by empty-headed, hollow- 
hearted mothers, with as much con- 
sideration and as little of indignity 
as that shewn by the black-leg, how- 
ever heartless to his groom, he will 
have done additional service to a 


cause which all his writings hitherto 
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have tended to advance — namely, 
that of genuine feeling and hearty 
human sympathies. 

Here had we proposed to pause, 
when the Journal of a Hungarian 
Traveller fell under our notice, and 
surprised us by this strange an- 
nouncement,—* The present literary 
poverty of England is a proof of the 
internal feeling of the nation ; and is 
the less to be regretted, as the aim of 
its existence is to trade, and not to 
write.” 

“OQ ye great authors, luminous, volu- 
minous, 

Ye twice ten hundred thousand daily 
scribes,” 


what will you say to this? For our 
own parts, being perfectly convinced 
that in our day writing is a matter 
of trading and nothing more, we can- 
not agree with the Traveller. But 
if our literary poverty be so apparent, 
let us enrich our columns by bor- 
rowing from the literature of France. 
Take, for example, from the pen of 
a French author of some celebrity — 
M. le Comte Alfred de Vigny—a 
sketch of London life, as it was in 
the days of Chatterton. Poor Chat- 
terton’s story seems to have moved 
the count’s sensibilities in a far 
greater degree than it did those of 
Walpole. In fact, the French writer 
overflows with sentiments, 


« Sublime as billows 
Heaving between this world and worlds 
beyond,” 


in more than one of his prose pro- 
ductions when deploring the fate of 
him whom Wordsworth finely de- 
signates 


“ The marvellous boy, 
The sleepless soul that perish’d in his 
pride.” 


But M. de Vigny’s signal tribute 
to the memory of the ill - starred 
youth is a dramatic production. This 
we would willingly review at length 
for the edification of our fellow- 
countrymen. One only obstacle pre- 
vents us. It is that we are not stocks 
nor stones. The pathos of the French 
poet is too much for us; and if too 
much for ws, practised as we neces- 
sarily are in the perusal of prodigious 
productions, how far more harrowing 
must the effect of M. de Vigny’s por- 
traiture of Chatterton’s sorrows be if 
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abruptly placed before the eyes of 
those more used unto the “ melting 
mood!” The only scenes we dare 
venture upon are two in which Chat- 
terton is, though a prominent cha- 
racter, yet not the only one strikingly 
introduced. M. de Vigny favours 
us with his views of London life and 
patrician habits as prevalent at the 
period which he pourtrays. Chatter- 
ton is lodging at the house of Mr. 
John Bell, with whose wife, Kitty 
Bell, he is deeply, tenderly, and pla- 
tonically in love,—a love which Kitty, 
having a brute for her awful, lawful 
husband, thinks it but grateful to 
return,—also, of course, platonically. 
A Quaker is likewise an inmate of the 
Bell establishment, though for what 
dramatic purpose does not very clearly 
appear. This prefatory word is suf- 
ficient to introduce the scene we have 
selected. It is the 3d of the 2d act: 


* Cuarrenton, the Quaker, Joux Bett, 
and Kirry Bett, are seated at breakfast, 
when enter Lorp Tatnot, Lorp Lav- 
pDERDALE, Lorp Kunasron, and three 
other young lords in hunting costume. 


Lord Talbot (rather drunk), Where is 
he 1—where is he? Ha, here is he! My 
old friend and companion, what are 
you at here? You have left and will 
have nothing more to do with ws. Now 
that you are become famous, you regard 
with contempt. Well, for my part, I 
learnt nothing at Oxford except boxing, 
but I am not the less your friend on 
that account, Gentlemen, this is my 
friend 

Chatterton 
~ 

Lord Talbot. My friend, Chatterton. 

Chatterton (ear nestly pressing his hand). 
George, George, ever imprude nt! 

Lord Talbot. What is there to be vexed 
about? Gentlemen, here you see the 
author of the poems which have made so 
much noise in the world. I was at the 
university with him sand, egad! I should 
never have suspected him of such talent,’ 
xc. &e, 


(interrupting him). My 


ILlis lordship continues in this strain 
much to Chatterton’s vexation ; till 
at length observing the Quaker, he 
and the other lords set to quizzing, 
“a sort of game they have never 
started before,” when the fun is thus 
interrupted by 


“Chatterton (in a low voice to Lord 
Talbot). George, this is all very thought- 
less, and by no means suits me, as you 
oughttoknow. Remember Primrose Hill! 
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I shall be glad of a word with you on 
your return from hunting.” 


This threat calls off Lord Talbot 
from the Quaker; yet Chatterton 
gains but little thereby, for the 
drunken lord and his ‘jolly com- 
panions turn their light artillery 
against Kitty Bell, to whose attrac- 
tions they attribute Chatterton’s ob- 
stinate seclusion from the world. 
Lord Kingston declares that Talbot 
stands no chance against such a rival 
as the poet. Hesays, “ // n’aura pas 
la petite Catherine—comment— Kitty ? 
To which query Chatterton replies 
with much solemnity, “ Oui, my lord, 
Kitty—c est son nom en abrégé.” 

The lords shortly after remount, 
leaving the poet in a pucker at his 
retreat having been discovered, his 
name and fame announced, and his 
platonic love made the subject of 
unhallowed ribaldry. He hopes, 
however soon to free himself from 
these and all other nuisances through 
the friendly intervention of the Lord 
Mayor of London, to whom, as an 
old friend of his father, he has ven- 
tured to address a letter requesting 
his good offices. The civic sovereign 
answers the letter in person; and his 
lords ship's arrival is vivaciously de- 
scribed in the following scene, the 
6th of the 3d act. The “sound of the 
coming carriage-wheels suggests to 
Kitty Bell a shrewd suspicion. “ ZZ 
me semble,” she says, “ que jentends 
une voiture.’ ‘The same sound at- 
tracts the attention of the “ young 
lords,” engaged up stairs at dinner : 


“ The young lords come down, their napkins 
in their hands, and in hunting costume, 
to see the Lonv Mayor. Sia 
bearing torches enter and range theme 
themselves in a row. The Lornp Mayor 
is announced. 

Kitty Bell. He is coming himself ! 

The Lord Mayor to see Mr. Chatterton! 

Rachel! — my children! — what 
fortune !—come kiss me! 
[She runs to them and embraces them 
with transport. 
John Bell. The fits of folly 
women are inexplicable. 
The Quaker (aside), The mother gives 
her children a lover's kiss, and knows it 
not.” 


servants 


good 


in these 


The Lord Mayor now enters, and 
having received and replied to the 
greetings of Lord Talbot and the 
others, inquires for Chatterton. On 
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the latter pamnenns himself, his 
lordship exclaims :— 


“Ha, my friend, is it you? Come 
here and let me have alook at you. I 
knew your father ; a worthy man, if ever 
there was one. A poor soldier, it is 
true, but one who had made his way 
bravely. And so you are the Thomas 
Chatterton who has amused himself with 
verse-making. Very well for once, my 
friend, but it won’t do for a continuance. 
We have all of us had the same fancy. 
Ha! ha! In my spring-time I did like 
you ; and neither Littleton, Swift, nor 
Wilkes, ever wrote in praise of beauty 
more lively and elegant verses than my 
own,” &c. &c. 


After comforting Chatterton in 
this way by proving to demonstration 
that Ben Jonson was right when de- 
nouncing poetry as an unprofitable 
art, —“ good unto none, and least to 
its possessor,” he proposes that the 
youth should turn his back on the 
Muses, and accept some subordinate 
situation in the civic household. In 
this result of his application to the 
Lord Mayor, Chatterton beholds the 
ruin of all his hopes, and M. de 
Vigny has a vast field for the display 
of his tragic powers. Tlere, as al- 
ready intimated, we dare not follow 
him. But in return for the graphic 
power and great fidelity with which 
the count has caught some of the 
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more characteristic features of our 
countrymen and their customs, we 
beg to suggest to him the propriety 
and prudence of dedicating the next 
edition of his drama to an English 
nobleman, whose munificent patron- 
age of literature has obtained for him 
the distinction of being noticed by 
Paul de Kock in his amusing novel, 
Ni jamais ni toujours. The noble 
lord’s name and address are thus 
given by the novelist,— 

“ Lord Smitson, Street - Kings, 
London.” 

Here we have arrived at the mid- 
way, the halfway-house, at which we 
shall halt for the relief of the reader 
and our own refreshment. 

In making our bow, we venture to 
hope that by some random shot we 
may have been lucky enough to hit 
the mark, or not to have been very 
wide of it. And if otherwise, we have 
the philosopher's comforting conclu- 
sion in our thoughts when he thus 
defines the critical art: —‘“ All criti- 
cism is but the art of conjecturing ; 
the art of choosing among many lies, 
that which is most like the truth.” 
If this be all the mystery, there is 
but small glory in success, and as 
little shame in failure. In which 
faith gentle, or ungentle, reader, we 
bid thee cordially farewell ! 
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THE LIFE OF SIR MURRAY MAXWELL. 


Cuapter ITI. 


TAKING OF THE WEST INDIAN ISLANDS—FORTIFICATION OF THE DIAMOND ROCK—CAPTURE 
OF SURINAM—— EMPLOYED TO NEGOTIATE TIE CAPITULATION——SENT HOME WITH DE- 
SPATCHES — APPOINTED HARBOUR-MASTER-—-EXCHANGE OF SHIPS—CONDUCTS A CON- 


VOY TO ENGLAND—PAID OFF. 


Ir is the business of the general his- 
torian to describe how, in the course 
of the remaining months of this year, 
the Island of ‘Tobago, together with 
the valuable colonies of Demerara, 
Essequibo, and Berbice, fell one after 
another into the hands of the Eng- 
lish. There was little or no fighting 
in the attainment of these objects. 
The enemy, confounded at the sudden 
appearance on their shores of a for- 
midable squadron, in which an over- 
whelming military force was believed 
to be embarked, submitted on capitu- 
lation at the first summons, or waited 
only to receive a broadside or two 
from a ship of war, when they sur- 
rendered. At Tobago, for example, 
General Berthier anticipated an at- 
tack, by proposing, so soon as the 
British troops were landed, to haul 
down his flag. The reduction of 
Essequibo and Berbice was effected 
with equal facility, and even Deme- 
rara, in the harbour of which lay a 
14-gun corvette, offered no resist- 
ance. The sole difficulty to be en- 
countered, indeed, in the attack of 
each of these places, consisted in the 
shallowness of the water on the coast, 
and to overcome that the zeal and 
intelligence of the naval officers em- 
ployed afforded ample means. 

Two settlements, however, the 
enemy still retained in these quar- 
ters; one of which, the Island of 
Martinique, was at once too exten- 
sive and too well supplied with 
troops and warlike stores to warrant 
any direct operations against it by 
the force of which General Grinfield 
was at the head. A great source 
of annoyance, moreover, it proved to 
the commerce of the British Antilles, 
inasmuch as, from its excellent har- 
bour in Fort Royal Bay, privateers 
and cruisers were enabled to emerge in 
the very teeth, as it were, of the Eng- 
lish squadron, and in defiance of every 
effort that was made to prevent it. 
The truth, indeed, is, that nature has 
so formed the bay in question, that to 
close it against the ingress or egress 


of vessels bent on a free navigation 
is, by the ordinary process of block- 
ade, impossible. 

At the distance of a mile, or some- 
thing less, from the south-western 
extremity of the island, stands, de- 
tached and sheer, an enormous rock, 
of which the height, as taken by the 
quadrant, appears to be six hundred 
feet. The rock in question, which is 
called Roche de Diamant, or Dia- 
mond Rock, measures very nearly a 
mile in circumference, and is de- 
scribed by one who is familiar with 
it as in form resembling a round 
haystack. Moreover, it is so placed 
in the midst of a deep channel as to 
constitute an admirable screen for 
the passage of vessels at all times of 
the tide, and almost in every state 
of the weather; for while a block- 
ading squadron observes the mouth 
of the harbour, from which the rock 
is distant in a southerly direction 
about six miles, ships of the heaviest 
burthen may creep round the rock 
unseen, and either pounce upon some 
unlucky merchantman which sha’l 
have been noticed from the signal 
station, or themselves find protection 
against the pursuit of an enemy. 

We have no right to affirm that 
the idea of seizing and fortifying the 
Diamond Rock originated with Cap- 
tain Maxwell. ‘There is, indeed, 
among his friends a lively impression 
that even to this degree of merit he 
is in some measure entitled, while 
all who served upon the staticn 
acknowledge that to his ingenuity 
and perseverance the success of the 
enterprise was mainly owing. But 
as there is no positive evidence of 
the fact, we fecl that we shall 
best consult what would have been 
Captain Maxwell’s personal wishes 
on the subject if we abstain from 
every thing like an endeavour to 
increase his reputation at the ex- 
pense of the well-earned renown of 
another. ‘This much, however, is 
certain,—that by whomsoever the 
project might have been suggested, it 
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was one of rare hardihood and en- 


terprise. The following account of 
the operations we extract partly 


from a well-written narrative which 
appeared in the 12th volume of the 
Naval Chronicle and partly from the 
manuscript journal of an officer, 
himself an actor in the scene, with a 
perusal of which we have been fa- 
voured :— 

The writer in the Chronicle, after 
fixing the position of the rock, goes 
on to describe its appearance and 
structure as follows :— 


“ The south side is inaccessible, being 
a flat steep, like a wall, sloping a little 
towards the top. The east side is like- 
wise inaccessible, with an overhanging 
eave about 300 feet high; there are 
other eaves of great magnitude on the 
south-west side, but here also the rock is 
impregnable. The west side, where the 
breakers run into the sea, affords the 
only landing, and that notat all times prac- 
ticable, on account of the surf; and even 
after a person has landed, he has to creep 
through crannies and over dangerous 
steeps till he reach the north-west side, 
where the eye is suddenly relieved by a 
sloping grove of fig-trees.” 


Such was the spot which Commo- 
dore Hood determined to seize and to 
convert into a sort of depdt, or “ sta- 
tionary cruiser,” whence boats might 
be detached to harass the enemy's 
trade, and a fire directed against his 
armed vessels as often as they should 


work out for the annoyance of that of 


the English. ‘To accomplish these 
objects it would be necessary to trans- 
port heavy cannon to the summit. 
And how was this to be done? Pro- 
bably there are no persons on the face 
of the earth except Englishmen to 
whom the possibility of accomplish- 
ing such a feat would have occurred. 
Probably there is no portion of the 
English people who, with means at 
their disposal so inadequate as those 
of which Captain Maxwell and his 
ship’s company were possessed, would 
have undertaken to carry the design 
into effect. 
the enterprise accompanied by the 
suggestion of plans for its sure and 
immediate accomplishment ; while 
the plans themselves, however out- 
rageous in theory, proved to be, when 
re i ad to practice, both judicious 
and feasible. We are not suflici- 
ently masters of nautical phraseo- 
logy to attempt in language of our 
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own a description of this extraordi- 
nary work. ‘We, therefore, gladly 

avail ourselves of a seaman’s account 
of the operation, premising only 
that the task assigned to the ship’s 
company was the establishment in 
battery of five pieces of cannon, three 
of which 24-pounders, were to be 
perched at the base and along the 
sides of the rock, while two long 
eighteens, should traverse upon its 
highest summit. 


‘ The most extraordinary operation of 
all,” says the manuscript from which we 
quote, ‘* was the sending these two long 
18-pounders from the deck of the Cen. 
taur to the extreme summit of the rock. 
For this purpose the ship was anchored 
in fifty-four fathoms, close under the 
south side of the Diamond, where the 
face of the rock is perpendicular. Kedge- 
anchors were laid out and the ship made 
as steady as possible ; a jac k.stay was 
constructed out of the large hawsers, and 
a purchase got ready. One end of the 
jack-stay, with the fixed end of the pur- 
chase, or pulley, was then sent up and 
secured near the summit of the rock, the 
lower part of the jack-stay being made 
fast to the forepart of the ship, where 
there would be the least movement in 
swinging. On the jack-stay was placed 
a traveller, to which the purchase was 
attached. The jack-stay was then set up 
and the guns slung to the traveller ; and 
in this manner hove up by the c: apst: in to 
the summit, being guyed, or steadied, in 
their way up by ropes from boats sta- 
tioned between the ship and the rock, 
On the 24th of February, 1804, this won- 
derful feat was accomplished, for at 
6 P.M., as appears by the Centaur’s Io 
the second 18-pounder was landed on the 
top of the rock.” 


So much for the mode by which 
this strange fortress was armed. Now 
for a description of the aspect which 
things presented after the garrison, 
told off to maintain and operate from 
it, had taken possession of their qua 
ters. The following we copy te the 
12th volume of the Naval Cho raniele, 
where it appears under the head 
“ Extracts of a Letter written from 
the Diamond Rock :”"— 





“In front of the slope is the Queen's 
battery, with a 24-pounder commanding 
the entrance and nearly the whole of the 
bay ; the 24-pounder, moving on a cen- 
tral- point carriage, completely covers the 
men who work it. . ° From th 
Queen’s battery a covered way is made 
to another battery, called the Centaur, 
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pointing to and commanding the north- 
east side ; the latter is peculiarly well con- 
structed, mounting also a 24-pounder. 
This may be termed the base of a rock, 
a ridge of which, running down between 
the two batteries, has been worn away 
by time. Here a rope-ladder is fixed, by 


which the garrison pass to the middle of 


the rock, where is Hood's battery , mount. 
ing a 24-pounder; thence the ascent to 
the top winds through shrubs and crags, 
and on the summit, which commands an 
immense distance, are two long 18- 
pounders and the Union Jack. 

‘« The commodore, whose activity and 
vigilance are of the most pushing kind, 
visits the rock almost daily, and w ‘ith him 
the officers of the Centaur, which is close 
by at anchor ip a place hitherto unknown 
to have afforded any anchorage, and so 
close to the Diamond that you may spit 
on it from the deck when the ourrent 
moves the ship. The commanders of t 
Blenheim, Ulysses, and Hippom enes 
frequently atte ind him w hen they join the 
blockade. At this moment the Blenheim 
and Romney, the latter arrived from 
Africa, are at anchor ona patch close by, 
now called the Diamond Patch, which no 
pilot ever knew of ; it was discovered by 
the commodore. The sailors explore 
the rock, ascending by the rope-ladder ; 
the soldiers, with their muskets, ascend 
the same way, the timid being Po 
midway in a bucket that is fixed b 
pulley -block and ropes, which the sea- 
men call the mail, or telegraph. Stores 
are also conveyed in the same manner to 
the magazine. ‘his travelling in the air 
has a most romantic appearance. ‘There 
are some springs on the rock, but they 
are of a mineral nature; tanks are, how- 
ever, building, and almost finished, such 
as in one day will cateh as much rain- 
water from the rock as will serve the co- 
lony for balf-a-year. The place is very 
healthy ; notwithstanding which an hos- 
pital has been begun, and the walls are 
already conspicuous above the founda- 
tion. 





and will think of so arduous an ur- 
dertaking in a place where no spade can 
make impression, and where every thing 
is blown and torn from it by mining, the 
lime fetched from St. Lucia, the bricks 
cut out with gunpowder, saws, hammers, 
anvils, &c. made out of old anchors ; forges 
going, and all this within the short space 
of about six weeks. For my own part 
I am astonished at what has been ac com. 
plished by the ellorts of a single ship’ 8 
crew. But the sailors, like sea-birds, 
build their nests in the most terrific caves, 
no matter how perilous of access they 

may be. Like busy ants, they creep 
about the small mass. Every where they 


are at work. ‘The saw, the anvil, the 


“1 know ni t what the good people of 
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grating file resound ; mines explode, and 
the flying fragments rend the air. Weve 
you to see how along a dire—I had al. 
most said perpendic uls ww — acclivity, the 
people hang in clusters, hauling up a 
24- pounder ‘by hawsers, you would be 
astonished; they look like mice haul. 
ing a sausage. Scarcely can we hear the 
governor directing them with his trum- 
pet trom the top ; while the Centaur, lying 
close under, resembles a cocoa-nut shell, 
to which the hawsers are attached. 

** At this moment I am in a tent on the 
hill. But when I go out on the steeps 
for the purpose of making sketches, if a 
shower happen to fall, I run to the nearest 
cavern for shelter, and as they are all in- 
habited and hung round with hammocks, 
I eenerally find the seamen busied about 
some thing or another, and not unfre- 
quently boiling wild spinach, which 
grows here abundantly, and is delicious, 

“‘ The sailors speak of coming here as 
of going ashore ; und so keen is their re- 
lish for the wild sort of liberty which 
thev enjoy that they never return on 
board again without reluctance. They 
are often deprived of the comforts and 

allowances to which they are entitled, but 

they never complain. They work twice 
as hard here as on ship- board, and hide 
their dehanen, should they be taken ill; 
indeed, more than one has died for lack 
of medical aid, merely because he could 
not bear the thought of being removed to 
the sick-ward.” 


The position 1 thus seized and forti- 
fied was given in charge to Captain 
Maurice, an officer of tried gallantry 
and distinguished merit, and regu- 
larly entered in the list of the royal 
navy as the “ Diamond Rock sloop of 
war.” It was occupied by a garrison 
of 120seamen and marines, and more 
than fulfilled, during many months, 
every purpose which it had been de- 
signed to serve. All communication 
with Martinique, through the finest 
harbour in the island, was entirely 
cut off, and the enemy’s principal 
naval station in the West Indian seas 
rendered useless; while their ship- 
ping was made subject to continual 
attacks from boats’ crews, which 
seemed to set danger at defiance. 
Under such circumstances, many and 
strenuous efforts were made to drive 
the English from their strong-hold. 
They were bombarded from the main- 
land, threatened with frequent de- 
scents, and subjected to a heavy 
cannonade night and day; yet they 
maintained themselves resolutely till 
in the summer of 1805 Admiral Vil- 
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leneuve, as is well known, established 
for the enemy a temporary superi- 
ority in the Caribean seas. Against 
the overwhelming force which was 
then brought against them, the de- 
fenders of the Diamond Rock could 
not long make head. After main- 
taining the combat till his ammuni- 
tion was expended, and destroying of 
the assailants a number superior to 
that of his “ ship’s company,” Captain 
Maurice found himself compelled to 
surrender, without the loss of honour 
to himself or his nation, or failing to 
win the respect of the officers and 
men to whom he had offered a re- 
sistance so determined. 

Having completed the equipment 
of the Diamond Rock, and provided 
otherwise for a strict blockade of 
Fort Royal, Commodore Hood pro- 
ceeded in the Centaur to Barbadoes, 
where an expedition was fitted out 
for the reduction of Surinam, of 
which the Dutch were still in pos- 
session. The naval force employed 
upon that service consisted, besides 
the commodore’s ship, of three fri- 
gates armed en flute, two sloops, and 
an armed schooner; while, under 
convoy of the squadron, sailed a fleet 
of transports, in which was embarked, 
with Major-General Sir Charles 
Green at its head, a small but efficient 
army of 2000 men. Amid the more 
dazzling glories of Trafalgar and the 
Peninsular campaigns, exploits such 
as the capture of a few islands in the 
far West could hardly fail of becom- 
ing virtually forgotten. Yet were 
these enterprises not without their 
dangers and difficulties too, while, as 
far as individual exertion is concerned, 
it may be doubted whether the de- 
mands made on men’s fortitude and 
gallantry were not in the latter in- 
stance as frequent and as great as any 
to which they could be subjected in 
the former. The reduction of Suri- 
nam, for example, though effected at 
a trifling cost of life, afforded ample 
scope for the exercise of hardihood 
and ingenuity on the part of the assail- 
ants; and as Captain Maxwell took a 
prominent part in every operation 
that went forward, we cannot but 
feel that we are called upon to de- 
scribe the more important of them at 
length. 

One great obstacle to the conquest 
of Surinam consisted, and to a cer- 
tain extent still consists, in its local 
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position and in the nature of its soil 
and climate. Shoal waters, through 
which numerous sandbanks are scat- 
tered, render the island itself ex- 
tremely difficult of approach, while a 
landing is to be attempted only at 
particular points, and, to use an ex- 
pression well understood by mari- 
ners, at the top of high water. In 
the year 1804, moreover, a marshy 
soil, overgrown with jungle, pre- 
cluded all approach to the interior, 
except by way of the creeks and 
rivers, the whole of which were 
guarded by redoubts, or permanent 
forts, or floating batteries, or a com- 
bination of the three. Thus just 
within a bar which closed the mouth of 
the Surinam river, on a neck of land 
called Braam’s Point, a battery, 
mounting seven heavy guns, was 
planted. Farther up the same stream 
was the strong fortress of Frederici ; 
while higher still, at the junction of 
the Commewyne with the Surinam, 
stood New Amsterdam, a place of 
much force and great extent, where 
not fewer than eighty pieces of can- 
non were in battery. All these, it 
will be observed, covered the capital 
of the colony, both above and below, 
for Paramaribo lies midway, as it 
were, between Frederici and the fort 
guns of Leyden, between which and 
Frederici the communication is kept 
up by a causeway, measuring about 
700 yards in length. Now when it 
is born in mind that for lack of 
water the Centaur could not approach 
within several miles of the coast, that 
the frigates, ere they could bring 
their guns to bear, must be forced over 
the bar, that even then they came 
into a shallow channel and lay ex- 
posed to the fire of the enemy’s bat- 
teries, some notion will be formed of 
the sort of difficulties which the in- 
vaders were required to overcome ere 
they could throw one soldier on the 
beach, far less lead the troops, when 
landed, in the direction of the capital. 
Neither Commodore Hood nor Gene- 
ral Green were blind to the obstacles 
which they had undertaken to sur- 
mount. ‘They were fortunate, how- 
ever, in having under their command 
some of the ablest officers whom the 
two services have produced; and in 
full reliance on the hearty support 
which would be afforded, they bent 
their energies to the task that was 
before them. 
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The first thing to be done was to 
gain the command of the two riv ers, 
on the banks of which, so as in some 
sort to be approachable by both, Fort 
New Amsterdam is planted. With 
this view the Centaur, with the main 
body of the expedition, took up a 
station about ten miles from the 
mouth of the Surinam; while a di- 
vision of the army, commanded by 
Brigadier-General Maitland, was de- 
spatched, under conyoy of the Hip- 
pomenes corvette, to affect a landing 
in Warappa Creek, about thirty miles 
to the eastward. From that point, it 
was calculated that the Commewyne 
might easily be gained and a sufficient 
number of boats secured to render it 
available in future operations; for 
down the channel of the Comme- 
wyne, General Maitland was directed 
to convey his corps, so as to place it 
in rear of the fort which was the ob- 
ject of attack. 

The detached force having pro- 
ceeded on its way, preparations were 
made at head-quarters for landing a 
body of troops at Braam’s Point, and 
thereby opening for the boats of the 
fleet the navigation of the Surinam 
river. As we have already stated, 
there stood on Braam’s Point a strong 
battery of 18-pounders, while the 
water along the coast was every where 
so shallow that to bring vessels 
of a heavy burthen within gun-shot 
of the place seemed to be impossible. 
The Centaur, indeed, and the other 
ships of which the armament was 
complete, proved perfectly useless on 
this occasion. But Commodore Hood 
had in his squadron the Emerald, a 
frigate armed en flute, the Pandour 
troop-ship, and the Drake sloop-of- 
war; and to the officers commanding 
these, instructions were communicated 
to force their ships, at all hazards, 
over the bar, and to engage the bat- 
tery from the river. As fortune 
would have it, the wind blew strong 
upon the coast, and Captain Edward 
O'Brien, of the Emerald, was not 
slow to take advantage of it. He 
caught the tide at the happy mo- 
ment, drove his frigate against the 
bank, received the enemy's ‘fire with- 
out returning it, and swung proudly 
into the mouth of the river. The 
Pandour and Drake following so 
noble an example, all the real “diffi- 
culties of the enterprise were over- 


come. One or two broadsides drove 
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the enemy from their guns. <A party 
from the 64th regiment was thrown 
ashore under cover of the smoke, and 
the battery being stormed was soon 
in possession of the assailants, who 
made at the same time forty-five pri- 
soners. 

Having thus secured a footing on 
the island, and so distributed his force 
as to command, in some degree, a 
convenient line for future operation, 
Commodore Hood determined to in- 
vite the governor of Surinam to a 
surrender; for which purpose Cap- 
tain Maxwell, accompanied by one of 
the general's aide-de-camps, was des 
patched to Fort Amsterdam under a 
flag of truce. Meanwhile, that time 
might not be wasted, the commodore’s 
pendant was transferred to the Eme- 
rald, which, by the manual labour of 
the crew, was forced through three 
feet of mud, and placed in a conve- 
nient position for engaging the re- 
doubt of Frederici. There an engi- 
neer officer, Lieutenant-Colonel Ship- 
ley, landed to reconnoiter, and having 
discovered that from a plantation, or 
farm, which had been recently esta- 
blished, there was a rude pathway 
that conducted to the rear of Frede- 
cici, he removed all doubt from the 
minds of the commanders-in-chief as 
to the practicability of the enterprise 
on which they had embarked. Still, 
having sent a flag of truce, and 
offered terms, they considered them- 
selves bound to suspend more active 
proceedings till the answer of the 
governor should be received. It 
came at last, though not till after an 
interval of nearly two days, and was 
such as a brave man might be ex- 
pected to dictate. He refused to give 
up the charge with which his coun- 
try had entrusted him, and dared the 
invaders to wrest it from him. 

There remained now but one course 
for the English to follow, namely, to 
close round Fort Amsterdam with as 
little delay as possible, and to bring 
the campaign to a termination by 
the process of a siege. In order to 
effect this, the forts Frederici and 
Leyden, both guarding the capital 
on this side, must be reduced, as well 
as two or three redoubts of less im- 
portance in the direction of Warappa 
Creek ; and nothing doubting that of 
the latter General Maitland and 
Captain Shepley of the Hippomenes 
would take good care, General 
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Green and Commodore Hood gave 
their attention to the former. <Ac- 
cordingly, about an hour before mid- 
night on the 29th of April, 140 sol- 
diers, having Brigadier - General 
Hughes at their head, and thirty 
seamen, of whom Captain Monee 
took the command, disembarked : 
the point which Colonel Shepley had 
reconnoitered. They were lightly 
equipped, and carried with them only 
the ammunition in their pouches ; but 
they had full confidence in their 
leaders and nowise distrusted one an- 
other. Their night-march, though a 
fatiguing one, was therefore accom- 
plished in high spirits, and they 
arrived about five in the morning, 
just after the day had fully dawned, 
at the point of their destination. 

The little party had moved over a 
deep and miry path, through the 
heart ofa tangled wood. Some heavy 
rain, which fell the day previously, 
had greatly increased the difficulties 
of the movement; nevertheless, they 
gained the open country without 
leaving one straggler behind, and be- 
gan immediately to form. They 
were not permitted to do so unmo- 
lested. An alarm being given, the 
guns of Port Frederici opened with 
grape, to which a sharp fire of mus- 
ketry, so soon as the columns fairly 
displayed themselves, was added. 
But both men and officers knew 
wherein their best chances of success 
lay. ‘They never once halted to re- 
ply to the salute, but dashing at dou- 
ble-quick across the glacis, rushed 
through the ditch, clambered over 
the parapet, and forced an en- 
trance gallantly by the embrasures. 
Away ran the Dutchmen to Fort 
Leyden, and hard upon their heels 
followed the victors of Fort Frede- 
rici. The same results followed here 
as had occurred in the first instance, 
and at the expense of only two lives 
and the loss of some six or eight 
wounded, both of these places, toge- 
ther with 120 prisoners, fell into the 
hands of the English. 

The result of this enterprise was to 
secure to General Green a position 
upon the Commewyne, whence the 
whole of New Amsterdam could be 
taken in reverse. Moreover, it gave 
to Commodore Hood complete com- 
mand of the river, with the ready 
means of communication between his 
force and that under Captain Ship- 
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ley of the Hippomenes, whom he 
could at any moment bring to him- 
self, together with the detachment 
of troops of which General Maitland 
was in command. Besides all which, 
it placed at the disposal of the British 
chief the richest portion of the colo- 
ny, the country below Fort Leyden 
being remarkable for the abundance 
of cattle and corn which it produces. 
Hence all difiiculties arising out of the 
possible failure of supplies were re- 
moved, and it was competent for the 
commanding officers to conduct their 
operations in future, at any rate of 
celerity, which might best fall in 
with their own convenience. But as 
they were not Spaniards, nor had 
learned to act on the principle of the 
proverb which says, “ Never do to- 
day what can be put off till to-mor- 
row,” they did not intermit their 
exertions for a moment. General 
Maitland was directed to sweep his 
end of the island of all the posts and 
stations which he might find there ; 
and, descending the Commewyne, to 
cut off the garrison in the capital 
from its resources on that side. Every 
thing was done, both there and else- 
where, with admirable zeal and quick- 
ness. Captain Shipley secured a 
number of empty- boats; General 
Maitland’s corps embarked in them ; 
the main body marching up the 
bank of the Surinam, and having 
its guns and stores conveyed by 
water, arrived at Leyden. All things, 
in short, were in order for a close 
siege, when the Dutch governor saw 
that his case was hopeless, and sub- 
mitted. ‘Thus at the trifling expense 
of eight men killed and twenty-one 
wounded, the important colony of 
Surinam passed into the hands of the 
English; as well as a 32-gun frigate, 
a corvette mounting eighteen guns, 
a large flotilla of national and private 
vessels, and upwards of two thousand 
troops, the whole of which became 
prisoners of war. 

The part which Captain Maxwell 
played in carrying forward these 
operations is spoken of in the public 
letters both of the general and the 
commodore in very flattering terms. 
This fact of itselé might justify all 
that we have ventured to say re- 
specting his merits, bat it does not 
standalone. Whena negotiation was 
proposed by the Dutch commandant, 
Captain Maxwell was selected on the 
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part of the English to conduct it; 
and on the surrender of the place, he 
was chosen by Commodore Hood as 
the officer to whom should be in- 
trusted the carrying home of the de- 
spatehes. General Green likewise, on 
whom the government of the eon- 
quered province devolved, seems to 
have regarded him with more than 
common favour; for he conferred 


upon him at once the situation of 


harbour-master, an appointment from 
which both honour and emolument 
were expected to arise. It is true 
that in these respects, as far at least 
as emolument is concerned, the hopes 
both of the authorities which con- 
ferred, and of the officer who ae- 
cepted the situation, were disappoint- 
ed. The harbour-master received no 
salary ; he was remunerated by fees 
or dues on merchant vessels clearing 
out, as well as by fines levied on the 
export and import of particular de- 


s:riptions of goods; and the trade of 


Surinam being even then consider- 
able, the whole were calculated as 
amounting at the least to four 
hundred pounds a-year. But Cap- 
tain Maxwell, though confirmed in 
his office by the king’s government, 
and retaining it from 1805 to 1815, 
never derived from it more than a 
paltry pittance of somewhere about 
fifty pounds per annum. ‘The truth 
is, that Sir Murray Maxwell was not 
under any circumstances famous for 
attending closely to his own pecuniary 
affairs. In the present instance, too, 


he was of necessity in the hands of 


others, because the calls of his pro- 
fession led him away from the seat 
of his civil labours, which he was 
obliged to perform by deputy. Now 
we are not going to charge the per- 
son employed by Captain Maxwell to 
represent him with having deliber- 
ately wronged his principal in the 
settlement of their accounts. We 
only know that the balance in favour 
of the latter, whose share had been 
fixed at two thirds of the gross re- 
ceipts, the remaining third being 
made over to the deputy, amounted 
at the end of ten years to no more 
than five hundred pounds; whereas 
in the neighbouring colony of Deme- 
rara, where the trade was far less 
flourishing, his brother harbour- 
master seldom eleared less than one 
thousand pounds annually. But let 
that pass. If it added but little to 
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his pecuniary resources, the harbour- 
mastership of Surinam brought with 
it, at all events, an acknowledgment 
of Captain Maxwell's professional 
merits. It was conferred upon him 
by the local government as upon one 
who had performed good service in 
the reduction of the island, and the 
nomination was recognised and con- 
firmed by the home authorities, be- 
vause his gallantry and intelligence 
had earned it. 

On the 12th of June, 1804, Captain 
Maxwell reached London. He pro- 
ceeded at once to the Admiralty to de- 
liver his despatches, and was thanked 
by the Board for the services which 
he had rendered ; after which it was 
announced to him that he was master 
of his own time till the sailing of the 
autumn convoy. For in accepting 
the mission to England, he did not 
resign his command of the Centaur. 
On the contrary, an acting captain 
was nominated to take charge of the 
ship during his absence, who would, 
of course, relinquish the trust as soon 
as he should return; and the de- 
parture of the next fleet having been 
fixed for the end of October at the 
earliest, Captain Maxwell found, a 
rare occurrence in his active life, 
that nearly four entire months were 
absolutely at his disposal. 

Having arranged to his own satis- 
faction the public business which 
brought him to London, and among 
other points secured, through the 
recommendation of the Admiralty, 
his majesty’s confirmation in the post 
of harbour-master at Surinam, Cap- 
tain Maxwell proceeded to Scotland, 
where, in the bosom of his family, 
and among friends and relatives who 
much esteemed him, he spent a por- 
tion of his time very agreeably. It 
was felt, however, both by Mrs. Max- 
well and himself, that there were in- 
conveniences attending the continued 
residence of the former in a situation 
so remote. Accordingly, a small but 
comfortable house being hired in the 
vicinity of Plymouth, Captain Max- 
well removed his wife and children 
thither; and there the weeks which 
still remained of his season of pro- 
fessional repose passed by in unin- 
terrupted tranquillity and enjoyment. 

At length, towards the end of No- 
vember, he received notice that a 
fleet was about to sail from Ports- 
mouth, under conyoy of the Hyzna, 
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a 24-gun frigate, of which Captain 
Fahie was in command. Captain 
Maxwell proceeded at once to the 
point of rendezvous, and, as a pas- 
senger on board of the Hyzna, was 
conveyed to Barbadoes. He reached 
his old station in January 1805, 
where no event of importance had 
occurred since he quitted it, and re- 
sumed, without delay, his duties as 
Captain of the Centaur. But within 
six weeks of his return, an occurrence 
took place which in more than one 
way affected him painfully. His 
friend, Commodore Hood, was super- 
seded in the command of the squadron. 
It was felt to be of sufficient extent 
and importance to justify the presence 
of an officer of higher rank, and Rear 
Admiral the Hon. Alexander Coch- 
rane came out to hoist his flag on the 
station. Captain Maxwell lamented, 
as was natural, that an arrangement 
should have been made which de- 
prived him of the society of a chief 
to whom he was deeply attached ; 
he did not anticipate that it would 
operate as a temporary blight upon 
his professional prospects, yet the 
case was so. 

Commodore Hood departed for 
England in the Amsterdam frigate, 
and Captain Maxwell remained in 
sole command of the Centaur. He 
proceeded in her to Jamaica in pur- 
suit of the Rochfort squadron, the 
appearance of which in those seas 
occasioned at that time great un- 
easiness throughout the British West 
Indies. But though much superior 
to any force which could have been 
brought against him, Admiral Vil- 
leneuve, as is well known, avoided 
coming in collision with his enemies. 
The consequence was, that, except by a 
display of zeal and good seamanship, 
the British fleet found no opportunity 
to distinguish itself; whilethe French- 
men, enriched by the capture of a 
valuable convoy, succeeded in making 
good their return to Europe. 

It was towards the end of April 
1805, that Captain Maxwell, then at 
Jamaica, effected an exchange from 
the Centaur into the Galatea, a 32- 
gun frigate. The motives which in- 
duced him to take this step were 
two-fold ; first, because the Galatea, 
being an admirable sailer, seemed toas- 
sure him of much and active employ- 
ment ; and next, because the Centaur 
was under orders for England, whither 
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he had no desire to return, and where 
he could not flatter himself that to so 
young an officer the command of a 
74 would be continued. There was 
nothing in the visible aspect of affairs 
to controvert this reasoning —there 
was much which gave to it at least a 
tone of great plausibility , yet the 
results of the movement were unfor- 
tunate. Ile had scarcely settled him- 
self in his new command, he had 
found no opportunity of turning it to 
a profitable account, when, to his 
great surprise, he received a commu- 
nication from the admiral, directing 
him to hand over the Galatea to an- 
other. As the letter which conveyed 
these instructions is a curious one, 
and a knowledge of its contents seems 
necessary to the right understanding 
of the whole affair, we subjoin it :— 


« FI.M.S. Northumberland, 
Carlisle Bay, 13th June, 1805. 
** My dear Sir, — It is with real pain 
that [ am forced, as you will see by the 
inclosed copy of a letter from the Ad- 
miralty, to deprive you of the command 
of your ship, to which Captain Sayer is 
in consequence appointed. Itappears to 
me that the Admiralty do not approve of 
Commodore Hood's not obeying their 
former orders. You will also observe 
that I am directed to appoint Captain 
Woolcombe to the Proselyte, so that I 
have only the Hyzna to give you; you 
will, therefore, have charge of the con- 
voy for England. I sincerely wish you 
a better ship, and hope to see you again 
out here. 1 assure you that I teel much 
at Josing you from this station. You 
have my best wishes for your success ; 
and believe me, my dear sir, &c. &c. 
** ALEXANDER CocuRANE.” 


The above letter is a kind and 
good one. It indicates the best feel- 
ing in the writer towards his corres- 
pondent, and distinctly charges the 
Admiralty with doing wrong — 
whether intentionally or not, the ad- 
miral, of course, does not hazard an 
opinion—towards a brave and meri- 
torious officer. The truth, however, 
is, that it was the admiral, and not 
the home authorities, who did Captain 
Maxwell this wrong. Moreover, the 
whole matter began and ended in a 
mistake. The letter from the Ad- 
miralty, of which Admiral Cochrane 
inclosed to Captain Maxwell a copy, 
was not a fresh order, but a mere 
duplicate copy of certain instructions 
which had been sent out to Com- 
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modore Hood while commanding on 
the station; which had by him been 
received and acted upon, subject to 
such modifications as his judgment 
had suggested, and the Board of Ad- 
miralty admitted and approved of. 
The circumstances of the case were 
these :— 

Attached to Commodore Hood’s 
squadron was the fine 38-gun frigate, 
the Amelia, of which Captain Lord 
Proby had the command. Late in 
1804, his lordship died ; upon which 
Commodore Hood, acting in obedience 
to the usages of the service, removed 
Captain Woolcombe from the Pro- 
selyte, into the larger ship which 
had become vacant. At the same 
time the commodore, while reporting 
these proceedings, suggested to the 
Lords of the Admiralty, that should 
it be their lordships’ wish to appoint 
an officer senior to Captain Wool- 
ecombe to the Amelia, the arrange- 
ments could easily be effected by their 
sending their protégé out in a smaller 
vessel, to which Captain Woolcombe 
would at once be transferred. All this 
appeared simple and regular enough, 
neither in the distribution of powers 
that immediately followed was there 
any thing of which the parties af- 
fected by it could have just reason to 
complain; for before there was time 
to receive an answer to his despatch 
Commodore Hood was waited upon 
by Captain Fahie of the Hyena, and 
the wishes of the Admiralty were 
made known to him through a let- 
ter, of which Captain Fahie was the 
bearer. The letter in question in- 
timated their lordships’ desire that 
he, Captain F., should be placed in 
command of the first good ship on 
the West India station which might 
become vacant ; and the commodore 
conceiving that such a vacancy had 
occurred, transferred him to the 
Amelia, and gave the Hyena to Cap- 
tain Woolcombe. 

Meantime Captain Heathcoate, of 
whose exchange from the Galatea 
into the Centaur we have already 
spoken, had applied through his 
friends in London for the Amelia. 
The Admiralty, too, had received the 
application with favour; and the 
Proselyte, a small frigate, was in con- 
sequence despatched for Barbadoes 
with instructions that the officer who 
carried her out, Captain Sayer, should 
be appointed either to the Amelia or 
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the Galatea, while Captain Wool- 
combe took charge of the Proselyte. 
There was then no thought enter- 
tained of any exchange having been 
effected between Captain Heathcoate 
and Captain Maxwell. The latter 
was supposed to be in command of 
the Centaur, the former of the Gala- 
tea; and the discretion allowed in 
the disposal of Captain Sayer was in- 
tended to leave Captain Heathcoate 
free, either to transfer himself to the 
Amelia, or to retain his own ship, the 
Galatea, according to the humour 
which might sway him at the period 
of Captain Sayer’s arrival. 

When the Proselyte reached the 
station, Captain Fahie was actually 
in command of the Amelia; and, as 
he was a senior officer both to Captain 
Heathcoate and Captain Sayer, the 
commodore did not conceive that he 
would be justified in disturbing him. 
Besides, the commodore had already 
received a letter from Lord Melville, 
expressing his approbation of the 
arrangement actually made; and he 
could not, without fresh orders, in- 
terfere with it. Hence the three 
rival candidates for the 38-gun frigate 
were left each in the command which 
he held when the Proselyte arrived ; 
namely, Captain Fahie in the Amelia, 
Captain Heathcoate in the Galatea, 
and Captain Sayer in the smaller 
vessel which he had himself navi- 
gated from England. 

Things were in this state, and the 
despatches explanatory of the ar- 
rangement on their way to London, 
when Commodore Hood was super- 
seded ; shortly after which Captain 
Maxwell, as we have elsewhere shewn, 
passed, by private agreement with 
Captain Heathcoate, into the Gala- 
tea. There could be no just reason 
to interfere with this arrangement ; 
neither, indeed, was it possible, to 
believe that it could be objected 
to at head-quarters; when Ad- 
miral Cochrane received that du- 
plicate of an old despatch, which he, 
strangely enough, mistook for a re- 
petition, in more peremptory terms, 
of an order which the commodore 
had disobeyed. He accordingly wrote 
and addressed to Captain Maxwell, 
who was then at St. Kitt’s in the 
Galatea, the letter of which we have 
judged it right to transcribe a copy. 
But this is not all. The letter m 
question, by a blunder of the admiral’s 
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secretary, was directed, not to Captain 
Murray Maxwell, but to Captain 
Keith Maxwell; the latter being the 
name of Captain Maxwell's brother, 
who was not, we believe, upon the 
station. Captain Maxwell saw at 
once that the whole transaction was 2 
blunder. He knew where the error 
lay ; and could he have seen and com- 
muniecated with the admiral, he felt 
that his ship would not be taken 
from him. Indeed there were not 
wanting those among his brother- 
officers who being, like himself, con- 
versant with the merits of the case, 
earnestly recommended that he should 
take advantage of the error in the 
address of the admiral’s despatch, and 
keep the Galatea till the business 
could be thoroughly sifted. But 
Captain Maxwell’s sense of duty 
would not permit him to weigh for 
one moment any amount of loss which 
was personal to himself against in- 
convenience, be it ever so trivial, to 
the public service. Therefore, though 
the Hyzna was the worst ship upon 
the station, and happened at that 
time to have the yellow fever fatally 
on board,—though she was com- 
manded by an officer who was by 
two years his junior, and to place 
whom in a more desirable position 
he was thus called upon to sacrifice 
himself, Captain Maxwell never hesi- 
tated as to the line which it behoved 
himtoadopt. ‘The homeward-bound 
convoy was ready to sail. If he 
paused to argue the point with the 
admiral, that valuable fieet must be 
detained ; and however satisfied he 
might be of bringing his own cause 
to a triumphant issue, the thought 
of hazarding so much property and 
disturbing the whole course of the 
publie service was such as he could 
not for a moment entertain. He 
accordingly obeyed the letter of his 
instructions, even while his own reason 
told him that the letter and the spirit 
of the law were diametrically opposed 
to one another; and, transferring him- 
self to the Hyzna, took up the busi- 
ness of the homeward voyage with 
as much zeal as if it had been a trust 
of his own selection. 

The following excellent letter, 
which he forwarded at this time to 
the admiral, will shew, better than 
any words of ours, by what kind of 
spirit he was actuated. We trans- 
seribe it for the benefit of all officers 
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who may, in after times, happen to 
find themselves in a situation of like 
delicacy and annoyance :— 


** Galatea, St. Christopher's, 
July 1805, 

“ Sir,—I beg leave to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of the 15th of July, 
by which I am informed that you have 
been under the necessity of depriving me 
of my ship, in consequence of the arrival 
of a despatch from the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty, bearing date 
the 22d May, and addressed to Commo- 
dore Hood, a copy of which you do me 
the honour to inclose. 

“From the document in question I 
perceive that their lordships, in conse- 
quence of the death of Captain Lord 
Proby, bave directed the commodore to 
appoint Captain George Sayer of the 
Proselyte, either to the Amelia or the 
Galatea; and Captain H. Woolcombe, 
who had been promoted into the former 
ship, on Lord Proby’s death, to the Pro- 
selyte. 1 am happy to observe that in 
making these arrangements their !ord- 
ships have not intended to deprive the 
Galatea’s captain of his command, merely 
that room may be made, where there was 
no vacancy for ( ‘aptain Sayer. ‘Thename 
of the Galatea is indeed mentioned, only 
through the aecidental circumstance (with 
which you, sir, may not be acquainted) 
that my predecessor, Captain Heathcoate, 
had made repeaied applications to be 
removed into the Amelia. I know that 
their lordships had at one time approved 
of this arrangement, and of course pro- 
vided for it in their order relative to the 
appointments of Captains Sayer and W ool- 
combe ; whom it is perfectly evident that 
they intended to remove from their re- 
spective commands, only in consequence 
of the death of Lord Proby. 

“ Had there been time to explain all 
this, 1 am confident that you would have 
had the goodness to await their lord- 
ships’ further instructions previous to 
superseding me in the command of this 
ship, for which 1 have a regular commis- 
siou, and transferring me, by order, to 
the Hyena, one of the worst ships in his 
majesty’s service. 

‘*« As no more serious evil can befall an 
officer than that ke should sustain the 
degradation of being superseded in his 
ship, I should, under ordinary circum- 
stances, have felt it a duty which 1 owed 
to myself and to those interested in my 
welfare to have remained where I now 
am till [could receive your further orders 
in reply tothis. But there is no room for 
hesitation when the interests of the public 
service are at stake. I shall, therefore, take 
the command of the Hyzna, as directed, 
and with it the charge of the large and 
valuable convoy, for the safety of which 
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I beg to assure you that no care on my 
part shall be wanting. In the hope and 
confident expectation that on my arrival 
in England the Lords Commissioners of 
the Admiralty will restore me to my 
ship, I have the honour to be, with the 
utmost respect, 
** Your obedient humble servant, 
* Murray Maxwett.” 


Having done an act of justice to 
his own consciousness of self-respect, 
by the despatch of this letter, Captain 
Maxwell applied himself with his 
habitual zeal to the execution of the 
important duty which had devolved 
upon him. The West India fleet, 
numbering about two hundred and 
thirty al was got together; the 
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Barbadoes, of twenty-eight guns, 
Captain Mourse, which was likewise 
jlaced under his command, received 
ner instructions; and the whole con- 
voy weighed anchor, not without great 
anxiety for its safety. Indeed such 
was the state of these seas at the time, 
through which an enemy’s squadron 
was known to be cruising, that Captain 
Maxwell was directed to deviate from 
the ordinary course, and to pass to 
the southward of the Azores; and 
though, by and by, the junction of 
the Illustrious, Captain Shields, re- 
lieved him from the chief respon- 
sibility, his annoyances throughout 
the continuance of the passage were 
endless, 
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The homeward voyage of the Hy- 
wna was as disastrous as a voyage 
could well be, wherein neither battle 
nor shipwreck are encountered. The 
yellow fever raged on board ; inso- 
much that half of the officers and a 
full third of the crew fell victims to 
itsfury. The ship herself was besides 
such a wretched sailer, that over and 
over again, the convoy was obliged to 
lie to, in order that the frigate might 
come up with them. Fourlong months 
were in consequence wasted, during 
which all on board suffered very 
heavy privations ; for both water and 
provisions ran short, and there were 
no means at hand to supply the de- 
ficiency. Moreover, after the Bar- 
badoes had parted company, which 
she did on the 19th of August, a 
heavy gale of wind came on, which 
so completely dispersed the convoy, 
that on the 5th of September oa 
fifty-five sail kept together, several 
of which were dismasted. Of one of 
these disabled ships, called the Prin- 
cess Amelia, Captain Maxwell was 
desired to take especial charge, so 
that he very soon lost sight of the 
Illustrious. It became manifest, too, 
that unless he took the wreck in tow, 
she never would be able to reach a 
British port ; and such was the baffling 
state of the weather, and the weight 
of the drag thus imposed upon him, 
that the 9th of October came ere the 
two ships entered the Shannon. The 
were then run{to their last shifts ; all 
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the provisions on board the Hyzna 
being exhausted, and water enough 
to meet the consumption of only one 
day remaining in the casks and tanks. 
In a word, the service to which he 
had been so unexpectedly nominated 
proved from first to last a fruitful 
source of anxieties and disappoint- 
ments to Captain Maxwell, who did 
not reach Plymouth till towards the 
middle of November, and then was 
paid off. 

Captain Shields, of the Illustrious, 
spoke in flattering terms of the zeal 
and activity of the commander of the 
Hyena throughout the homeward 
passage. The merchants, owners of 
the Princess Amelia, were forward to 
acknowledge that to him they were 
indebted for the preservation of their 
property. But neither the com- 
mendations of his superior officer, 
nor the thanks of those whom he 
had so materially benefited, could 
compensate to Captain Maxwell for 
the injury which his professional 
prospects had sustained. He had no 
sooner got rid of the wretched Hy- 
ena than he forwarded to London a 
statement of his case, and earnest and 
frequent, as well as respectful, were 
the appeals which he made to the 
Board of Admiralty with the view of 
obtaining redress. During three 
months, however, little or no at- 
tention was paid to him. The Se- 
cretary informed him that their 
Lordships looked upon his super- 
NN 
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cession in the Galatea as “a circum- 
stance arising in the course of ser- 
vice,” and that as no slight was 
meant to be put upon him, so they 
conceived that he had little ground 
of serious complaint. But the ob- 
ject of these consolatory communica- 
tions thought differently. He pro- 
ceeded to London, solicited and ob- 
tained a personal interview with 
duord Barham, told his tale to the 
first lord with perfect frankness, and 
was scarcely surprised when his lord- 
ship infermed fim in reply that, 
up to that moment, he had never 
heard one word upon the subject. 
And now, when the main difficulty 
of all seemed to be overcome, when 
he had succeeded in gaining the ear 
of the first lord, and counted, not 
without reason, on obtaining com- 
pensation for his wrongs, one of those 
revolutions occurred in the political 
management of England which throw 
all things, whether in public or private 
life, into confusion. The Tories 
went out of office, the Whigs came 
into power, and in the bustle and 
hurry of changing places at the Ad- 
miralty, Captain Maxwell, his ser- 
vices and wrongs, were alike forgot- 
ten. 

There can be no situation in life 
more trying than that of a zealous 
and able officer who, during the 
height of a great war, finds himself 
laid, as it were, upon the shelf. ‘To 
Captain Maxwell a state of inaction 
was a state of positive misery; and 
hence, though he had gathered his 
own family around him, and enjoyed, 
over and above, the society of two of 
his brothers, as well as of several re- 
latives to whom he was more dis- 
tantly connected, he did not intermit 
for a day his applications for employ- 
ment. lis letters to Lord Howick, 
of which copies now lie before 
us, all breathe the same strain of 
ardent love of his profession, and 
mortification that he should be tem- 
porarily shut out from it; indeed, 
he is sometimes wrought up, by a 
sense of unmerited neglect, to use 
language such as would have been 
tolerated only from an officer of well- 
established reputation. “The only 
ground of consolation,’ says he, at 
the close of an earnest remonstrance, 
“left for me under the frightful ap- 
prehension of .being cut off from 
employment during this active war, 
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arises from the consciousness that T 
have fallen a sacrifice to what I felt 
to be my duty.” Neither entreaty 
nor remonstrance, however, availed 
to carry his point. Throughout a 
period of not less than sixteen months 
was this high-minded officer left to 
fret in idleness ashore, and well nigh 
to reproach himself for having gone 
in opposition to the opinions of those 
who would have persuaded him, 
when in the Galatea, to think more 
of his own interests, and less of the 
interests of a thankless public. 

During this long interval there oc- 
curred but little either to the subject 
of this memoir, or to those most in- 
timately connected with him, of which 
it is necessary to make mention, 
Once, indeed, Captain Maxwell had 
well nigh lost his life m a way 
which would have mortified the most 
casual of his acquaintances, not to 
speak af the agony which the acci- 
dent would have caused to those 
more deeply interested in him. It 
happened, that in the course of a 
ramble near the Devil’s Point, at the 
entrance of Hlamoaze, he took, on 
a certain oecasion, a flying leap over 
a loose stone wall that ran in front 
of him. The leap was a serious one, 
as may be guessed when we state 
that the height of the wall was such 
as to hide from the view of the 
leaper all that lay beyond till. he 
was actually in the air. And that 
which did lie beyond was a quarry 
or pit, measuring not less than sixty 
feet in depth. Captain Maxwell saw, 
his danger after the spring had been 
taken, and, with rare presence of mind, 
averted it. He dropped one foot 
while topping the wall, so as to 
catch the wpper part of the coping, 
and the stones happening to be 
weighty, and to hold well together, 
he succeeded in throwing himsclf 
back again upon his own ground. 

In speaking of this narrow escape 
he used not unfrequently to advert 
to another instance in which his 
agility in leaping had come unex- 
pectedly into play. ‘When fitting 
out the Ulysses near Long Reach in 
the Thames, he landed, on a certain 
oecasion, with his friend Captain 
Nourse, and strolling into the coun- 
try, came suddenly on a party of 
country lads who were practising ata 
bar. ‘The two officers stopped to watch 
proceedings, upon which the coun- 
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trymen entered with them into a sort 

skirmish of wit, in the course of 
which they challenged the blue jack- 
ets to jump. Captain Maxwell im- 
mediately took up the gauntlet, and 
raising the bar about a foot and a 
half above the highest point which 
they had yet attempted, he, without 
any apparent exertion, cleared it. 
The countrymen were quite amazed, 
while Captain, then Lieutenant 
Nourse, exclaimed in high glee, 
“There, you land lubbers,—can you 
do any thing like that ?” 

The summer of 1806 thus passed 
away, and in the autumn—we be- 
lieve in the month of September— 
inteHigence reached Captain Maxwell 
that his friend Sir Samuel Hood, who 
had recently engaged with success a 
squadron of French frigates in the 
Bay of Biscay, was landed at Ports- 
mouth with the loss of his right arm. 
Captain Maxwell flew to welcome 
and support his old commander under 
his sufferings, and deep and earnest 
was the mortification of both that 
they had not been together when the 
blow was struck. But it was not the 
disposition of either to waste in use- 
less lamentation over the past time, 
which is, under all circumstances, 
best employed in caring for the fu- 
ture. ‘Captain Maxwell, as if in- 
spired by the presence of his former 
chief, renewed his applications to the 
Admiralty for employment. 


““T have left my home in the West of 
England,” says he, in one of these let- 
ters, ‘‘ three several times, and come to 
London, where I now am, seeking justice 
rather than favour ; and if 1 now go back 
without obtaining it, I shall become 
hroken-hearted indeed. For the irksome- 
ness of my present situation is greatly 
aggravated hy the thought that I was not, 
as I might have been, with my friend 
Sir Samuel Hood on the late occasion. 
Sir, it was the mere accident of my ac- 
cepting the Galatea which hindered me 
from being placed where Captain Webley 
recently stood; for had 1 not been pro- 
vided for, I have the Commodore’s au- 
thority to state, that in my favour, rather 
than in that of Captain Webley’s, ,his 
application would have been made. I 
entreat, therefore, as the greatest favour 
which can be bestowed upon me, that 
their lordships will be pleased to appoint 
me to a ship of any class or size, which, 
when Sir Simuel Hood next goes to sea, 
may be placed under his orders. Ihave 
served with him from’ my boyhood, as 
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midshipman, lieutenant, and captain. My 
conduct has, on all occasions, won his ap- 
probation ; and I had the happiness, while 
his captain, to possess his confidence and 
esteem.” 


Days, weeks, and months passed 
on, without bringing to Captain Max- 
well the employment which he 
sought. The Board of Admiralty 
answered his applications civilly, but 
they did nothing more; and the 
patience of the applicant was begin- 
ning to fail, when in the month of 
March 1807, Mr. Grenville, then at 
the head of the Board, communicated 
the gratifying intelligence that he 
should have the first ship that fell 
vacant. As may be imagined, the 
promise was highly prized by him 
who was the object of it. Yet, as if 
fortune had determined to try his 
sowers of endurance to the last, he 
had scarcely received and announced 
the glad tidings to his friends, ere 
another change of administration was 
announced. “I have been born 
under an unlucky star!” was Captain 
Maxwell's exclamation when the 
news reached him. “My natural 
friends go out of office ere they find 
an opportunity of providing for me, 
and just as their rivals have agreed 
to consider only my professional 
claims, they, in their turn, are dis- 
missed. I am doomed to waste the 
best part of my life in inaction.” But 
it was not so. 

Mr. Grenville, before resigning 
the seals of office, took care to put 
matters in a train so that the claims 
of an officer of acknowledged merit 
should not be overlooked, and Cap- 
tain Maxwell had, in consequence, 
the satisfaction of receiving on the 
25th of March his appointment as 
commander of the fine 38-gun frigate 
the Alceste. 

The ship to which Captain Maxwell 
was thus at length appointed proved, 
on examination, to be in all respects 
desirable. She was quite new, 
strongly built, an admirable sailer, 
and well fitted up for the accommoda- 
tion of her crew as well in action as 
in repose. Neither did the cir- 


cumstance that she was the very ship, 
during his contest, with which Sir 
Samuel Hood received his wound, 
lower her in the estimation of her 
new commander. On the contrary, 
it was to him a source of something 
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like pride that he should be chosen 
as the first to commission into the 
service of England a frigate which, 
under the name of La Minerve, his 
ancient chief had captured, and high, 
and not unnatural, were the antici- 
pations of coming glory in which he 
indulged. But he soon discovered that 
there were other and serious ob- 
stacles to be surmounted ere these 
day dreams could be realised. There 
was great difficulty at this time in 
manning a new ship. So prodigious 
had been the growth of the British 
fleet, and so many hands were pro- 
tected by serving in privateers, or in 
vessels carrying letters of marque, 
that the entire breed of seamen ap- 
peared to be exhausted; indeed, the 
very press-gang itself failed of find- 
ing recruits, albeit, as is now pretty 
generally admitted, there was no 
mawkish sensibility displayed in 
looking for them. Captain Maxwell, 
after having been detained some 
months in Plymouth, proceeded in 
search of men first to Portsmouth, 
and ultimately to Cork, and was 
compelled, after all, to put landsmen, 
of whom in a great measure his ship’s 
company was made up, into situations 
for which the habits of an entire life- 
time unfitted them. 

This is not the place, neither are 
we in the humour, to discuss the fit- 
ness or unfitness of the practice of 
impressment, a usage which has held 
good in this country ever since 
the navy of England began to be 
considered the great bulwark of 
England's national existence. Far be 
it from us to deny or to underrate 
the amount of suffering which is im- 
posed by it upon individuals and 
their families. It is terrible to re- 
member how the father has been 
torn away from his children, the 
husband from his wife, the son from 
his parents, and the brother from his 
destitute sisters. It is shocking to 
look back upon the amount of per- 
sonal wrong which, under the pretext 
of serving the crown, has been in- 
flicted on the crown’s subjects. Yet 
we question whether this great moral 
service be not due, in cases of ex- 
tremity, from every seafaring native 
of Great Britain to the land which 
gave him birth. The first duty 
which a member of society owes is 
to the society of which he is a mem- 
ber. To that, his own and his fami- 
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ly’s feelings, yea, and their comforts 
and prospects too, ought to be sacri- 
ficed, because, whenever the well- 
being of the state and that of private 
persons is at issue, the latter must 
give way. But we do not think that 
many plans might be adopted whereby 
the necessity of resorting to it, ex- 
cept in the last emergency, may be 
averted. 
At length, after several months 
spent in pushing the business for- 
ward by all the means which the law 
placed at his disposal, Captain Max- 
well completed the manning ofhis ship, 
and sailed from Cork harbour with 
as wretched a crew as ever came to- 
gether under the royal pendant. 
There had been sent to him from the 
Anson a small draft, in point of num- 
bers inadequate to supply his ship 
with petty officers; and it was found 
that, with the exception of these re- 
cruits, there was not a man on board 
so far acquainted with his duty as to 
entitle him to the rate of even an 
ordinary seaman. As to reefing and 
furling the sails, at least when the 
wind rose and the sea became rough, 
that never could have been accom- 
plished at all, had not the officers lain 
out on the yards, and at once taught 
the people low to set about the ope- 
ration, and encouraged them to go 
through with it. And so hard a 
thing is it to convert mere landsmen 
into mariners worthy of the name, 
that we find Captain Maxwell him- 
self, two full years after his departure 
from Cork, reporting to Lord Col- 
lingwood that, out of his entire ship's 
company, there were not five men 
fit to do seamen’s duty. Yet is it 
indisputable, that in the interval be- 
tween 1807 and 1812 the Alceste 
performed as good service as any 
other frigate of her class in the list 
of the British navy. So much does it 
depend upon the mannerin which she 
is officered to render a ship of war 
efficient, so entirely do the capabili- 
ties of the inferior officers, as well as 
of the men, turn upon the skill of 
their chief, and his mode of bringing 
them into play. 

The service on which the Al- 
ceste was first employed after she 
came into the hands of Captain 
Maxwell was the reduction, or, to 
speak accurately, the provisional oc- 
cupation of Madeira, an affair, of 
which, as it was attended neither 
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with difficulties nor dangers, it is not 
worth while to speak except shortly. 

The march of a French army upon 
Lisbon, and the retreat of the Portu- 
guese court to their South American 
provinces, were the immediate causes 
of a step, which was taken in no 
spirit of hostility towards Portugal 
or the house of Braganza, but simply 
for the purpose of hindering a valu- 
able and important colony from fall- 
ing directly or indirectly under the 
influence of Napoleon. Yet the ex- 


pedition, though destitute both of 


interest and profit, proved agreeable 
in all its stages to Captain Maxwell, 
chiefly because it once more brought 
him into communication with Sir 
Samuel Hood, to whom, inasmuch as 
he had by this time attained to the 
rank of rear-admiral, the command 
of the naval portion of it was com- 
mitted. But he was not destined to 
waste much of his time in what may 
be termed a voyage of mere pleasure. 
After cruising for a few weeks among 
the Azores (for the squadron broke 
up at once on the capitulation of 
Madeira), the Alceste was directed to 
return to Europe, and became at- 
tached to the fleet which under Lord 
Collingwood and Admiral Purvis 
observed the coasts of Spain, and 
overawed the Mediterranean. 

It fell to Captain Maxwell’s share 
to be attached to Admiral Purvis’s 
division of the fleet, to which the 


duty of blockading the harbour of 


Cadiz was immediately intrusted. 
He was, moreover, fortunate in hay- 


ing committed to him the charge of 


what is called the in-shore squadron, 
that is to say of the lighter vessels, 
which, while ships of the line keep 
well out at sea, move backwards and 
forwards, or ride at anchor near the 
enemy's coast, so as to observe his 
proceedings, and give timely notice 
of them to the admiral. The force 
under his command, again, consisted 
of his own frigate the 
thirty-eight guns; of the Mercury, 
Captain James Alexander Gordon, of 
twenty-eight guns ; and of the 18-gun 
brig sloop Grasshopper, Commander 
Thomas Searle. He had performed 
his duty faithfully and strictly during 
many days. ‘The harbour was con- 
stantly approached, the shores to the 
right and left were reconnoitred, but 
the result was still the same an entire 


absence of adventure, as well as of 


all apparent disposition on the part 
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of the enemy to create one. At last, 
however, when the impatience of all 
concerned was becoming grievous, 
the opportunity for whieh they had 
so often wished presented itself. On 
the 4th of April, 1808, the ships 
being at anchor three miles to the 
north-west of the light-house of San 
Sebastian, a large convoy was de- 
scried approaching from the north- 
ward, and keeping close in shore, 
under the protection of twenty gun- 
boats, and a numerous flying artillery 
onthebeach. The signal to weigh was 
instantly hung out by the commander 
of the Alceste, and about three in 
the afternoon his little squadron was 
under sail, and steering direct to- 
wards the body of the convoy, which 
had by this time arrived abreast of 
the town of Rota. 

Official reports of battles are sel- 
dom very interesting, except to the 
parties w rho transmit, and to such as 
receive them. Neither should we 
have thought of transcribing Cap- 
tain Maxwell’s account of the affair 
now under consideration, had it not 
been marked throughout by a spirit 
of rare generosity and kindness to- 
wards others. Not one word is said 
of his own exertions in the combat, 
of the skill with which he brought 
his little ficet into action, or the 
promptitude which he displayed in 
taking advantage of every accident 
that befel; but the merits of his 
subordinates are placed in a conspicu- 
ous point of view, and that, too, with 
a degree of modesty on the part of 
the writer which is at once honour- 
able to him and satisfactory to the 
reader. The following, addressed to 
Rear- Admiral Purvis, speaks for 
itself :— 

“ H.M.LS, Alceste, In-shore off Cadiz. 

April 4, 1808. 

“Sir,—I have the honour to inform 
you that, when at anchor to-day with 
H.M.S. Mercury, and Grasshopper brig 
Sebustiani’s light-house south-east, dis- 
tant three miles, wind W.S.W., a large 
convoy of the enemy was discovered 
coming close along shore from the north- 
ward, under the protection of about 
twenty gun-boats and a numerous train 
of flying artillery on the beach. At three 
p.m. I made the signal to weigh and 
attack the enemy, and stood directly in 
for the body of them, then off the town 
of Rota. At four, the enemy’s shot and 
shells from the gun-boats going over us, 
his majesty’s ships opened their fire, 
which was kept up with great vivacity 
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till half-past six, when we had taken 
seven of the convoy, driven many others 
ashore in the surf, compelled the gun- 
boats to retreat, which, after two of them 
were destroyed, they did very reluctantly, 
and actually silenced the batteries at 
Rota. This latter service was performed 
with extraordinary gallantry and good 
conduct by Captain Searle, who, with the 
Grasshopper, stood so close in upon the 
shoal to the southward of the town as to 
drive the enemy from their guns with 
grape from his carronades, while at the 
same time he held in check a division of 
gun-boats, which had come out from Ca. 
diz to assist their friends already engaged 
with the Alceste and Mercury. Indeed, 
there was a general cry in both ships, 
‘See how nobly the brig behaves !’ 

“‘ The situation of our little squadron 
throughout the continuance of the affair 
was somewhat critical. Every fifteen 
minutes the ships found it necessary to 
tack from the very edge of the shoal, and 
with the wind right on; and not unfre- 
quently were engaged at the same time 
both to starboard and larboard. 

“In the heat of the action the first 
lieutenant of this ship (Allan Stewart) 
volunteered, in case I would give him 
the boats, to board the enemy. I saw 
the danger to which the boarders would 
be exposed, but was so much struck 
with the gallantry of the offer that I 
could not bring myself to reject it. Ac- 
cordingly away he went, accompanied by 
Lientenants Poisson and Hawkey of the 
marines (both of whom handsomely vo- 
lunteered on the occasion, inasmuch as 
their own people were employed in 
working the guns); and was further 
supported by Messrs. Arscot and Day, 
mates, and Messrs. Parker, Adair; 
M‘Caul, Croker, and Maclean, midship- 
men. At the same time the boats of the 
Mercury shoved off under the orders of 
Lieutenant W. O. Pell, whom Lieutenant 
Gordon and Lieutenant Whylock of the 
marines accompanied, as well as Messrs. 
Cumming and Decawn, mates. 

““ Nothing could exceed the gallantry 
with which the boats under Lieutenant 
Stewart’s command pulled on. They 
boarded and brought out from under the 
very muzzles of the enemy’s guns seven 
tartans, though protected by a heavy 
fire from the barges and pinnaces of the 
combined fleet, which by that time had 
joined the gun-boats. 

**T was much indebted to Lieutenants 
Hickman and Jervoise for the spirited 
and well-directed fire which they kept 
up from the main-deck; also to Mr. 
Westlake the master, for his great atten- 
tention in the steering and working of the 
ship; and | have mach pleasure in adding, 
that the other seamen and marines behaved 
with the utmost bravery and coolness. 


“ Captains Gordon and Searle (whose 
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gallantry and excellent conduct it might 
be presumption in an officer of my stand. 
ing to comment upon) also speak in high 
terms of the great bravery and coolness 
of their tespective officers, seamen, and 
marines. 

« The frieates have receivéd no material 
damage. ‘The Mercury, an anchor shot 
away, her sails and rigging cut, though not 
much, our sails and rigging in the same 
way ; but the grasshopper, I am sorry to 
say, isa good deal damaged in the hull, 
and has besides the main-topmast shot 
through, and sails, shrouds, and running 
rigging, cut almost to pieces. 

‘*Inclosed is a list of the captured 
vessels, which are loaded on thé govern- 
ment account for the arsenal at Cadiz; 
and carry, over and above, a consider- 
able quantity of valuable ship-timber. 

“ The zest of this little service was 
greatly heightened by being performed in 
the mouth of the Cadiz harbour, and in 
the teeth, as it were, of eleven sail of thie 
line. I have the honour to be,” &c. 


‘This modest and simple statement, 
while it attributes all the merit of 
the enterprise to the officers and crew 
of the squadron, was received as it 
ought to have been both by Admiral 
Purvis and the home authorities. 
Captain Maxwell was complimented 
as he deserved by his immediate com- 
mander, and, in as short a space of 
time as the conveyance of letters from 
home would allow, was gratified by 
receiving the formal thanks of the 
Lords of the Admiralty. But that 
which pleased him most was, that 
Commander Searle, of whose gallantry 
he had spoken in praise, obtained in 
consequence the rank of post-captain. 
We subjoin Admiral Purvis’s comi- 
munication on the subject, and close 
with it the present chapter :— 

“* HLM.S. Atlas, off Cadiz, 
4th June, 1808: 

“‘ Sir,—I am directed by the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty to com- 
municate to you, to Captain Gordon of 
the Mercury, and to Captain Searle of 
the Grasshopper, and also to all the 
officers and men who, under your orders 
on the 4th of April last, so nobly attacked 
a convoy of the enemy, their lordships’ 
high approbation of the exemplary and 
gallant conduct displayed by you and 
them on that occasion ; and that in con- 
sideration of the distinguished merit of 
Captain Searle, their lordships have been 
pleased to promote him to the tank of 
post-captaitt in his majesty’s navy. 

** I hive the honour to be; &e. 
“ Jonn Crity Putvis.” 
** To Captain Maxwell, 
AMS, Alceste.” 


Children. 


Children. 


Wuat a charming word is the one 
we have written—* Children!” It 
speaks of joy, of hope, of filial grati- 
tude and love, of happy homes, of 
cheerful fire-sides, of family banquets, 
of festive holydays, of daughterly 
tenderness, of the protection and de- 
fence offered by a son to his mother, 
of tales told of seers and soothsayers, 
of ghosts and apparitions, to pass 
away the last half-hour before bed- 
time, of pleasure-parties, of healthful 
games and mirthful sports, of fun 
and frolic, and of the poetry and 
sunshine of life, without either its 
tempests or its clouds. “ Children!” 
There is something ¢talismanic in the 
influence, harmonious in the sound, 
cheering in the promise, of that 
sweet word. Chaucer would make 
us in love with them when he says,— 
“A little seole of Christen folk ther 
stood 
Down at the ferther end, in whieh ther 
were 
Children an hepe, comen of Cristen 
bleod, 
That lerned in that scole yere by yere, 
Sweete manere doctrine as men used 
there ; 
This is to say, to singer and to rede 
As smale children don in hiv childehede.” 


Bless their Snes voices! say 


we. ‘The notes of such a band are 
worth all the songs of all the 
feathered songsters of ten thousand 
groves. 

Childhood is the laughing month 
of May; the butterfly’s merriest 
whirl ; the lark’s highest matin aseent 
and song ; the green grass blade look- 
ing its veriest best ; the pretty flower 
of gayest dress, and refreshing spring- 
time odour; the sunshine of a day 
without night, of fatigue without 
depression, of repose without care, 
and of bliss without alloy. Child- 
hood! why its very showers are dew- 
drops, and its passing tears are fol- 
lowed by refreshment and hope. 
We never think of children without 
associating with that dear word the 
sorrow of the patriarch, who ex- 
claimed, in the bitterness of his 
grief, that without them he was 
indeed bereft. Rachel might well 
weep for her offspring because they 
were not. Benjamin, the beloved 


one, excited no excessive or un- 
natural anxiety. Yes, blessed is the 
man who hath his quiver full of 
them, for he shall not be ashamed 
to meet his enemies in the gate; and 
he who described them as olive- 
branches round about his table had 
a heart, as well asa harp, well attuned 
to all that was delieate, refined, 
sensitive, graceful, and yet thrilling. 
Alas! the circle, so beauteous and 
compact, is sometimes broken, the 
spell is dissolved; the witchery of 
scenes, which must be felt, for they 
cannot be described, is destroyed, for 
Death, with his Marplot hand, puts 
an end to so much of bliss, and the 
“flock” is dispersed, and despairing. 
Who has not witnessed such a 
scene as this in the course of his 
pilgrimage, even though it has been 
but a short one, of a happy home, 
a lovely and loving family, suddenly 
deprived of its crown of rejoicing, 
its bond of union, its magical wand, 
its great connecting link in the chain 
of family hopes and attachments, by 
the death of the mother? Oh, 
what burning tears; what heart-sobs 
and throes; what renunciation of all 
hope, as well as of all enjoyment, 
was there! And when the agony 
of the first moments has subsided to 
a less noisy, but not less real grief, 
who has not witnessed, at some period 
of his life, the dear children gather 
round their grief-worn and distracted 
father, whilst he has addressed them 
in language like the following ?— 
“Come gather closer to my side, 
My little smitten flock, 
And I will tell of him who brought 
Pure water from the rock ; 
Who boldly led God's people forth 
From Egypt’s wrath and guile, 
And once a cradled babe did float 
All helpless on the Nile. 
You're weary, precious ones, your eyes 
Are wandering far aud wide, 
Think ye of her, who knew so well 
Your tender thought to guide, 
Who could to Wisdom’s sacred love 
Your fix’d attention claim ? 
Ab! never from your hearts erase 
That blessed mother’s name. 
*Tis time to sing your evening hymn, 
My youngest infant dove, 
Come press thy velvet cheek to mine, 
And learn the lay of love ; 
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My sheltering arms can clasp you all, 
My poor deserted throng,— 

Cling, as you used to cling to her, 
Who sings the angels’ song. 


Begin, sweet birds, th’ accustomed strain, 
Come, warble loud and clear, 

Alas! alas ! you’re weeping all, 
You’re sobbing in my ear. 

Good night!—go say the prayer she 

taught 

Beside yout little bed ; 

The lips that used to bless you there 
Are silent with the dead. 


A father’s hand your course may guide, 
Amid the thorns of life ; 

His care protect those shrinking plants, 
That dread the storms of strife. 
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But who upon your infant hearts 
Shall like that mother write ? 

Who touch the strings that rule the soul ? 
Dear, smitten flock! —Good night !” 


But we must not be gloomy; for 
with children there must always be 
some brightness, some spring-time, 
some sunshine, some hope, some joy. 
Let us, then, forget our sadness, and 
cling to our flowers ; place no withered 
plant, no emblem of sickness or of 
death in our nosegay, but revel with 
delight in the rich, varied, interest- 
ing, and joy-imparting “ parterre” of 
those best and sweetest of all flowers 
—dear children. 


MASTER JOHNNY ; THE SNOWDROP. 


** Mercy on ’s! a bearne, a very pretty bearne ! 
A boy, achild, I wonder ?”—Shakspeare. 


Yes, a very pretty bearne, but 
cease your wonderment about his 
sex, Master Shakspeare, for this very 
pretty bearne is— Master Johnny! 
Did you ever see such a boy in your 
life? He is just six years of age. 
Do look at his beaming face, his 
long bright ringlets of flaxen hair, 
his eyes like ioadstones, and his 
breath sweet air. What a delicious 
perfume is the breath of a healthy 
and a happy child! We love the 
odours of the May thorn, of the full 
rose, of the sprig of lavender so blue, 
of the honeysuckle, the jasmine, so 
delicate and tender, and of the wood- 
bine, with all its associations of 
cottage life, and of peace and repose ; 
but what are these to the untainted 
purity of the sweet breath of a darling 
child? We love to rise with the 
morning bird and tread the enamelled 
plains, drinking in the first rich 
draught of the fresh pure air, and 
to hear the carol of the lark who 
hails the orb of day. But what are 
these delights when compared with a 
morning kiss from Master Johnny, 
brighter than ten thousand stars, and 
full of hope, animation, ardour, and 
love ? 

Master Johnny is the perfection 
of a boy. He would not do for a 
girl, for he is too noisy, garrulous, 
full of sport and fun, frolic and 
“topsy-turvyness,” for his less romp- 
ing and less rackety sisters and 
cousins; but he is a prince of a 
boy, and a glorious creature. He 


thinks not of eating, or drinking, or 


sleeping ; of reading, or writing, or 
learning; but of fun, downright fun, 
—play, downright play, to-day, to- 
morrow, the day after,—for ever. 
When he is hungry, he will munch 
dry bread, without any condiments 
as helps to his digestion. When he 
is thirsty, he will drink water from 
the brook, the pump, the fountain, 
or the river, without even a goblet 
or a glass for his nectar. When 
Morpheus hugs him so closely that 
he cannot resist his influences, but 
submits to his sway, he cares not 
where he sleeps, or with whom 
he reposes. In artless innocence he 
throws wide his arms, rests on his 
little back, opens his sweet mouth, 
and scarcely breathes, so soft and 
beauteous are his slumbers, whilst 
his robe which covers him exposes 
his pretty chest, and the sleeves ruck 
up and present his white, soft, and 
dimpled arms. 


‘* Days of my childhood, where the wild 
flowers grew, 
From morn I’ve strayed till twilight 
gloom’d again, 
When I recall my long since pleasures, 
then 
So sweet, so pure, so simple, and so true, 
Mine eyes grow misty with regretful 
dew ; 
To think that, like a dream, they're 
one; I yearn 
And sigh for bliss that never can return.” 


Master Johnny is the best of all 
possible playfellows, provided al- 
ways, nevertheless, that he be al- 
lowed by each and every of his 
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comrades to take the lead. Bat-and- 
ball, peg-top, humming-top, buttons, 
marbles, from lag out to torinthering, 
hoops and hoop, kites and cricket, 
overing backs, and every thing else in 
the world, which his youthful fingers 
can touch and manage, he is willing 
to attempt and to excel in, with 
extraordinary rapidity. But he is 
so impetuous in his decisions, and so 
vivid in his insight, not only into 
himself, but also into others, that 
he resists any encroachment on 
his imagined prerogatives with the 
most decided air, and maintains 
his dignity and pre-eminence with a 
nod of the head, a frown of the 
brow, or a curl of the lip. Yet it 
must not be imagined that Master 
Johnny is an imperious or a haughty 
boy, for that would be shamefully 
to libel him. But some spirits are 
formed to govern, others to obey. 
Few of his playmates ever attempt 
resistance to his dictum ; not because 
they fear him, but because experience 
has already taught them that his 
decisions are generally correct. They 
have a childish confidence, that, under 
his auspices, they will be happy ; and 
so whilst he drives them about with 
packthread reins and wooden bits, 
and even with martingales between 
their legs, they prefer to be his 
horses, though he whips them oc- 
casionally with his long piece of white 
cord attached to a small broken-off 
branch of a tree, rather than them- 
selves to be the drivers. Dear happy 
souls! how they scamper and prance, 
run in the ditches, climb up the banks, 
kick and caper, and dance, whilst 
Master Johnny cries out “Whoa!” at 
the very topof his voice. But “whoa” 
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they will not, and the more he 
wishes them to stop, the less disposed 
they are to obey him. 

Oh the joys of boyhood, but of 
childhood boyishness — of the time 
of which Byron hath spoken in his 
description of the sheep-watcher :— 


‘* The little shepherd, in his white capote, 
Doth Jean his boyish form along the rock, 
Or in his cave awaits the tempest shock.” 


* Show all away—ai! away, out of 
my master’s crop!” shouts the youth- 
ful, the boyish frightener of rooks 
and crows from the rising crops in 
the corn-fields: “or I will come 
with my long gun, and you shall fly, 
and I will run—show all away— 
all away!” What notes of music 
are those sounds in the spring of 
the year! How the concerts, the 
operas, and the oratorios, dwindle 
into insignificance and contempt be- 
fore the wood and forest notes of 
the children who gather the sticks, 
or who pick up the acorns and the 
beetle-nuts, or who go “a-Maying” 
with Aurora, or who even tend the 
few sheep in the wilderness,— 


“ Sing again the notes so dear, 
Echo breathe them in mine ear.” 


“Master Johnny,” we have only 
two words to offer you by way of 
advice, pretty certain, however, that 
you will not obey us; they are 
these : “ Pray shut the drawing-room 
door after you whenever dear grand- 
mamma is visiting us ;” and “ remem- 
ber that when Uncle Eyre has the 
gout, he would be most happy if 
you would keep at a respectful dis- 
tance.” Adieu. 


THE THREE YOUNG DARLINGS’ FIRST ACQUAINTANCE. 


Mary was her father’s pet and her 
father’s darling. He had other child- 
ren, but they were boys. How the 
heart clings to the only girl or the 
only boy of a family! That child is 
always sure to have the Benjamin's 
portion of kisses and kindness; of 
love, and looks of tenderness ; of for- 
giveness for faults; and of exag- 
gerated estimates of real or supposed 
excellencies. Nathan's only pet-lamb 
renders the story doubly affecting. 
“The only son of his mother—and 
she was a widow,” is touching, even 
to the tenderness of tears: So that 


this attachment to the one boy or 
the one girl is neither unnatural 
nor criminal. But Mary was invited 
to Aunt Dorothy’s, and the good old 
lady took such a liking to her, that 
she fain would have adopted her ; 
and month after month rolled on, 
to the utter discomfiture of her father. 
What was to be done? Aunt Doro- 
thy listened to no “ hints,” was too 
much in love with her niece to yield 
to mere suggestions ; and Mary said 
when she returned home, “ Of course, 
you know, papa, I could not say I 
wished to come home, it would have 
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been so rude, but still I did wish it.” 
As “hints” and suggestions were un- 
availing, it became necessary to be 
more candid and explicit; and the 
two following missives were sent as 
paternal wishes to be read by both 
sister and daughter. As they pro- 
duced the desired effect, we give them 
to the world. They may serve, 
with some slight variations in proper 
names, for other papas in similar 
distress. 


“To my only Daughter. 


Che morning comes, and Robert brings 

The bread, and toast, and breakfast things, 

And when the tea-urn steams and sings, 
I miss my only daughter. 


And when the cat and kitten purr 
For mitk, they used to ask from her, 
And play and lick their spotted fur, 

I miss my only daughter. 


And when my lonely walks I take, 

And Juno tears through briar and brake, 

And frightens fowl, goose, duck and drake, 
I miss my only daughter. 


And when my silent dinner comes, 

Nor broken crusts, nor scattered crumbs 

Mark where she sat and piled her plums, 
I miss my only daughter.” 


This first missive produced a letter 
from Aunt Dorothy, promising that 
arrangements should speedily be made 
for dear Mary’s return; but it was 
not till the following imploring epis- 
tle was despatched that Mary was 
once more restored to the arms of 
her father :— 


“To my absent daughter. 


Marvy, my garden-walks invite thee, 
Mary, my roses will delight thee, 
Heart’s-ease, and lily, and eglantine, 
Their fragrance and their flowers com- 
bine 
To adorn thy father’s home, Mary. 


Come to thy father’s home, my love, 
Come, and no longer roam, my love, 
Through the dusty squares and the noisy 
streets, 
Where none but a stranger the stranger 
meets, 
And nothing is known of home, Mary. 


Home, home, come home, my child, 
Ever on thee thy father hath smiled ; 
Soul of my soul, and heart of my heart, 
Dear only daughter, my Mary thou art, 
Return to thy father and home, Mary.” 


Mary listened to the prayer: Aunt 
Dorothy wended her way with her 
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niece to the vicarage, and the dear 
child was delighted to learn that a 
Mr. and Mrs. Fortescue, with two 
charming little girls, Jane and Char- 
lotte, had come to occupy “the 
priory ;” which was a humble but 
pretty remnant of a once large and 
extensive building, whose walks and 
garden adjoined those of the vicar- 
age. 

Mary arrived late in the evening, 
but the next day at peep of dawn 
she was to be seen standing in her 
little white night-gown at her bed- 
room window, staring with all her 
might at the somewhat distant priory, 
hoping to catch a glance, if it was 
but one, of her two young neigh- 
bours. Ler future companions were 
wrapped in sleep, and dreamed not 
that their appearance was sought for 
and anticipated at so early an hour. 
The hours of five, six, and seven, 
struck upon Mary’s ears before even 
the servants of Mr. Fortescue were 
observed to be rising, and breakfast- 
time had come and gone ere she 
sallied forth in quest of adventures. 
Mary knew full well the invisible 
fence which served as the boundary 
line of the two lawns and gardens, 
and under the branches of a weep- 
ing ash, in the most conspicuous part 
of the openings between the two small 
estates, she placed her own littie camp- 
stool. More than an hour passed 
away. She had provided herself with 
a book, but how little of it did she 
read! She turned frequently to the 
picture in the title-page, but her eyes 
were much more frequently fixed on 
the avenue conducting in the ad- 


joining grounds to the priory. Yet 


Jane and Charlotte did not make 
their appearance. She peeped through 
the fence, looked hard at the wind- 
ing paths, stared with all her might 
at the windows, and then returned to 
her camp-stool and book, but not 
to read, and not to study, for she 
could do neither, but simply to look 
again. At length she appeared to 
resign herself to her fate ; and throw- 
ing “herself upon the grass, as near 
as possi le to the green wire hurdles, 
she basked in the ‘shade of the pretty 
tree and prepared herself for the 
worst. Her patience and resignation 
were soon rewarded, for Jane Fortes- 
cue arrived with a well-dressed doll 
in one hand, and a little chair in the 


other; whilst Charlotte trundled a 
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hoop with bells down the gravel 
walks of the priory, laughing at the 
pretty noise the bells made when she 
applied the stick to the toy. Mary 
peeped: that was enough for the 
moment. Jane looked through the 
branches of the shrubs. Charlotte 
halted in her progress, and caught 
up her hoop. Their attitudes were 
distinct and marked; not a breath 
could be heard, not a smile or a sign 
was to be observed. At last Char- 
lotte laughed, and then ran away. 
Mary smiled too. Jane was unpre- 
pared to join either the laugh of her 
sister or the smile of Mary, and 
stood motionless as a statue. Mary 
gazed at her book, but indulged in 
sly glimpses of Jane. The former 
then opened wide her book at the 
title-page, exhibited the picture over 
her forehead, and said, by her actions, 
though not a word transpired, “Come 
look at this pretty thing, and shew 
me your doll.” But Jane was less 
speedy in her decisions than her 
young neighbour. She was not thus 
easily tempted to commence the de- 
sired acquaintanceship. Charlotte 
was more decided : and when Mary 
stood at the fence with the book 
wide open at the picture, Charlotte 
patted her cheek with her pretty 
little hand, and then took to her 
heels again, as though she had com- 
mitted some great offence. Jane had 
hy this time disappeared, and Mary 
consulted her own dignity by a 
nearly as rapid retreat. But this 
state of things was not of long dura- 
tion, for the Miss Fortescues were 
ever and anon, during the next hour, 
passing up and down all the vistas 
of the priory, which could be seen 
irom the grounds of the viearage, to 
ascertain what could have become 
of Miss Mary. 

“I think she will come soon,” said 
dane. 

“Tm afraid she'll not come out 
again,” replied Charlotte. 

“I wish I had spoken to her,” re- 
torted Jane. 

“So do I,” said her sister. 

And both, no doubt, inwardly 
vowed that, should another ak 
opportunity be afforded them, they 
would profit by it to their heart's 
content. Mary at length again 
made her appearance, and then ae 
and Charlotte, so courageous in her 


absence, took to their heels and con- 
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cealed themselves in a small shrub- 
bery as she approached the spot where 
they were standing : — and all this 
from pure childish modesty. Mar 
resumed her seat on the camp-stool, 
and turned over the pages of another 
book, studded with coloured prints. 
W hisperings and gigglings were soon 
heard. The small shrubbery no 
longer screened the dear children 
from the view of Mary ; and after a 
somewhat long debate, conducted 
rather by signs than by words, as to 
which of them should first approach 
the invisible fence, Charlotte was the 
most courageous of the two, and 
opened the engagement by exclaim- 
ing, “This is my doll,” Mary 
simply replied, “1 thought it was 
your sister’s.” There terminated the 
conversation, but they both leant 
forward on the opposite sides of the 
fence, and then retreated, as though 
they had gone quite far enough for 
that interview. Mary placed her 
book on the ground, but on the 
priory side of the fence, and after 
having observed “ that it was a pretty 
book,” ran into the vicarage, ad- 
miring at once her own courage, the 
amiability of Charlotte, and the 
beauty of her charming doll. The 
afternoon witnessed the renewal of 
the morning’s mancweuvrings and ad- 
ventures, but Jane felt it to be her 
pleasure to exhibit in dumb show 
her own doll’s bedstead, chest of 
drawers, and looking-glass ahd bou- 
doir-table; which Mary examined 
in mute astonishment. 

“ Tfave you got a doll, too?” asked 
Jane of her young neighbour. 

“No—lI have got a little dog 
instead ;” and off she darted for 
“Fanny.” Now as Fanny was mild, 
gentle, pretty, and playful, such a 
visitor to the environs of the in- 
visible fence was most acceptable ; 
and Charlotte ventured to ask, “ Is 
he good-tempered 7” Mary was as 
laconic as her inquirer, and replied 
in the monosyllable “ Yes.” Away 
ran Fanny with Jane and Charlotte 
all over the grounds of the priory, 
whilst Mary remained under the 
weeping-ash seated on her camp- 
stool. The return of Fanny to her 
own mistress was the signal for a 
new feature in the desired “ approche- 
ment,” and Mary ventured to ask of 
Jane “ Which she liked best, a doll 
oradog?” Jane paused. She looked 
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first at her own doll, then at that of 
her sister, then at the “household 
furniture” of her doll, and then at 
pretty Fanny, who was frisking about 
whilst her mistress sought to caress 
her. Jane was evidently embarrassed. 
She would have declared with the 
Irishman, that she preferred them 
both, if she had known how to have 
said it, but in default of words to 
express her meaning, she asked simply 
this question, “ Whose doll do you 
like best, mine or Charlotte's?” Mary 
seemed at first too polite to decide so 
knotty a question, but the inge- 
nuousness of youth soon triumphed 
over all other considerations, and she 
gave her preference to the doll of 
Charlotte. ‘That little creature then 
approached, and held up her blue- 
eyed beauty to the discriminating 
judgment of Mary; whilst Charlotte 
caressed her own doll with yet greater 
affection, and pulled incessantly the 
string or wire which opened and 
shut the eyes of her own favourite. 
Jane intended by this little wile to 
point out to her neighbour that 
though Charlotte’s doll might be 
somewhat more pretty and tasty than 
her own, yet that hers had the ad- 


ditional advantage of movable eyes. 
After an hour's coquetting, conver- 
sation commenced by an inquiry 
from Jane of, “Can you skip?” Mary 
assured her that she was “a very 
good skipper ;” and added, “ She was, 


” 


also, very fond of ‘ swinging; 
was, indeed, a very broad hint, for 
the swing of the priory was in sight, 
and was constructed to suit little 
girls by being low, formed of a well- 
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placed chair, and suspended by strong 
and secure ropes. “Let us have a 
swing, Jane,” said Charlotte; and 
Mary looked, “I should like to 
swing too.” But how was this to 
be effected? The two families were 
not yet on visiting terms, and the 
coldness and formalities of life even 
affect children. But the innocence 
of childhood conquered the rules of 
maturer years, and Mary climbed 
over the iron fence, placed herself 
in the swing, and rewarded her 
young friends for their trouble, or 
pleasure, in swinging her, by kissing 
both of them. They had proceeded 
to these extraordinary lengths, when 
Mrs. Fortescue was seen in the dis- 
tance approaching the three darlings, 
on perceiving which Mary bounded 
over the grass and the fence with 
the agility of a gazelle, and was soon 
hidden in the hall of the vicarage. 
The next day witnessed a further 
progress in this new acquaintance; 
and on the third Mary called Jane 
“dear Jane;” and Charlotte, “ dar- 
ling Charlotte;”’ whilst both de- 
clared to their mamma, “that Mary 
was the nicest girl they knew, and 
they liked to play with her better 
than with any one else.” 

‘* Hail to the golden hours of joyous 

youth, 
The morn of life, when Hope, the en- 
chantress, smiles,” 


In after years the charming tiv 
often talked of the commencement 
of their first acquaintance, which 
was consummated by a long, ardent, 
confiding, and generous attachment. 


MARGARET AND HER BROTHER. 


There cannot be a prettier sight 
under heaven than to see little Mar- 
garet,—dear little Margaret, winning 
and captivating little Margaret, with 
her roundling form, her plump white 
arms, her small feet, her wax-like 
complexion, led by the hand by her 
brother, either to the drawing-room 
window to look into Berkeley Square, 
or into and round those charming 
gardens, so well kept in order and 
neatness, even in spite of autumnal 
winds and falling leaves, and which 
remind us ever of that rus in urbe, 
which no capital in the world can 
present more perfectly than our own. 
Some persons are always praising the 


Tuileries, and layishing their admira- 


tion on the Champs Elyseés and the 
Luxembourg Gardens; but what is 
there in Paris, and we know it well, 
to equal our squares, our parks, and 
those glorious Kensington Gardens, 
visited too seldom, but meriting un- 
bounded applause? Well, so it 1s, 
that our darling little friend Mar- 
garet is as fond of Berkeley Square 
and its gardens as we are ourselves, 
and her prince of a brother, only one 
year older than herself, is her con- 
stant, chosen, and adoring chaperon; 
yet they are both quite children. 
Margaret has so many dimples, that 
I should almost despair of counting 
them, and so many smiles that she is 
the veriest laughing beauty in the 
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universe. Her form is a model of 
perfection, and Chantrey has been 
outdone by the chisel of Nature. 
Her brother is pale and black-haired, 
with finely pencilled eyebrows, and 
the gait and movements of a little 
Adonis. His life and ee are 
bound up in his sister, and he has no 
will but hers. Add a few more 
years to his young life, and Spenser’s 
lines in his Britain's Ida would ex- 
actly suit him. 


“One day it chanced, thrice happy day 
and chance! 

While Loves were with 
sweetly sporting, 

And to fresh musique sounding, play, 
and dance, 

And Cupid’s selfe, with shepherd’s boys 
consorting, 

Laughed at their pritty sport and simple 
courting ; 

Fair Venus seats the fearfull boy close by 
her, 

Where never Phebus’ jealous lookes 
might eye her, 

And hids the boy his mistress and her 
name desery her.” 


the Graces 


Although quite in the spring-time 
of life, Margaret and her brother en- 
joy the pursuits and occupations 
of far more advanced years. ‘To- 
gether they read, oy talk, they 
gather flowers, they throw pebbles 
into the sea, watch the ebb and 
the flow of the ocean at their papa’s 
marine villa, during six months of 
each year, and laugh and sport, bathe 
and recreate, in all the enjoyments of 
a sea-side habitation. Theirs is the 
sort of feeling which Byron described 
in lines which can never be hack- 
neyed, though undoubtedly often re- 
peated :— 

“And I have loved thee, Ocean! and 


my joy 

Of youthful sports was on thy breast 
to he 

Borne, like thy bubbles, onward : from 
a boy 

I wantoned with thy breakers—they to 
me 

Were a delight ; and if the freshening 
sea 

Made them a terror, ’twas a pleasing 
fear ; 


For I was, as it were, a child of thee, 
And trusted to thy billows far and near, 
And laid my hand upon thy mane—as I 
do here.” 


Margaret is blessed with a mother, 
who at once loves and educates her. 
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Her young mind is stored with rich 
precepts and pious thoughts. Not 
with the piety of the conventicle, 
or with the cant phrases of Jane- 
way’s Tokens, but with that sort of 
piety which one whose name will 
be honoured and loved as long as 
the English language, with its rich- 
ness and beauty, shall exist, has ex- 
pressed in that exquisite poem, “ What 
is that, mother?” Little Margaret 
knows the whole of that delicious 
composition, but her favourite stanza 
is the last; and it is captivating to 
hear her lisp such lines as these,— 


“« € What is that, mother?’ 
‘ The swan, my love! 
He is floating down from his native grove ; 
No loved one now, no nestling nigh ! 
He is floating down by himself to die; 
Death darkens his eye, and unplumes his 
wings, 
Yet the sweetest song is the last he sings; 
Live so, my love, that when death shall 
come, 
Swan-like and sweet, it may waft thee 
home.’” 


But Margaret’s brother is as much 
in love with the poem as Margaret 
herself; and as his face lights up 
with beams of intelligence and genius, 
he asks,— 

«*« What is that, mother ?’ 
‘ The dove, my son! 
And that low sweet voice, like a widow's 
moan, 
Is flowing out from her gentle breast, 
Constant and pure by that lovely nest, 
As the wave is poured from some crys- 
tal urn, : 
For her distant dear one’s quick return ; 
Ever, my son, be thou like the dove, 
In friendship as faithful, as constant in 
love.’”’ 


And yet Margaret and George are 
not specimens of that melancholy race 
of upstart children, the victims of pa- 
rental ignorance, vulgarity, or weak- 
ness. ‘They dress as children should 
dress, with the grace of simplicity. 
They rise with the morning sun, and 
repose when that sun bids them retire. 
Though they move in the higher 
circles of society, their hours of re- 
freshment and food are those suited 
to their age, and the society pro- 
vided for them is that adapted to 
their years. If they are less bois- 
terous than many of their young ac- 
quaintances, they are not a whit the 
less natural ; and their brotherly and 
sisterly love is the most beautiful ex- 
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emplification of the union of young 
hearts we have ever met with. Sweet 
and pleasant will be their remem- 
brance of their childhood ; and unless 
some untowardand melancholy events 
should intervene in their future years, 
which we will neither anticipate nor 
imagine, their golden store of youth- 
ful ‘thoughts will prepare them for 







To me was ple asing 


Serious to learn and know.’ 


Children. 


THE RIVALS FOR COMMENDATION. 


“‘ When I was yet a child, no childish play 








Nature’s farewell day; so that, as 
earth’s transient visions fade aw ay in 
the interminable vista of eternity, 
Death, the great enemy of the bad, 
will be to them a welcome messenger, 
and with their last smile and parting 
breath they will hasten to repose in 
the bosom of their Father and their 
God. 


; all my mind was set 
’— MILTON. 


“ Fret not thyself, thou glittering child of pride, 
That a poor villager inspires my strain ; 


With thee 
The gentle 


There is nothing more difficult for 
a child than to brook, much more to 
love, the commendation of a rival. 
Children are more susceptible of 
praise than they are affected by 
blame. The playfellow of months’ 
standing will be turned off in conse- 
quence of observations of a com- 
mendatory nature addressed exclu- 
sively to him. ‘This feeling is not 
confined to the poor; it belongs also 
to the rich. But the children of the 
lower ranks of society, being placed 
in an inferior position, are less able 
to conquer mortified pride or disap- 
pointed ambition. 

In a southern English county was 
established a national school. The 
master was a wise, prudent, benevo- 
lent, well-informed, and kind-hearted 
man. He was a good disciplinarian, 
without being stern or severe, and 
operated on the minds and hearts 
of his pupils by moral suasion 
rather than by animal correction. 
Prizes were distributed every three 
months; they were small in price, 
but costly in value; for the value 
attached to them was this,—that they 
were really the reward of merit, into 
the estimate of which merit entered 
the highest considerations of moral 
worth, and the conquest of the pas- 
sions. 

In this school were two lads, Wil- 
liam and Samuel. William was sharp, 
quick, bustling; Samuel was slow, 
Steady, persevering. ‘With William 
it was’ “a word and a_ blow,” 
quick as lightning, and impetuous as 
a torrent.. Samuel was of a different 
mood; he was calm, calculating, and 
plodding; and if time could be al- 





let pageantry and power abide, 
Muses haunt the sylvan reign.” 


—BEattTie, 


lowed him in sufficient quantity, he 
would understand and explain the 
subject-matter of his studies better 
thanany other boyintheschool. Wil- 
liam relied on his quick apprehen- 
sion; Samuel on his perseverance 
and resolution to excel. ‘TL. 
became rivals. William ridiculed 
his competitor for his “ dulness,” and 
Samuel rallied William for his “ pert- 
ness.” William rose no earlier than 
the other members of his family, re- 
tired to rest at the same hour as his 
brothers and sisters, never appeared 
to apply more zealously than his 
schoolfellows to books or to lectures. 
And yet on two successive occasions 
William was at the head of his class, 

and all the boys agreed that he de- 
served the best prize. To Samuel, 
who desired to improve as well as to 
obtain applause, these results were 
far from satisfactory. 

“How can this be?” he inquired 
of himself; “ William plays as much 
as I do, reads no more, is not steadier 

than myself, and yet he carries away 
the prizes out of our class, whilst | 
stand second or third.” 

At length came the determination 
to plod in secret, to rise earlier, to 
devote more time to study, and less 
time to play, and to distance out and 
out his successful rival. When the 
determination was taken, the plan 
was soon carried into execution, and 
Samuel’s mother became distressed, 
“lest her son should study too hard, 
and Jose his wits.” William was 
wholly unacquainted with Samuel's 
decision ; but about midway between 
the past and the approaching quar- 
terly examination, the former per- 


soon 
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ceived a vast difference in his rival's 
manner and mode of answering the 
questions proposed to him, and a 
little feeling of jealousy and of care 
came across his mind for a moment. 
But it was only for a moment, for 
his self-confidence soon assured him 
that, from Samuel as a competitor, 
he had nothing to apprehend. So 
they both pursued their own courses, 
and the day of examination and re- 
ward arrived. William and Samuel 
were between eight and nine years of 
age: they were still children. ‘They 
had only reached the second class, 
and the best prizes in the school 
they did not contend for. When the 
examination ‘began, William evinced 
his usual alertyess, and replied to the 
first questions put to him with 
promptitude and suecess. Still Sam- 
uel stood second in the class, and in 
“questions on Bible History,” he 
“took down” his rival. William 
now lost his temper, his mind became 
confused ; the rest ofthe examination 
was wholly in favour of Samuel, and 
he carried off both the best prizes. 
William returned home pale and agi- 
tated. Ie wept, he scolded, he vowed 
“Tt was not fair,’ “he hated Sam- 
uel—yes, that he did ;” and the next 
day, when he met him at school, he 
insulted and reproached him. But 
Samuel was not to be easily dis- 
couraged or dismayed. Experience 


BEAUTY AND 


We once saw two gipsy girls—yes, 
gipsy girls, very young, very child- 
like, very pretty, very full of life and 
joy, and the one wascalled “ Beauty,” 
and the other“ Innocence.” 


‘“ Meek gentle things-—though joyous» 
meek, 

With radiant eye and downy cheek, 

Cheek without a trace of tears 

In the beauty of grave years ; 

In the sweet season of the rose, 

When things unknown are cares and 
woes, 

In the bright days of the sunny glance, 

When life is but a dazzling glance, 

liow soft your pictured semblance seems 

To win us to a world of dreams !” 


Well, these two children were at 
the time we knew them the very per- 
fections of their age, of course not 
forgetting their station. The face of 
the one was all simplicity, that of the 
other, of consummate beauty. They 
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had shewed him that suceess de- 
pended on exertion, and that to plod 
on incessantly was his only course. 
At the next examination Samuel far 
eclipsed his competitor, and William 
could no longer restrain his wrath 
and fury. “A battle must be fought,” 
he said; but it was not one of in- 
tellectual superiority he desired, but 
recourse to the old and brutal habit 
of boxing. Samuel declined the in- 
vitation, and submitted to repeated 
insults. At last they could be borne 
no longer, and pugilism was to decide 
the question between them. It did 
so, indeed, but that decision was fatal. 
The young combatants fought with 
desperation, and William, when beaten 
and defeated, resorted to the cowardly 
and cruel actof throwing a large stone 
at his adversary, with so much force 
that he died. William was arrested, 
tried,and condemned to transportation. 
But long ‘before the punishment was 
inflicted, the broken-hearted child 
died in his prison-cell, repeating, with 
his latest breath, “how dearly he 
loved poor Samuel.” From that mo- 
ment the quarterly distribution of 
prizes was discontinued, and the 
school was not so numerously at- 
tended. 

“ Let not ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys and destiny obscure ; 
Nor grandeur hear with a disdainful smile, 
The short and simple annals of the poor.” 


INNOCENCE. 


were not the children of tramps, 
beggars, or of what are now generally 
denominated “travellers,” but were 
the offspring of the old Bohemian 
race of original and thorough-bred 
gipsies, who fight withthe tempest and 
the storm, wage war with the thunder 
and the lightning, speak their own lan- 
guage, are governed by their own 
laws, are the dwellers in tents, and 
are, at least, descendants of the pa- 
triarchal system, though not of the 
patriarchs themselves. 

So we fell in love with “ Beauty” 
and “ Innocence,” and took a vast 
deal of pains to make them love us. 
We gave them kisses and smiles, 
money and fruits, and then toys and 
gingerbread, till at last they both 
looked on us as their friends and 
benefactors. We visited them for 
some weeks from day to day, in the 
small district where they pitched 
their movable habitation, and at 
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length proposed to provide for them 
in a suitable and respectable school, 
where their wants would be attended 
to, their minds educated, their habits 
improved, and their health regarded. 
The father and mother were at first 
struck with the proposal, but the 
children clung to the tent as though 
we had designed to tear them from 
all their endearments ; and from that 
moment we were regarded as con- 
querors, not as friends, as foes, not as 
benefactors. Still we persevered ; 
we heaped favour upon favour on 
“ Beauty” and “Innocence,” and at 
last taught them to believe that we 
only desired their happiness, both 
in this world and the next. Oh! how 
astonished they were when first the 
words “ another world” met their 
young and unaccustomed ears. 
Thitherto for them, the Sabbath-bells 
and the Sabbath day had. returned 
in vain. They knew of no God but 
the sun, of no laws but the will and 
decisions of their parents, of no books, 
for they were to them sealed and in- 
comprehensible; and now when we 
spoke to them ofanother world, they 
were literally stupified with the 
thought, and their young minds 
could not entertain the idea. We 
spake to them of heaven,—of its 
bliss, its joy, its music; of angels 
and thrones, of the beauty and the love 
which there exist, and of its freedom 
from death, sickness, and sorrow. 
How heartily they did laugh when 
we had finished our first description ! 
“ Beauty” said, “ Oh, father, et me 
go and see it.” “ Innocence” smiled 
bewitchingly, and asked “ Which was 
the road?” Alas! we might have 
answered, “ Not the usual road of a 
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gipsy——not the way in which he 
walks.” But their young hearts 
were not thus to be gained; and we § 
talked of Jesus, and his love for 
children, and told them Scripture 
stories by the hour together, till 
they laughed and wept alternately, 
“Beauty ” beingalways ready with her 
smiles, and “ Innocence” foremost with 
her tears. 

And there we continued for some 
weeks. The tent was removed hither 
and thither, but we contrived to sce 
them every day. One morning we 
went to the place of rendezvous, and 
they were not. We made inquiries, 
re-visited the spots where we had be- 
fore seen them on different occasions, 
and scoured the country in every direc- 
tion, but all in vain. Some days 
elapsed, and we were broken-hearted. 
“ Beauty” and “ Innocence” were 
then destined to remain gipsy girls, 
and to be exposed to all the awful 
vicissitudes and temptations which 
such a condition of life must entail. 
But at the end of a week the whole 
—_ appeared at our door. They 
1ad travelled by night far away, in 
the first instance, to escape from us; 
they returned to tell the tale, that they 
could get not away from the impres- 
sions which “ the story of Jesusand his 
love to man” had made on their 
hearts; and “ Beauty” and “ Inno- 
cence” have been educated as Christ- 
ian children, and are now head 
teachers in a Church -of-England 
Sunday-school. Their parents are 
respectable, virtuous, and religious 
members of society ; and the “ gipsy 
girls” have been the means of re- 
claiming many of their former tribe 
to truth, happiness, and godliness. 
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Notes by a Reader of History. 


NOTES BY A READER OF HISTORY. 


No. 


I. 


Next to that of our own great civil 
struggle,—if, indeed, next to it,—I 
know no history which so deeply in- 
terests the feelings, so powerfully ex- 
cites our enthusiasm, so wondrously 
fascinates and holds captive the ima- 
gination, as that of the Thirty Years’ 
War. What objects of contention ! 
what romantic events and heroic 
actors! what various tribes, nations, 
and languages! what terrific scenes, 
what immortal battles! Freedom of 
conscience, or the haughty domina- 
tion of Rome! Liberty of profession 
against the assertion of spiritual and 
imperial tyranny! Emperor, Kings, 
Electors, minor sovereigns number- 
less. The gigantic Austria; the earn- 
est, energetic Catholic league; the 
banded princes of Protestantism ; the 
heroes of the North; with jealous 
France striking in on the flank, and 
Spain contributing to its kindred 
house its disciplined warriors, its 
dark, unrelenting counsels, and the 
prestige of its still powerful, though 
abated influence. And the actors in 
this long and memorable, this melan- 
choly and heroic drama! Wallen- 
stein! the very name thrills the soul. 
Gustavus! a trumpet-blast to heroes 
of all time. The vigorous Bavarian ; 
the fierce Tilly ; the chivalrous Duke 
Bernard, the daring, the ambitious, 
the undiscouraged ; Ernest of Mans- 
feld, Christian of Brunswick, adven- 
turous chiefs, twin soldiers of for- 
tune; impetuous Pappenheim, “the 
bravest soldier of the church, and 
staunchest captain of the house of 
Austria.” There, too, muster and 
mingle, there meet and clash, all the 
tribes of 
“ mighty Germany, 

She of the Danube and the Northern Sea ;”’ 


there (then first conspicuous in cen- 
tral Europe) the enduring race of 
Sweden; there the turbulent and war- 
like Hungarian; the highly trained 
Italian; the experienced Spaniard ; 
the terrible Walloon; the wild and 
fiery Croat ;—a fine study of costume, 
as well as of character, for the eye of 
the picturesque historian. 

No less remarkable are the muta- 
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tions of fortune in this extraordinary 
war. See the princes ejected and re- 
stored; the armies swept away, van- 
ishing from the things that be, and 
re-appearing. Read the story of the 
scarce-crowned and fugitive Palatine ; 
follow the changing fortunes of Mans- 
feld; mark the alternating abasement 
and arrogance of Austrian power ; 
the perilous escapes of Vienna itself, 
exciting uncontrollable fears (no mat- 
ter what the bias of the reader) for 
the safety of the Imperial City, 
Queen of the Danube. And then 
the sack of Magdeburg, unparalleled 
in its awful atrocities; the bloody 
passage of the Lech; Prague, Leip- 
zig, Nuremberg, Liitzen, Nordlingen! 
From first to last, what a blood- 
stained stream of time, what a suc- 
cession of tumultuous scenes, what 
a long and deafening din of battle, 
what a stirring story ! 
IL. 

Four principal divisions may be 
made of the Thirty Years’ War, viz. 
the Palatine, the Danish, the Swedish, 
and the French war. Of these, the 
first and third are the periods of 
greatest interest. 


If. 

It was necessary for the sovereigns 
of Germany to be crowned by the 
Pope before they could take the title 
of Emperors. ‘This custom subsisted 
from the time of Otho the Great to 
that of Maximilian I., who was the 
first that took the title of Emperor 
Elect. Moreover, although in the 
imperial dignity the royal title of 
Italy was understood to be insepar- 
ably comprised, nevertheless it was 
customary to have two separate co- 
ronations ; as Emperor, at Rome, as 
King of Italy, at Milan. Frederic 
III. gave the first example of de- 
parture from this usage, by having 
himself crowned both Emperor and 
King at once at Vienna. The last 
who was crowned both King of Italy 
and Emperor was Charles V.—at 
Bologna, by Clement VII. 

IV. 

It was Albert of Brandenburg who 

caused the break-up of the Teutonic 
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Knights from Prussia (where they 
had been established since the early 
part of the 13th century), by his 
treaty with the king of Poland in 
1525. He obtained on that occasion 
from the king the grant of Tetitonic 
Prussia, with the title of Duchy, for 
himself and his male heirs, as an he- 
reditary fief, and, failing "these, for 
his brothers of the house of Branden- 
burg and Franconia. It was not long 
before the duchy came into the elect- 
oral family of Brandenburg, which, 
for awhile, acknowledged the feudal 
sovereignty of the crown of Poland 
over the ‘Prussian territories; but 
little did the Poles think, while adopt- 
ing that house in the room of the 
Teutonic Knights, how fatal the ex- 
change would hereafter prove to 
them; that from that very quarter 
would, at a distant date, proceed 
their own spoliation and ruin. 


' 


The Teutonic Knights of Livonia, 
or, rather, the Knights-Sword-bear- 
ers of Livonia, withdrew from their 
connexion with the Teutonic order 
upon the occasion just adverted to, 
viz. upon Albert of Brandenburg’s 
elevation to the dukedom of Prussia. 
They did not long survive that — 
ration. Gotthard Kettler, their last 
grand-master, ceded Livonia to the 
crown of Poland (in order to secure 
the former against the attempts of 
John Basilovitz [V. of Russia), to- 
gether with Esthonia, Courland, and 
Semigallia, in 1561. The two last- 
named provinces, however, were 
erected into a duchy for Gotthard 
and his male heirs, as a fief of the 
crown of Poland. It was then that 
the suppression of the order of Li- 
vonian Knights took place. The 
male heirs of Kettler enjoyed the 
duchy of Courland till about the 
middle of the 18th century. They 
became extinct in the person of Duke 
Ferdinand, in 1737, when the Empress 
Anne of Russia procured the election 
of ber favourite, Biron, by the states 
of Courland. Poland successfully 
maintained Livonia against the Rus- 
sians, but lost both it and Esthonia 
to the Swedes, after a stern contest, 
which did not close till the peace of 
Oliva, in 1660. 


[Novenibet, 


VIL. 

The descendants of Guy de Lusig- 
nan occupied the Cypriot throne for 
nearly 300 years. In 1473 died the 
last king of that line, James, who 
had married Catherine Cornaro, the 
daughter of a noble Venetian. Tlie 
Senate, ever on the look-out, and 
prepared to take advantage of con- 
tingencies, had graced the matriage 
by adopting Catherine to the Repub- 
lic, and proclaiming her daughter of 
St. Mark! James, indeed, had left 
a posthumous son, who, however, 
died at an early age ; whereupon the 
Senate erttiddled Catherine to resign 
her crown for a pension, and took 
Cyprus to themselves. The kings of 
that island had held it of the Sultans 
of Egypt, subject to a tribute; and 
the Venetians procured their own in- 
vestiture in it from the same power. 
It remained in their hands within a 
few years of a century, when they 
lost it to the Turks shortly before 
the great battle of Lepanto; nor did 
that famous victory recover it for 
them. 


Vil. 

In the time of the Crusades, post- 
dues, churches, and whole streets, 
were occasionally assigned to parti- 
cular nations in places which they 
had contributed to conquer. The 
Venetians and Genoese had each a 
street in Acre, in which their own 
jurisdiction alone was recognised. 


Vil. 


One is in the habit of speaking of 
the vices and crimes of some of the 
Roman Emperors as without paral- 
lel. In the history of the Ptotemies 
and Seleucide, however, a match may 
be found for them. Not to mention 
Antiochus Epiphanes and Ptolemy 
Physcon, the following is a summary 
of the exploits of a queen of Syria 
(daughter of a king of Egypt), Cleo- 
patra by name. “She had,” sums 
up the narrator,* “ been the wife of 
three kings of Syria, and the mother 
of four. Two of her husbands she 
had been the death of, and of her 
said sons one she murdered with her 
own hand, and”—would have served 
another after the same fashion, but 
he—poisoned her instead. 


* Prideaux: 
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TX. 


I think the observation cannot be 
too often repeated, as pointing to 
signal instances of the great judg- 
ments of Heaven, that “ most of the 
great persecutors have died a loath- 
some death,” “ being smitten of God 
in the secret parts.” These are the 
awful examples of Divine vengeance: 
Antiochus Epiphanes (the great per- 
secutor of the Jews), Herod Agrippa, 
Galerius Maximinianus (the author 
and violent prosecutor of the tenth— 
the most severe—persecution of the 
primitive Christians), and Philip IT. 
of Spain. Verily, for such there is 
no euthanasia. Right dear in the 
sight of the Lord is the blood of his 
saints. 


X. 


The Danish kings retained on their 
eseutcheon the three crowns of Den- 
mark, Norway, and Sweden, for some 
time after the establishment of Swed- 
ish independence by Gustavus Vasa. 
It was not till fifty years after that 
event that the complete independence 
of that country was recognised by 
Denmark, at the peace of Stettin in 


XI. 


A much longer time than that just 
mentioned was taken by the German 
empire to acknowledge the entire li- 
berty and independence of Switzer- 
land, upon which country it had se- 
veral times attempted to make good 
its pretensions; requiring the Swiss 
to submit to the jurisdiction of the 
imperial chamber, to contribute their 
contingent of men and money to the 
empire, and other acts binding upon 
members of the Germanic body. At 
the peace of Westphalia the acknow- 
ledgment of Swiss independence was 
at length recorded. 


XIi. 


“« *Mid the wreck of Is and Was, 
Things incomplete and purposes betrayed 
Make sadder transits o’er truth’s mystic 
glass 
Than noblest objects utterly decayed.” 
WorpsworthH, 


Among the instances of extensive 
and ambitious projects which have 
failed of realisation, that of Charles X. 
of Sweden deserves to be noticed. He 
designed, after the reduction of Co 
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penhagen (from succeeding in which 
the intervention of the Dutch pre- 
vented him), to level that city with 
the ground, to utterly destroy Den- 
mark as a kingdom, and to fix his 
seat of government in the province of 
Schonen, at which point he could con- 
veniently overawe the North, and 
sway the sceptre of the Baltic. These 
designs he cherished even after the 
repulse from Copenhagen, and in de- 
fiance of the treaties which France, 
England, and Holland, had concluded 
at the Ilague, for the purpose of 
maintaining the balance of power in 
the North; but death cut short his 
meditated enterprises at the early age 
of thirty-eight. 

Certainly no throne in Europe has 
been occupied by more martial mo- 
narchs than that of Sweden, —dash- 
ing, daring, and 
“ Confident against the world in arms.” 


And one, at least, may justly claim 

the praise bestowed upon the King of 

Men :— 

‘"Au@ortoov, Bucirsus v ayabds, xeurspos 

¢ , P ’ . a ? Y >) s 7" ? 
$ aixenris. 


XITl. 


The reigns of Emanuel and John 
Ill. (between 1495 and 1557) are 
the glorious era of Portuguese his- 
tory. ‘These two reigns witnessed 
the establishment of the Portuguese 
supremacy in India ; but, in the very 
next, symptoms of deterioration and 
decay became manifest, and the ad- 
venture and energy which had found- 
ed and maintained that empire yielded 
to corruption and neglect. 

XIV. 

The origin of the Dutch conquests 
and establishments in India was this. 
The Dutch had been the carriers of 
Eastern merchandise from Portugal 
to the markets of Northern Europe; 
and a most profitable traffic it proved 
to them. Without the wealth which 
thence accrued they would scarcely 
have been able to maintain the war 
of independence against the mighty 
monarch “in whose dominions the 
sun never set.” Philip H., there- 
fore, thinking to cut off at a blow 
the great source of their successes, 
interdicted them from all commerce 
with his Portuguese subjects. But, 
mark the consequence. This undue 
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prohibition had the effect of driving 
them, indeed, from the ports of Por- 
tugal, but of driving them also to 
the quarter whence those ports were 
supplied; and in 1595 they sailed to 
India itself. ‘There they speedily be- 
came embroiled with the Portuguese, 
whom they gradually ejected from 
all their principal settlements. So 
much for Philip’s thunder! The 
commercial damages thus inflicted 
upon Portugal by its connexion with 
Spain did not, it may well be sup- 
posed, tend to mitigate the hatred 
and impatience with which the yoke 
of the latter country was borne by 
the former. 


XV. 

Listen to the moanings of old 
Howell, in his “ England’s Teares for 
the present Wars: which for the na- 
ture of the Quarrell, the quality of 
Strength, the diversity of Battailes, 
Skirmiges, Encounters, and Sieges 
(happened in so short a compasse of 
Time) cannot be paralleled by any 
precedent Age.”—Anglia loquitur. 


** And now my Charles hath these (do- 
mestique commotions) to the height, in- 
somuch that of those twenty-five mo- 
narchs who have worne my diadem since 
the Norman entered, there was only fowre, 
viz. the forementioned Henry (V.) and 
Richard (I. and JII.) with King James, 
’scaped free from all intestine broyles. 
Oh! how it torments my soul to remem- 
ber how my barons did teare my bowells ! 
What an ocean of blood the two Roses 
cost me before they were conjoyned ; for 
during the time that I was a monster with 
two heads (made so by their division), I 
meane during the time that I had two 
kings at once, Edward the Fourth and 
Henry the Sixth, within me, in five years’ 
space I had twelve battailes fought within 
my entrails. I lost neare upon fourscore 
princes of the royall stem, and parted 
with more of my subjects than was spent 
in winning of France.” 

«One may find,” he continues, “ those 
other warres epitomised in small volumes ; 
but a whole library cannot contain this.” 


Again :— 


** They were but scratches, being com- 
pared to these deep wounds which prince, 
peere, and people, have received in this.” 


And again :— 


“The deep staines these warres will 
leave behinde, I feare all the water of the 
Severne, Trent, or Thames, cannot wash 

” 
away. 
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XVI. 


The advances made in atrocity 
during the wars of the Roses are 
worthy of notice, as shewing the la- 
mentable effect of protracted civil 
strife in the indulgence of revenge- 
ful passions, in the multiplication of 
causes to be avenged, and in the utter 
indifference to blood-guiltiness when 
Vengeance demands victims, or im- 
patient, imperious Ambition requires 
all obstacles to be swept away. ‘Those 
wars commenced with comparative 
moderation, considering the spirit of 
the age; nor did either party seem 
much disposed to proceed to extremi- 
ties. At the battle of Northampton, 
for instance, the Earls of Warwick 
and March gave orders to spare all 
the common people, so that the no- 
bility were the chief sufferers. If 
this were mere policy, it, at any rate, 
soon gave place to the thirst for ven- 
geance, which, after the death and 
contumelious treatment of the Duke 
of York at Wakefield, characterised 
in the most bitter, savage, and fero- 
cious spirit the remaining years of 
the war. At Towton, Edward issued 
orders that no quarter should be 
given, and (as every body knows) 
nearly 40,000 men are said to have 
fallen on that dreadful day. Ten 
years afterwards Edward repeated 
this atrocious act at Barnet, and then 
without even having revenge for his 
excuse. The manes of his father tor- 
rents of blood had been long since 
shed to appease. After the battle of 
Hexham (in the interval between the 
two last-named engagements) so 
fearful was the destruction on the 
scaffold among those who had been 
spared on the field, that it became 
evident that no less than “the utter 
extermination of their adversaries 
was the object of the York party ;” 
* a conduct,” adds Hume, in relating 
the circumstance, “which received 
but too plausible an apology from 
the preceding practice of the Lancas- 
trians.” Facts of this kind, not to 
speak of the numerous acts of indi- 
vidual violence and death-dealing, 
serve to fearfully apprise us to what 
extent of blood-guiltiness the minds 
of men may become reconciled by 
constant acquaintance with scenes of 
slaughter. A generation was then 
nursed in the bloody lap, educated 
in the school, and embarked in the 
profession of—civil war! “ Thus,” 
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exclaims an historian* of those wars, 
“was the White Rose in every place 
dyed red with blood” (of the nobility 
he chiefly speaks), “and the Red 
Rose turned pale with horror to view 
the calamities occasioned by this dis- 
sension.” 
XVII. 

The following, from the historian 
just alluded to, strikes me as afford- 
ing, in a small compass, and by one 
briefly told incident, a vivid repre- 
sentation of the turbulence, the hurry, 
the restlessness, the sudden snatches 
at and eager grasps of fortune in 
those king-shaking and king-making 
days. It is the battle of Barnet — 
Warwick and Montagu have fallen. 
“ And with their fall,” says the au- 
thor, “fell the victory to King Ed- 
ward's part, who being assured thereof 
(leaving his brother to marshall the 
field), with King Henry in his com- 
pany, went on the spurre to London, 
and there at evening song, in St. 
Paul's Church, offered his banner and 
the Earle of Warwick’s standard.” 


XVUI. 


The war of the Romans with Philip 
furnishes an admirable instance of the 
conduct and judgment of that politic 
people. Ever since the treaty con- 
cluded with Hannibal by the Macedo- 
nian, which, as Montesquieu observes, 
only served to shew the Romans that 
the latter bore them a fruitless ill will, 
they had been desirous of chastising 
that monarch. Their usual policy in 
such cases was to pass over injuries 
until a convenient time arrived for 
retaliation; and though in this in- 
stance they necessarily deviated from 
it, in order to hold Philip in check, 
yet were they prevented by the war 
with Carthage from making any great 
efforts, and from taking signal ven- 
geance on him. Then was Philip’s 
time to have vigorously pressed them, 
to have formed extensive leagues 
against them, to have renewed his 
attempts at junction with the Car- 
thaginians. But some singular good 
fortune seems to have so divided the 
enemies of Rome, that she had time 
to overpower one ere another had 
made up his mind to wage war with 
vigour and perseverance. The ac- 
count of the supplications of ‘the 
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Athenians for aid, mentioned by 
Livy, upon the renewal of the war 
with the King of Macedon, is all 
very well, but quite unnecessary as 
a cause or justification of it. The 
Romans had for themselves sufficient 
cause; though of course glad of any 
pretext which savoured of generosity 
and a regard for the injured, and 
which opened a clearer way for mix- 
ing themselves up extensively in the 
affairs of Greece. There can be no 
question but that it would have been 
unwise to suffer what influence they 
had acquired in Greece to decline, or 
to have left Philip uncounteracted 
on his way to the accumulation of 
greater power; especially while Han- 
nibal, the dreaded, still survived. Of 
this the Senate was well aware; the 
people, tired with protracted warfare, 
were by no means disposed to take up 
the cudgels for the Athenians, or for 
any other allies who complained of 
grievances against Philip; but the 
Senate saw the matter in a different 
light. It would be hazardous, indeed, 
to call in question the policy which 
guided that illustrious council in the 
undertaking of its wars,—that shrewd 
body, which appears to have acted 
upon fixed principles towards one 
object, the attainment of empire ; 
and to have known as well when to 
repress, as when to gratify, its ven- 
geance or its ambition. The same 
sagacity which perceived the policy 
of the war is conspicuous in the con- 
duct and conclusion of it. The Ro- 
mans enlisted on their side the sym- 
pathies of many Grecian states, to 
give a moral weight to their enter- 
prise, and the arms, to spare them- 
selves more onerous efforts. They 
gradually conciliated or compelled 
such states as did not join them in 
the first instance, letting Philip fly 
hither and thither, but beating him 
when they found him, until a de- 
cisive victory, combined with his lack 
of alliances, brought him to the level 
to which they wished to reduce him. 
Nor was that level the lowest to 
which a vanquished enemy might be 
humbled. Flaminius, Livy tells us, 
clearly saw that the /£tolians would 
be the lords of Greece if Philip were 
done away with; and, verily, Rome 
had not made this war to reap so 
little advantage as that alternative 


* Trussel, 
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would have offered to her! Accord- 
ingly, Philip was left on the throne, 
the dissatisfied /Ztolians were refer- 
red to the Senate, and abundant 
room was left for the future inter- 
ference of Rome in the quarrels of 
Greece. Notwithstanding the pro- 
fessions of a desire for a stable peace, 
notwithstanding the pompous dona- 
tion of liberty, amid 


** The joy that shook the Isthmian field,” 


I think the tribune of the people, 
who, objecting to this Macedonian 
contest, accused the conscript fathers 
of turning wars into wars, was not 
far from the mark; and if it be true 
that they did so, it is no less true 
that they did so with considerable 
dexterity. 
XIX. 

In the war just adverted to, the 
spirit and energy of Philip are most 
remarkable; and it is surprising that 
he sustained it so long as he did. It 
was evidently by the influence of his 
military character that he raised le- 
vies after levies; still, when deserted 
by the Achzans, relying upon his own 
individual energies, and flying from 
place to place, defeating every one 
except that enemy whom it most con- 
cerned him to conquer. But if Philip 
displayed great bravery and vigour, 
he was sadly negligent of those arts 
of intrigue from which his advyer- 
saries reaped so much advantage; at 
all events, he was singularly unsuc- 
cessful in their application. His only 
resource appears to have been in his 
own alacrity and courage. And, 
though the superiority of the Roman 
arms and discipline was manifest, the 
struggle was not unworthy of the 
antagonist,—the Macedonian, whose 
national tactics had once conquered 
Greece, whose great predecessor of 
other days had overturned the East- 
ern world. 

XX. 

John Casimir (he who resigned the 
crown and retired to France in 1668) 
predicted the dismemberment of the 
unhappy country he had reigned 
over. It is from his reign that the 
Liberum Veto of the Polish Diet dates 
its origin. 

XXII. 


Austria is decidedly the least cri- 
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minal of the powers among whom 
Poland was divided. In the first 
place, it was not without hesitation 
and reluctance that she acceded to 
the nefarious project. Secondly, she 
had nothing to do with the second 
partition: and, thirdly, at the Con- 
gress of Vienna she declared herself 
ready to renounce her share of the 
spoil, and joined in the efforts made 
by Lord Castlereagh and Talleyrand 
to obtain the re-establishment of Po- 
lish nationality. It is difficult to say 
which of the two other powers was 
the more criminal. If the idea of 
dismemberment did not originate 
with Frederic the Great; if a hint 
or an hypothesis to that effect fell 
from the lips of Catherine, Frederic, 
at least, spake upon that hint to 
some purpose, framed that hypo- 
thesis into a practicable scheme of 
partition, urged it, through his bro- 
ther, Prince Henry, then resident at 
St. Petersburgh, upon the Russian 
Empress ; and when the latter, with 
unlooked-for sense of the iniquity, 
and a delicacy in so unscrupulous a 
personage somewhat unaccountable, 
refused to be the first to suggest the 
plan to the Austrian Court, himself 
undertook that respectable and ho- 
nourable office. ‘The part played by 
Prussia (under Frederic William IT.) 
in the second partition was still more 
base than before. She had encou- 
raged the Poles to reform their con- 
stitution, in opposition to the views 
of Russia; she proffered them her 
alliance, spanaal them subsidies, — 
abandoned them, leagued against 
them, and despoiled them. 


XX. 

Ts there a more noble, a more 
touching appeal, than these words of 
Maria Theresa to the Hungarian 
Diet? “ Agitur de regno Hungarix, 
de persona nostra, prolibus nostris et 
coroné. Ab omnibus derelicti, unicé 
ad inclytorum statuum fidelitatem, 
arma et Hungarorum priscam vir- 
tutem, confugimus.” Well might the 
spirit of Hungarian chivalry break 
out into the loyal response, “ Mo- 
riamur pro rege nostro, Maria The- 
resa!” 

Professor Smythe, in his admir- 
able Lectures, has an excellent paper 
upon the war of the Austrian Suc- 
cession ; in which, sympathising like 
a gentle and gallant knight in the 
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sorrows of the Empress-Queen, he 
visits with the just indignation of 
the historian the ungenerous con- 
duct, the barefaced rapine, of the 
monarch who by this war at least 
acquired no claim to the title of 
“the Great.” 


XXII. 


Sebastian de Carvalho (afterwards 
Marquis de Pombal) was the author 
of the expulsion of the Jesuits from 
Portugal in the reign of Joseph I., 
whose minister he was. France, 
Spain, and Naples, followed the ex- 
ample of Portugal, and in 1773 a 
brief of the Pope (Clement XIV.) 
abolished the order. Besides being 
accused (though unjustly, as after- 
wards appeared) of originating an 
attempt which was made to assassi- 
nate the King of Portugal, they were, 
with more justice, charged with hay- 
ing occasioned a protracted war be- 
tween that kingdom and Spain, by 
throwing every obstacle in the way 
of an arrangement which proposed 
the exchange of the Portuguese co- 
lony of St. Sacrament and the north- 
ern bank of La Plata for a part of 
Paraguay. No doubt they were at 
the bottom of the opposition which 
was made to that exchange ; having 
good reason to apprehend that the 
paramount influence exercised by 
them in the territory which it was 
proposed to transfer to Portugal 
would cease with the transfer. ‘This 
conduct, therefore, together with 
their hostility to the reforming mea- 
sures of Carvalho, caused that mi- 
nister to resolve on their expulsion, 
for which the attempt on the king’s 
life afforded an immediate pretext. 

XXIV. 

During the earlier part of the 
reign of Charles IIT., and under the 
counsels of his ministers, Aranda, 
Florida Blanca, and Campomanes, 
the affairs of Spain, agricultural, 
commercial, and financial, were re- 
turning to vivacity and order, when 
the unfortunate occurrence of the 
American war, into which she was 
dragged, once more threw them back; 
and that into a state from which they 
never recovered. For this Spain had 
to thank the Family Compact. 


aa. 
The first time Russian soldiers 
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were seen in Germany was during 
the war of the Polish Succession 
(1733-38), when a body of 10,000 
men, under Count de Lacy, was sent 
by the Empress Anne to join the 
Imperialists on the Rhine. 

XXVI. 

A more luckless wight than Fran- 
cis, Duke of Anjou, you shall not 
meet with in history. His career was 
a short one, and, short as it was, it 
was full of misadventures and disap- 
pointments. He seems to have placed 
great relianee upon the friendship of 
the Admiral Coligny, whose murder, 
however, deprived him of any benefit 
he may have looked for from that 
quarter. He was thrown into prison 
on suspicion of having conspired to 
prevent the return to France of his 
brother, Henry II. (who had been 
King of Poland), and by the timidity 
of his replies contrived to implicate 
his favourite, Lamolle, who was be- 
headed. Indignant at being refused 
the lieutenant-generalship of the 
kingdom, he put himself at the head 
of the Huguenot party, who do not 
appear to have had much confidence 
in him. Tempted by the offer of 
Berri, Touraine, and Anjou, as an 
apenage, he ere long went over to 
the court, who seem to have enter- 
tained as little real cordiality towards 
him. Invited over to this eountry,— 
of all aspirants to the hand of “ Eng- 
land’s Elizabeth” the nearest to sue- 
cess, —the match was broken off by 
that princess, and he beheld that glit- 
tering prize snatehed from the hand 
held out to grasp it. He went as 
Protector to the Netherlands, was 
received with great éclat, crowned 
Duke of Brabant, installed by the 
Prince of Orange ;—ere long he was 
glad to escape with safety from the 
country, carrying with him from its 
people a hatred as cordial as had 
been their welcome. The last ex- 
pectation in which he was disap- 
pointed was that of succeeding on 
the throne his brother, who was 
childless. Of the realisation of this 
he was deprived by death at the age 
of twenty-nine. That he was roughly 
used by Fortune is plain; but that 
he deserved a better fate, or would 
have beneficially applied those good 
things, had he succeeded in obtaining 
such as he missed, is by no means 
equally evident. 
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XXVIL. 


Another of the unfortunates of 
history is Charles, Duke of Lorraine, 
of whom Schiller writes that he was 
“ celebrated in the annals of his time 
for the unsteadiness of his character, 
his vain projects, and his misfor- 
tunes.” This prince, now duped, 
now abandoned by his allies, now 
overpowered, now cajoled by his ad- 
versaries, was at least a brave soldier, 
and not without military capacity. 
Perhaps the possession of this ability 
was the foundation of the overween- 
ing vanity which some of his designs 
betray. At one time he thought 
himself worthy to aspire to the com- 
mand of armies intended to check 
the career of the greatest general of 
the age—of Gustavus himself. At 
another he entertained the expecta- 
tion of being elected King of the 
Romans, and in this absurd delusion 
his allies flattered and encouraged 
him. Over and over again he was 
stripped of the greater portion of his 
territories. Voltaire said of him that 
he passed all his life in losing his 
estates and levying troops. Neglect- 
ing to withdraw his forces from some 
places in Germany, he was arrested 
by order of the Emperor, whose ally 
he had been, and imprisoned at Brus- 
sels for the space of five years. At 
the peace of Westphalia he seems to 
have been left out of the question ; 
and at that of the Pyrences, eleven 
years afterwards, only had a part of 
his estates restored to him. Towards 
the end of his strange reign, bearing 
no particular good will to his own 
relatives, he took it into his head 
(though he had been incessantly 
either tricked or threatened by the 
Court of France) to make Louis 
XIV. his heir, upon this whimsical 
condition, viz. that all the princes of 
his house should be declared princes 
of the blood-royal of France. This 
was protested against, not only by 
his own family, but also by the 
dukes and peers of France them- 
selves; and in the Parliament of Paris, 
the chancellor combated it by main- 
taining with all gravity that kings 
could not make princes of the blood 
* qu'avec les reines leurs épousés.” 

Once again, at the close of his ca- 
reer, Charles joined the Emperor, and 
fought a battle with his accustomed 
fortune,— being defeated by Marshal 
Turenne, 
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As if to make some small amends 
for previous ill usage, Fortune at 
length accorded him a piece of suc- 
cess. His last action of any import- 
ance was a victory. Encountering 
the Marshal de Créqui, who was 
marching to relieve Treves, besieged 
by the Imperialists, he gave him a 
complete overthrow,—and himself a 
gratification such as he had seldom 
experienced. 

His career was not short, like that 
of the Duke of Anjou; but it may be 
placed only a little below that prince’s 
in the catalogue of misadventures. 


XXVIII. 

If the Emperor had not been so 
intent on winning the favour of the 
Court of Madrid as to slight the pro- 
posals made to him under the second 
Treaty of Partition, previously to 
the death of Charles Il. of Spain, he 
might then, with the concurrence of 
Louis XIV. and of the great Eu- 
ropean cabinets, have secured to his 
own house the succession to the 
Spanish throne. For that treaty, 
while it assigned to the Dauphin the 
kingdom of the Two Sicilies, the 
province of Guipuscoa, and the 
duchy of Lorraine (giving in ex- 
change to the Duke of Lorraine the 
duchy of Milan), nominated the 
Archduke Charles presumptive heir 
to the crown of Spain. While it is 
matter of wonder that the Emperor 
did not take advantage of so favour- 
able an opportunity, it is scarcely 
less so that the outrageous ambition 
of Louis XIV. could consent to urge 
proposals by which he would not 
have been the greatest gainer, though 
a great one. 

XXIX. 

Perhaps no peace was ever so near 
reproducing a general war as that of 
Utrecht. ‘The disputes which some 
of its arrangements occasioned kept 
the greater part of Europe in sus- 
pense and agitation for nearly twenty 
years, and gave rise to various changes 
of alliance among the principal pow- 
ers. But France and England — 
quos penes arbitrium—can, united, 
at all times compel the peace of 
Europe; their hostility has usually 
drawn the other great states into the 
quarrel. Upon this occasion, how- 
ever, both these powers were desirous 
of peace, and to their co-operation to 
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preserve it is mainly to be ascribed 
the fact, that matters, though more 
than once imminently threatening, 
did not, after all, break out in a 
general explosion. 


XXX. 

To England the house of Savoy 
is indebted for its royal title. She 
procured it for the Duke at the peace 
of Utrecht, ceding to him at the same 
time the island of Sicily, which in 
the course of the war she had con- 
quered from Spain, but which the 
duke afterwards exchanged for Sar- 
dinia, according to the provisions of 
the Quadruple Alliance ; one of the 
many which, as just mentioned, fol- 
lowed upon that peace. It was jea- 
lousy of the considerable aggrandise- 
ment of the House of Austria in Italy 
that caused the cabinet of St. James’s 
to support and exalt the house of 
Savoy. Yet had England acquiesced 
in and indirectly contributed to that 
aggrandisement; nor can I think 
that there could have been much 
cause for alarm to English interests 
in Austrian preponderance in that 
quarter. 

XXXII. 

The house of Savoy ascends to 
the early part of the 11th century. 
ItsCounts are found gradually adding 
to their possessions by marriage, con- 
quest, and purchase, until Amadeus 
VIII. was created first Duke of Sa- 
voy, in 1416, by the Emperor Sigis- 
mund. In the uae rivalry and con- 
tention between France and Austria, 
the dukes were, by the situation of 
their territories, placed in very try- 
ing and embarrassing circumstances, 
and were frequently the victims of 
their unfortunate position. 


XXXII. 

Four most important influences on 
and changes in the state of European 
politics in the 18th century have 
heen remarked, prior to the great 
event of that century,—the French 
Revolution. The first of these is the 
ascendancy of English influence. This 
| country, from the peace of Utrecht, 

acquired an importance in Europe, 
and exercised a preponderance in 
Continental affairs, beyond any thing 
} of which she had ever before been in 
possession. The second is the ap- 
pearance of Russia as a great actor 
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on the European theatre. Remark- 
able as was the rapidity with which 
that empire rose into importance, not 
less remarkable was the sudden up- 
shooting of Prussian power, which 
forms the third influential novelty 
in the European system of the last 
century, and one, the operation of 
which upon the politics of states was 
traceable for so long a time after- 
wards. This it was which caused the 
split in the empire, dividing it into 
two antagonistic interests, the conse- 
quences of which were seen in its dis- 
solution in the present century. The 
fourth and last of the great events 
indicated is the partition of Poland. 
It was then that was displayed to the 
world the spectacle of treaties vio- 
lated, war declared, and countries 
overrun by sovereigns, for the mere 
gratification of ambition, for the pur- 
pose of conveniently connecting their 
territories and rounding their do- 
minions. It was this that gave such 
“ a heavy blow and great discourage- 
ment” to the equilibrium system 
which had so long been the guide of 
European politics, and which shortly 
afterwards the fierce assault of the 
French Revolution completely over- 
threw. 
XXXII. 
In making the preceding remarks 
upon the partition of Poland, I am 
aware that it was not the first in- 
stance that occurred, on a large scale, 
of the disregard of solemn engage- 
ments, and of unprincipled aggression. 
The conduct (with the noble excep- 
tions of England and Holland) of the 
powers who had guaranteed the Prag- 
matic Sanction furnished a precedent 
for iniquitous usurpation; and here 
my friend Frederic the Great comes 
in for no inconsiderable share of me- 
rited reproach. The results, how- 
ever, of the war of the Austrian Suc- 
cession were not of such magnitude, 
nor calculated to produce such appre- 
hensions as in the case of the dis- 
memberment of Poland. Prussia, in- 
deed, wrested a valuable province 
from the Austrian monarchy; but, 
beyond that, no extraordinary change 
took place in the state of Europe. 
No people was crushed, no nation 
had its political existence blotted out, 
no kingdom was swept away. 


XXXIV. 
I haye for some time had in my 
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écritoire a plan for a new arrange- 
ment of European power. Modesty 
(if I may be pardoned for naming a 
weakness so out of date) kept it back 
too long; and just as I was on the 
point of oy ercoming that foolish vir- 
tue, Lord Palmerston, to the dismay 
and confusion of my schemes, went 
out of office. Alas! that I did not 
before that untoward event commu- 
nicate to his lordship my well-pre- 
pared and undeniably original plan, 
which (for, flinging ‘modes sty to the 
winds, I proclaim the truth) would 
at least have enabled him to leave a 
few more “ facilities” to his sueces- 
sors. I can assure him, upon the 
word of a gentleman, it contains far 
better guarantees, if not for the “in- 
tegrity of the Turkish empire,” for 
the further “settlement” of the “ set- 
tled Eastern question,” than any hi- 
therto devised; and I am convinced 
that no want of candour would have 
prevented him from admitting this, 
nor of “ assurance” from carrying the 
design into execution. Why do [ not 
impart this valuable document to the 
successor of the late Foreign Secre- 
tary? you ask. Simply because | 
doubt his appreciation of its value. 
I have misgivings with regard to his 
spirit, alacrity, and capacity for ubi- 
quitous intervention: he has not the 
genius of experimentalism. No, no; 
{ bide my time,—though with less 
bloodthirsty intentions than the Mas- 
ter of Ravenswood. When the reign 
of the Whigs comes round again (if, 
in the meantime, the integrity of the 
Turkish empire will have the kind- 
ness to continue in its present state), 
I shall present myself for an audience 
the very next morning after Lord 
Palmerston’s return to Downing 
Street, and the world will then soon 
learn for what we were closeted to- 
gether. We shall strike in with 
great effect, I promise you; and then 
—you shall see what you shall see 
it would be too much to expect 
me to fix precisely the time at which 
I may have this much-desired op- 
portunity of submitting my plan "7 
that noble lord. Meanwhile ‘ beg 
may have no malicious, te de 
insinuations; and I hope the gentle- 
man there, who is muttering some- 
thing about “ nonwn prematur in an- 
num,” will be silent. 
By the by, if Captain Warner's 
invention should be ready for service 
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at the same time, it may be of ma- 
terial assistance in carrying out my 
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* settlement” of Europe. 
XXXV. 

It has been remarked, with refer- 
ence to the relative positions of Rus- 
sia and Turkey, particularly at the 
time of the acquisition of the Crimea 
by the former power, when Catherine 
made a triumphal “ progress” through 
her new province of “ ‘Taurida,” and 
caused to be placed over a gate at 
Cherson the insulting and irritating 
inscription, “'The route to Byzan- 
tium,” that there had now come 
round to the descendants of Mah- 
moud II, (the conqueror of Con- 
stantinople) the same dread of the 
northern autccrat which the Pale- 
ologi had formerly entertained of the 
first Sultans of the Ottoman race. 


XXVI. 

in that war between the two pow- 
ers just mentioned, which closed so 
triumphantly for Russia at the peace 
of Kaimargi in 1774, and which was 
marked by fierce naval struggles in 
the Archipelago, Admiral Elphin- 
stone, in the service of the Empress, 
after the destruction of the Ottoman 
fleet in the bay of ‘Tchesme, strongly 
urged the Russian admiral to advance 
throu; gh the Dardanelles to Constan- 
tinople. The advice was disregarded 
and Baron de Tott speedily put th 
Turkish defences into a state of efi- 
ciency, similar to that by which Se- 
bastiani, at a later period, shamed th 
arms of England in the inglorious 
expedition of Duckworth. 

XXXVI. 

Whatever may have been th 
workings of the spirit .of free in- 
quiry, and to whatever extremiti 
it may have urged men in polit 
and religion, in the early and midd! 
part of the 17th century, it is cles 
that it did not result in an antime 
narchical tendency throughout Ev 
rope. Besides the reaction in ow 
own country, the following instance 
evince a disposition direetly the Ie 

verse of such an effect. I speak onl 
of those states in which importat 
alterations or novelties occurred. T 
France, that spirit which burst ov 
in such fearful display in the ne 
century cannot yet be said to ha 

penetrated. The French were ds 
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zled by the brilliant absolutism of 
Louis XIV. Spain lay abject and 
without a spark of energy under the 
feeble and pitiable princes who closed 
the Spanish line of the house of 
Austria. But in the cases I am about 
to name, monarchy, and that not a 
very limited species, seems to have 
been in prodigious favour, where, 
before this period, it had been re- 
garded with os consideration. ‘The 
throne of Denmark, which had pre- 
viously been elective, was, in 1660, 
made hereditary in all the descend- 
ants, both male and female, of Fre- 
deric I{1., who, on the same occasion, 
was declared absolute sovereign, with 
privileges and ‘ape oh beyond 
any enjoyed by his predecessors. An 
act of the Swedish Dict in 1693 de- 
clared the king absolute ruler, irre- 
sponsible to any power on earth. In 
1687, the states of Hungary, which 
had hitherto the right of election, 
conseated to the succession being 
made hereditary in the male line of 
the two branches of the Austrian 
house. In the cases of Sweden and 
Denmark, the promonarchical re- 
sulted from the violent anti-aristo- 
cratical disposition which the egre- 
gious abuses practised by the nobles 
had produced. In that of Hungary, 
it was not the inferior orders that 
aggrandised the crown at the expense 
of the nobility ; the crown itself ob- 
tained this increase of dignity from 
the nobles by its own influence, 
choosing, as a favourable occasion 
for the realisation of its views, the 
great victory which, closing cam- 
igns of unprecedented brilliancy, 
iad been gained by the Imperial 
arms over the Turks at Mohacz. 


XXXVI. 

Twice under circumstances of diffi- 
culty and danger did the Dutch re- 
store the Stadtholdership to the house 
of Orange. Once, when Louis XIV. 
invaded Holland in 1672, when the 
De Witts were massacred, and Wil- 
liam ITI. proclaimed Stadtholder. 
Again, on the conquest of Dutch 
Flanders by the French, in the war 
of the Austrian Succession, when that 
authority, and the place of captain 
and admiral-general of the republic 
were conferred on William IV., 
prince of Nassau-Dietz, who up to 
that time had been unable to obtain 
those offices. Thus has France on 
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two occasions unintentionally ad- 
vanced the interests of that gallant 
house. 

XXXIX. 

Let me caution the historical stu- 
dent against an over-disposition to 
generalise. It is a common failing. 
Weare flattered by the notion of our 
own quick perception ; it is pleasing 
to persuade ourselves that we have 
an eye which, ranging over an ex- 
tensive space, takes in at once the 
characteristics of the scene; it is 
gratifying to fancy that we seize the 
features of an age, while others pore 
over details without extracting their 
spirit, plod on from fact to fact with- 
out forming any comprehensive idea 
of the whole. If, perchance, we find 
the general view which we take to 
be in consonance with what some 
able commentator on the subject has 
advanced, we are confirmed in our 
good opinion of our own powers of 
generalisation. If,on the other hand, 
it prove to be at variance with au- 
thorities of reputation, we are equally 
ready to compliment ourselves on the 
originality of our views, and pro- 
nounce ourselves worthy to be the 
founders of new theories. ‘The next 
step is to hunt up supports for our 
new theory; a step which (as the at- 
tempt under such circumstances is 
usually made with a desperate deter- 
mination to succeed at all hazards) 
most commonly ends in the distor- 
tion of facts, the arbitrary imputa- 
tion of motives, and the suggestion 
of either improbable or insufficient 
principles of action, to suit our sworn 
purpose. The errors to which a mis- 
take of this kind may give birth are 
beyond caleulation or provision. In 
order to maintain a theory founded on 
a hasty generalisation, we may com- 
mit innumerable perversions which, 
but for that purpose, we should not 
have dreamed of. One after another 
they will follow upon the original 
error, like echoes redoubling among 
the rocks and mountains,— 


‘* By the cloud-capt hills retorted.” 


There is, moreover, very little 
trouble in the indulgence of this 
dangerous disposition. The facility 
of launching out into general con- 
clusions on unsatisfactory or unex- 
amined premises, needs no indication. 
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XL. 

In our great civil war of the 17th 
century, the conflict extended over a 
greater portion of the kingdom than 
in the wars of York and Lancaster. 
The western and south-western parts 
of England, of which we hear little 
in the struggles between the rival 
houses, in the contest between king 
and parliament were the scenes of 
many a well-fought field. The Roy- 
alists of the latter time were very 
numerous in the west. In the former 
period the north was remarkable as 
the stronghold of the Lancasterians. 
The north was—the famous county 
of York was—the scene of two of the 
greatest battles in these two civil 
wars; of that of Towton in the one, 
of Marston Moor in the other. The 
midland, nearly the central part of 
England, witnessed the Bosworth, 
which overthrew the dominant York- 
ist, and the Naseby, which, though 
not the “ crowning mercy,” was sufti- 
ciently decisive of the fortunes of the 
king. These observations may ap- 
pear trifling, being merely a repeti- 
tion of facts sufficiently known. But, 
for my part, I have a particular 
fancy, in whichsoever of our noble 
English counties I chance to find 
myself, to know what ground I am 
standing on; in other words, what 
part the shire which has the honour 
of holding me for the time being has 
played in the eventful periods of 
English history. And as the most 
interesting portion of our annals is, 
without question, the war of King 
and Commons, my thoughts usually 
revert to that period in search of 
associations best calculated to confer 
interest on the scene. A general 
view of the state of county politics, 
a couple of centuries since, would 
form an attractive piece of history. 
If I should essay such task, inter- 
spersing it with anecdote, holding up 
to respect the devotion of this cava- 
lier, the sincerity of that religious or 
political visionary, rummaging out 
here some faithful, though forgotten 
and neglected, loyalist, there some ob- 
scure but earnest republican, should 
[ meet with sympathising readers? 
I pause for a reply. 

XLI. 

Who knows—* who cares?” I hear 
some sturdy Briton say,—much about 
the history of the Cossacks? They 
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are not, however, an uninteresting 
people, whether viewed with refer- 
ence to their peculiar customs, the 
fantastic notions which some of their 
institutions and forms of government 
exhibited, or the locality which they 


have occupied on the frontiers of 


warlike kingdoms. For some time 
they served as a military frontier for 
Poland against the attacks of the 
Turks and Tartars; but being exas- 
perated at several attempts at tyran- 


nical encroachment on the part of 


the Poles, after frequent hostilities 
with them, they at length solicited 
the protection of Russia, and con- 
cluded a treaty with the Czar in 
1654, by which they consented to 
receive Russian garrisons in Kiow 
and other towns of the Ukraine. In 
1667 the treaty of Andrussov between 
Poland and Russia continued the 
country of the Cossacks beyond the 
Dnieper to the latter power; their 
territory on this side the river was 
annexed to the former. But there 
was, near the mouth of the Dnieper, 
a tribe called the Zaporogian Cos- 
sacks, who by this treaty were left 
under the common jurisdiction of 
the two contracting powers, in order 
to act at any time against the com- 
mon enemy, the Ottomans. Subse- 
quently, however, by a treaty which 
Poland, under the immediate terror 
of the Ottoman arms, concluded with 
her at Moscow, these Zaporogs were 
assigned to Russia. At ober period 
they joined in the rebellion of Ma- 
zeppa, and sought against the Czar 
the protection of the Crimean Tar- 
tars. Dissatisfied with these, they 
again gave themselves to Russia. 
Again, discontented with that power, 
and becoming insubordinate, the 
strong arm of Catherine II. broke 
and dispersed them, and destroyed 
the strange community which they 
composed. 


XLU. 


The present King of Prussia has my 
best wishes and sincere esteem. | felt 
greatly flattered by his visit to this 
country, and shall be very happy to 
see him again. For the gallant peo- 
ple, too, over whom he reigns I en- 
tertain a high respect, and am (with 
Lord Aberdeen’s permission) parti- 
cularly favourable to a close alliance 
with that martial and enlightened 
nation. But not my regard for peo- 
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ple or for king,—no, nor the fear of 
utter exclusion from his majesty’s 
new Order of Merit,—shall deter me 
from recording my sentiments upon 
the conduct of the cabinet of Berlin 
in times not very long past;—of the 
cabinet, mark, I say, not of the peo- 
ple. No historian will acquit him- 
self impartially, who, dazzled by the 
brilliancy of Prussian success, and 
impressed with the dignity of pur- 
pose, at the close of the revolutionary 
war, shall pass without its full weight 
of censure the course pursued by that 
government in the earlier periods of 
the great European contest. 

As early as 1794, the King of 
Prussia, a member of the first coali- 
tion against France, threatened the 
withdrawal of his grand army from 
the Rhine. In the next year this 
threat was carried into execution. 
Prussia withdrew from the coalition, 
and concluded a separate peace with 
France at Basle. She went even so 
far as to guarantee the neutrality of 
Northern Germany. In fact, the po- 
litices of her cabinet were still inf - 
enced by that spirit of antagonism to 
the house of Austria which had been 
coincidental with her own rise in the 
scale of nations. Frederic William 
Ill. (the late king), who succeeded 
his father in 1797, persisted in the 
neutrality which the latter had 
adopted, and held aloof from the se- 
cond coalition, despite the efforts of 
the Emperor Paul to promote a good 
understanding between the Prussian 
and Austrian courts. 

From acceding to the third coali- 
tion, Prussia, in like manner, ab- 
stained, until Napoleon violated her 
territory by traversing the country 
of Anspach. Then was there vast 
indignation, and then menacing re- 
solves at Berlin. Hanover, which 
had just been evacuated by the 
French forces, was occupied by the 
Prussians; and that electorate re- 
turned (though only for a short pe- 
riod) under the sovereignty of its 
legitimate prince. When, at length, 
Frederic William made up his mind 
to join the coalition, it was upon the 
understanding that he should be at 
liberty, previously to so doing, to 
make an attempt at an equitable ar- 
rangement with Napoleon. This at- 
fempt turned out to mean nothing 
else than to watch the course of 
events, and lie in wait for fortune; 
for Count Haugwitz, despatched to 
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Vienna on this mission, immediately 
after victory had declared for the 
French Emperor at Austerlitz, con- 
cluded an alliance with him on the 
part of Prussia, by which she ceded 
to France the county of Neufchatel, 
Anspach to Bavaria, and the duchy 
of Cleves to some nominee of Na- 
poleon, and retained, in return for 
these, possession of Hanover. The 
great author of this third coalition, 
the man, the spirit of whose counsels 
ultimately triumphed over the en- 
slavers of the Continent, William 
Pitt, had, in his plan, calculated 
upon the co-operation of Prussia. 
Had it been accorded, who shall say 
that the disasters of Ulm and Auster- 
litz might not have been spared to 
suffering Europe, and with them, per- 
haps, the torrents of blood which de- 
luged the nations in the decade of 
years succeeding ? 

In the next year, however, the ca- 
binet of Berlin, disgusted and indig 
nant at the double dealing of Napo- 
leon (shewn chiefly in his proffering 
to England that very electorate of 
Hanover which he had but recently 
thrown into the hands of his ally), 
declared war, with a presumption 
equal to its previous selfishness and 
hesitation, and Prussia 


* hurried to the field, 
And snatched the spear, but left the 
shield ;” 


and Jena and Tilsit were her punish- 
ment. After that disastrous battle 
and that humiliating peace, the coun- 
try was so impoverished by exactions, 
so overpowered by the gigantic mili- 
tary force of France, so garrisoned 
and guarded, that she could make 
not even an effort towards liberation 
from the yoke, until after the retreat 
from Russia. Then she rose, indeed, 
against the oppressor; and from that 
time, wise by experience, goaded on 
by remembered wrongs and suffer- 
ings, seeing her interests in their true 
light, and happily not exposed, by 
any important fluctuations of fortune 
between the great combatants, to the 
temptation to return to her former 
selfish and jealous policy, she pur- 
sued a steady and a vigorous course, 
—a course which was certainly suffi- 
ciently rewarded at the Congress of 
Vienna, if rewards and punishments 
could be supposed the sole guides in 
the adjudications of territory made 
by that august assembly. 
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HOAXING HISTORIES. 


No. VI. 


THE FAT OLD GENTLEMAN IN THE KENT ROAD. 


‘Tue sicro of the following narrative 
was Mr. Julius Augustus Giffin. 
Ife had pursued a profitable trade 
for a number of years, and arrived 
at the dignity of being presiding 
magistrate at the petty sessions of 
his own parish ; and this was in the 
good old-fashioned parish times, 
when eating and drinking were the 
first objects, and parochial affairs the 
second,— when such a trifle as a 
haunch of venison would settle a 
question in any way the donor de- 
sired it,—when a vestry was always 
select and unanimous, and ap- 
pointed their own auditor. There 
were then no troublesome new poor- 
laws. 

At this period the hour of dinner 
was three o’clock, and it was the in- 
variable custom, after discussing the 
said dinner and enjoying a forty 
winks’ nap, for the clique of trades- 
men to which Mr. Julius Augustus 
Giffin appertained, to repair to a ta- 
vern in the neighbourhood, where, for 
several hours, they were seated round a 
given quantity of rum-punch, chatted 
over the news and politics of the day ; 
the Pittites pitted against the Foxites, 
and the Foxites pitying the Pittites. 
But the politics of these worthies did 
not extend so far as to the points of 
Whig or Tory, they only amounted 
to the hope, or dismay, whether 
“oreat George their king” (No. 
Lil.) would or would not pay the 
debts of his eldest son, the Prince of 
Wales; and his royal highness, it 
must be allowed, had certainly “ gone 
his lengths.” 

Ilis gracious majesty, after much 
persuasion, at last gave his consent 
to a grant of 160,000. for the pay- 
ment of his son’s debts, and a further 
sum of 20,0002. for the repairs of 
Carlton House. This was looked 
on as a most paternal and patriotic 
act by the club of Mr. Julius Au- 
gustus Giffin at the Black Bear, as 
the members thereof, somehow or 
other, were all claimants on this 
grant, being upholsterers, carvers and 
gilders, tailors, paper-hangers, hat- 
ters, and book indherd. And wheti 


they received the amount of their re- 
spective bills by instalments, oh ! had 
they not jovial trips to the Bush at 
Staines Bridge, the Black Dog at 
Bedfont, and the Bell at Hampton? 
Never was any class of the com- 
munity so loyal, so affectionate — 
heavens! how they chorused the 
national anthem! 

But toourhero. Withall this ex- 
tra feeding, Mr. Julius Augustus 
Giffin, hitherto of sufficient plump- 
ness in his person, began most per- 
ceptibly to increase in size; his chin 
became double (in after days treble). 

About this period, Julius Augustus 
Giffin had an opportunity afforded 
to him of proving his efficiency as a 
local magistrate. A disorderly mob 
had collected in the Haymarket on the 
occasion of some riot at the Opera 
House, and, the constabulary power 
not being sufficiently strong to dis- 
perse the vagabonds, a detachment 
of the Horse Guards was sent for. 
On their arrival, the officer on duty 
refused to act, unless he was author- 
ised by a magistrate. This disturb- 
ance happening to be in the district 
wherein Mr. Julius Augustus Giffin 
resided, he was sought for. Of 
course at that period of the evening 
the worthy justice of the peace was 
not at home, but at the Black Bear. 
And asit oecurred to be the natal day 
of Mr. Giffin, four extra thunderers 
of punch had been been imbibed to 
his honour and glory, health and 
prosperity. It was with great re- 
gret, and with some support, that 
Mr. Julius Augustus Giffin left the 
house. He would not so much have 
minded it if all the punch had been 
finished, but his duty called him, and 
that was imperative. When he had 
contrived to waddle to the Hay- 
market, and was announced as the 
sitting magistrate—although he could 
hardly stand—it was proposed that 
he should mount one of the black 
long-tailed troop horses, in order 
that the populace might see that he 
read the “riot act;” but unluckily, 
on going round to do so, the horse 
swished his tail so severely into the 
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eyes of Mr. Giffin, that he would 
have been quite unable to read the 
act even if he had brought it with 
him. He was, however, helped on 
the horse from which a dragoon was 
dismounted, and taking out his white 
handkerchief to wipe his eyes; the 
mob (in the dusk) took that for the 
riot act, began to retreat in all di- 
rections ; they had not forgotten some 
severe collisions with the military 
during Lord George Gordon’s days. 

Here, now, was one of the ad- 
vantages of a public functionary 
having “taken a little too much ;” 
for had Mr. Julius Augustus Giffin 
been perfectly sober, he would have 
brought the act in his pocket, and 
would have read it; as it was, much 
confusion and bloodshed were spared, 
as the military did not interfere, and 
the mob became quiet and dispersed. 

Mr. Giffin obtained great credit at 
the club for his cool discretion. 

Eating, and drinking, and sleeping, 
though very excellent things in their 
way, cannot last for ever. 


“What dext’rous thousands, just within 
the goal 

Of wild debauch, direct their nightly 
course ! 

Perhaps no sickly qualms bedim their 
days, 

No morning admonitions shock the head, 

But ah! what woes remain! life rolls 
apace, 

And that incurable disease, old age, 

In youthful bodies more severely felt, 

More sternly active, shakes their blasted 
prime,” ——ArMsTRONG. 


Mr. Julius Augustus Giffin grew 
fatter daily ; his clothes chafed him, 
and he was obliged to have them let 
out; he became sleepy and heavy, 
his breath was short, and a general 
torpor began to pervade all the 
He deter- 


very worst thing he could do). Ie 
found no difficulty in disposing of it 
advantageously. He made a pro- 
digious effort by the advice of his 
physician, and bade a long and 
heart-felt adieu to rum-punch and 
the elub at the Black Bear. 

“Sir,” said the medical man, “ you 
must follow Doctor Radcliffe’s brief 
adviece—* You must keep your eyes 
open and your mouth shut;’ that, 
‘it, embodies nearly all the curative 
means for your disorder.” 
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“ And what may you ¢all my dis- 
order ?” asked Giffin, 

“ Obesity,” replied the doctor. 

* Bless my heart and soul! you 
don’t say so?” faintly exclaimed 
Giffin; “I never heard of such a 
complaint. before. What am I to 
take ?” 

“ Nothing at all,” answered the 
doctor, “ but the smallest quantity of 
food, and that of the least nutritious 
kind.” 

Giffin groaned. 

“You must use active exercise, 
both of body and mind; you must 
diminish your quantity of sleep.” 

Giffin opened his fat eyes. 

* You must avoid all indulgence. 
It is true that these restrictions may 
prove insufficient, but they must be 
persevered in to prevent your malady 
growing worse—an evil which an op- 
posite course will undoubtedly en- 
sure. 

Mr. Julius Augustus Giffin was 
alarmed. It was settled that he was 
to reform his mode of life, and he 
was soon fixed in a shug detached 
cottage residence in the Kent Road. 

It is a common saying that phy- 
sicians do not generally themselves 
act up to the precepts they would in- 
stil into their patients; we may re- 
late here an odd affair that happened 
to the doctor of Mr. Giffin. 

The worthy ee was dining 
with an agreeable and convivial party 
in the dog-days. An unusual quan- 
tity of that exhilarating beverage, 
champagne, was drunk, and the 
doctor, almost unconsciously, became 
very tipsy. Having left word where 
he was to dine, he was followed and 
sent for by a lady of rank, who was 
stated to be alarmingly indisposed. 
He hardly knew what to do, but re- 
collected that the lady and her circle 
were his most influential patients, 
so he felt compelled, unfit as he was, 
to go to ******** Square. 

Arriving in the drawing-room, he 
found the lady in a very disconsolate 
condition, stretched on a sofa. 

The physician could scarcely stag- 
geracrossthe room, and dropping him- 
self into an arm-chair, involuntarily 
exclaimed, “ Oh, drunk by Jupiter!” 

This remark seemed to arouse the 
attention of the lady. He then, 
partly recovering himself, felt the 
jatient’s pulse mechanically, and, go- 
ing to the table; wrote an illegible 
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prescription, which he desired might 
be sent to his own chemist’s to be 
made up. 

He then returned home, and went 
to bed. On awakening in the morn- 
ing, conscience distressed, and head- 
ach distracted him. He imagined 
that his aberration had been dis- 
covered, and that he should lose a 
patient amongst his highest con- 
nexions ; in fact, that it might lead 
to his utter ruin. While in this 
state of perplexity, and cursing cham- 
pagne in the dog-days, his servant 
brought up a note with a coronet on 
the seal ; his heart beat violently as 
he opened it, but how agreeably was 
he relieved on reading as follows : 


“ Dear Doctor B*****,— Your ad- 
mirable remedy last night has completely 
renovated me. I wish you distinctly to 
understand that I do not desire to have 
my complaint mentioned to any one, but 
enclose you an order on Messrs. ******, 


Bankers, for twenty-five guineas. 
“ SERAPHINA.” 


The doctor's sagacity now pointed 
out the fact that her ladyship had 
been indiscreet with champagne in the 
dog-days as well as himself; but 
most heartily did he congratulate 
his good luck at the turn the affair 
had taken. 

Now domiciled in the Kent Road, 
Mr. Julius Augustus Giffin began 
seriously to take steps, in more ways 
than one, to reduce his increasing 
corpulence. He relinquished his eggs, 
ham, and hot rolls, at breakfast, sub- 
stituting a rusk as hard as a nutmeg- 
grater. He drank his tea without 
sugar or milk, as the latter articles 
were too nourishing. The next steps 
he took were from the two to the 
three mile-stone on the Greenwich 
Road, and back again from the three 
to the two mile-stone. Never was 
there so persevering and perspiring 
a hero! After he had waddled on 
the third mile he felt faint and un- 
easy, and overpowered with thirst, 
and the worst of it was that he had 
to pass the doors of several public- 
houses that stood invitingly open :— 
“'The Admiral Rodney, Whitbread’s 

Entire,” “ The Anchor, Charrington’s 
Fine Ales,” “The Marquis of Granby, 
Real Devonshire Cider.” No; no- 


thing should tempt him to go out of 


the course, or to break the prescribed 
rules ; but returning the fourth mile, 
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his craving increased, and he endured 
what he called a sinking all-over-ish- 
ness; he, however, boldly passed 
“The Marquis of Granby,” walked 
on; got by “The Anchor” without 
being “ brought up” by it, and then 
arriving at'“'The Admiral Rodney,” 
“ Whitbread’s Entire” caught his 
famished sight; with a noble spirit 
of persevering constancy he man- 
fully strode past the door. But after 
having actually got past, a feeling of 
justice suddenly came over him, and 
he thought that virtue ought always 
to meet its reward ; so he inwardly 
exclaimed, “Giffin, you are a good 
fellow, you have accomplished your 
duty, and deserve a quart of porter!” 

Having settled this point to his 
satisfaction, he was not long before 
he pressed a foaming tankard of 
" Whitbread’s Entire” to his parched 
lips. 

Thus in a thoughtless moment, 
he destroyed all the advantages of 
the spare breakfast and the self-de- 
voted exercise. 

He returned home, recollecting 
that he must rigidly adhere to the 
rules and regulations Jaid down for 
him by his excellent physician, and 
at dinner time mortified himself with 
one mutton-chop out of three pounds 
that had been ordered by his cook 
and housekeeper. This was accom- 
panied by a slice of stale bread toasted 
dry. 
Pump-water was his drink, and 4 
rueful face did poor Julius Augustus 
Giffin screw up as the tasteless ele- 
ment trickled down “red lane.” | 
think he would have attempted ano- 
ther four miles’ walk, if his conscience 
had allowed him to reward his palate 
with another quart of porter. 

‘Tea came, a little more grateful 
than water, but very unsatisfactory 
to the internals of the fat old gentle- 
man in the Kent Road. Supper, of 
course, was peremptorily forbidden 
Mr. Giffin went to bed, a huge hill 
of flesh, slowly turning and twisting 
about uneasily ; continued grumblings 
were heard within him, like the sub- 
terraneous noise which is compared 
to that of a heavy artillery wagoo 
rolling quickly over a stone pave- 
ment at a distance, or to the echo o! 
distant thunder in a mountainous 
country, and which noises general} 
precede an earthquake on the coas 
of Chili. Sleep was out of the 
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question, and the extreme novelty of 


the four miles’ walk filled “ his bones 
with pains and aches;” but the most 
unpleasant sensation of all was in his 
stomach, which, by the way, he 
ought not to have regarded, for he 
felt that there was nothing in it. 

Mr. Giffin became nervous, he 
imagined that he was sinking rapidly, 
he looked at his rushlight as if he 
could have devoured it after the 
Cossack fashion, (a favourite meal 
of the Don tribe, on their visit to this 


country in 1814, was a pound of 


eights, stripped singly between the 
teeth, and the wick rolled up into a 
ball and swallowed afterwards, to 
keep the other down). His sensa- 
tion of hunger became now no longer 
endurable. A thought rapidly crossed 
his mind,—* Had his servants eaten up 
all the mutton-chops ?” Strike while 
the iron is hot, had ever been a 
favourite maxim with Mr. Giffin, so 


he rolled out of bed, thrust himself 


into his flannel drawers and slippers, 
and silently, without waking his 
housekeeper (for he knew that she 
had received all necessary instruc- 
tions as to his regimen from the phy- 
sician), he crept down-stairs with the 
night-light in his hand, and, with his 
heart beating with anxiety, made his 
way tothe pantry. Oh, bliss! there 
were three chops and a kidney, un- 
touched—vundressed (like himself). 
lie had not experienced such a mo- 
ment of excitement for years; in fact, 
not since he had been invited to dine 
with the Lord-Mayor. 

{fe bustled about, found the fire- 
wood and the gridiron, got plates, 
knife and fork, and bread, and salt, 
and pepper; his mouth literally 
watering in anticipation of his forth- 


coming feast. Then in a state of 


nervous agitation, endeavouring to 
light the fire w ith his candle, he un- 
fortunately extinguished it. Here 
was a crusher to his hopes at a criti- 
cal moment, but his ardour was not 
to be discouraged, he sought the 
tinder-box, and set the flint and 
steel at work} regardless of his sau- 
sages of fingers, or the danger of the 
ition of his night-shirt by the 
Spar ‘ks which flew briskly about. 
‘Victory! victory!” he exclaimed, 
as he r e-lighted the candle, and got 
up the rudiment of the kitchen fire. 
(hen with much endurance he seated 
himselfon a hard-bottomed chair, and 
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puffed the bellows with extreme cau- 
tion and regularity, until a cheerful 
flame issued forth its many tongues 

in all directions. ‘Then Mr. Julius 
Augustus Giffin popped the gridiron 
over the fire, and placed a chop on 
it. At every flare caused by the 
grease falling into the fire, his ap- 
petite increased. At length, as his 
patience was nearly exhausted, he 
was enabled tremblingly to lift the 
savoury viand from the gridiron to 
his plate, when his satisfaction was so 
great on devouring it, that he speed- 
ily cooked and despatched the other 
two chops and the kidney. Now his 
honour was satisfied, although he im- 
agined that if there had happened to 
have been any more, he could not 
have resisted them. Mr. Giffin then 
resumed his bed, and being properly 
loaded, now went off to sleep, and did 
not wake until nine next morning. 

Here was another moment of 
weakness, and another resolution 
broken through, and it must be ad- 
mitted that this was a tolerably in- 
consistent commencement of the regi- 
men to be adhered to. 

Week passed on after week, and al- 
though Mr. Giffin mortified the flesh 
at home, yet he could not resist satis- 
fying his cravings abroad ; he became 
a munificent patron of oyster-stalls, 
until the little dirty boys built all 
their grottoes with his shells the 
whole extent of the Kent Road. He 
also discovered a pastry-cook’s where 
they manufactured pigeon-pies and 
mock-turtle, besides tartlets and 
cheese - cakes ; ; and these articles 
formed a curious variety in his sur- 
reptitious dict. 

The housekeeper was enabled to 
inform the doctor privately, that her 
master, generally speaking, adhered 
to his injunctions. The physician 
was somewhat surprised at this, as 
the obesity of the patient increased 
instead of diminishing. He there- 
fore advised Mr. Giffin to add to his 
exercise, and by way of giving him 
something to employ his mind, he 
requested that he would twice or thrice 
a-week walk from the Kent Road to 
Astley’s Amphitheatre, recreate him- 
self with the performances, and walk 
home again. 

Mr. Julius Augustus Giffin obeyed 
the directions of his doctor, and 
waddled down to that very entertain- 
ing place of amusement ; but ventur- 
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ing one night into the ring at the con- 
clusion of the horsemanship, he was 
saluted by a portion of the audience, 
who evidently were not acquainted 
with the common rules of politeness, 
with, —“ Heigho, Fatty!” and other 
witticisms of the like nature, which, 
in the opinion of Mr. Giffin, were 
not, when uttered in a public as- 
sembly, in the best possible taste. 
But it was a very odd occurrence, 
that whenever by chance he exhi- 
bited his person to the gallery, he 
was always assailed by these ill- 
bred outcries. 

Giffin soon became tired of the 
life he led; it was a tissue of decep- 
tion to those who surrounded him; 
but it never entered into his head 
that self-deception is a failing the 
most dangerous to which a man can 
lend himself. And yet, daily, hourly, 
how many thousands deceive them- 
selves! Franklin has said, with un- 
deniable truth, that no one ever hon- 
estly acknowledges the amount of his 
debts or his sins. In the days of the 
great Trans-Atlantic philosopher, the 
Insolvent Court was not in existence, 
and the general tendency of his works 
proves that he cared very little for the 
devil; so far as he was concerned he 
put forth his axioms to the world 
with a clear conscience. 

This strange mode of living, with 
the exercise taken by Mr. Giffin, 
rather improved his ordinary health, 
which might be said to be a gainer 
by any change, but it was small 
change he wanted. Unfortunately 
in his speculations, he was one 
of the growers, and if he imagined 
that he lived hard, he continued to 
grow soft. 

One afternoon, Mr. Julius Augus- 
tus Giffin was wending his way, to- 
wards the end of August, to Astley’s, 
when in the shop ofa dealer in shell- 
fish, where he had frequented, he saw a 
tall man of gentlemanly demeanour, 
but most singularly attired. He 
wore a coat, waistcoat, and panta- 
loons, with gaiters, all of nankin, 
with a drab-coloured hat. He was 
standing in the front of the counter, 
while the owner of the shop and his 
wife were both occupied in opening 
oysters for him. 

The curiosity of Mr. Giffin was ex- 
cited ; he entered the shop and pre- 
tended to look at the play-bills, but 
was struck with admiration at the 
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rapidity with which the natives were 
swallowed ; his next surprise was the 
enormous quantity eaten by the 
stranger. ‘The dealer now suddenly 
ceased opening, and said, —‘“ That is 
the number, sir; that is the hundred 
and forty-fourth.” 

“Good Heavens!” ejaculated Gif- 
fin. Upon which the strange gentle- 
man in nankin turned, and gazing 
on his rotund figure, exclaimed,— 

“ Ah! my good sir, I wish I could 
get a little flesh on my bones, like 
you.” 

“T should be exceedingly happy 
to spare you some of it,” replied 
Giffin. 

“T am endeavouring to increase 
my bulk and strength,” remarked 
the stranger, “and I eat twelve 
dozen of oysters daily.” 

“ Beards and all?” inquired Giffin. 

On receiving a reply in the affirm- 
ative, Giffin continued,— 

“ What a fortunate man you must 
be, to be the possessor of so fine a di- 
gestion, and yet not to increase in 
size |” 

It isimpossible toexplain what it was, 
but there was something in the man- 
ners of the gentleman in the nankin 
suit that fascinated Mr. Julius Au- 
gustus Giffin; his countenance, al- 
though it had an odd expression, was 
not unpleasant ; his eye was restless, 
and some part of his figure was con- 
stantly in motion; if his hands were 
still, his foot shuffied about in dancing 
attitudes, and if he stood for a minute 
steadily, he punched the “ thin air” 
with this fist, or threw up his light hat 
and caught it. 

‘Going in the same direction, they 
quitted the oyster-shop together. It 
is observable that all invalids, or sup- 
posed invalids, are never so relieved 
of their ailments as when they can 
talk about them; consequently, they 
they had not walked fifty yards, be- 
fore Giffin had detailed his disorder 
with every amplification. 

“ Nonsense! pooh! stuff!” ex- 
claimed his new friend; “who the 
devil is your doctor, pray ?” 

Mr. Giffin named him, and stated 
that he felt unbounded confidence in 
his advice. 

“My dear sir,” said he of the nan- 
kins, “that is all the old exploded 
school of medicine; I have studied 
these matters very closely, I have 
seen a whale anatomised, and I hope 
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you will allow that I must know 
something about blubber.” 

“ My disorder they call obesity,” 
remarked Giffin. 

“An ancient name for it, sir,” re- 
plied the stranger; “in these times 
we should call it fatuity !” 

Giffin was struck with the superior 
knowledge of his new acquaintance. 

“T would venture to say, sir, that 
after you have been in the earth for 
twenty years, you will make the 
finest ‘adipocire ever known.’ 

“Pray, sir, begging your pardon 
for taking the liberty of asking, but 
what is that ?’ * inquired Giffin. 

Adipocire, sir, a substance so 
called from adeps, fat, and cera, wax. 
It has just been discovered by Mon- 
sieur Fourcroy, a French chemist, 
who has been turning up some of the 
burial-grounds of Paris, and _ will 
prove, sir, that although we imagine, 
in this country, that all Frenchmen 
are lean when living, are extremely 
fat after they are dead.” 

“ Dear, dear me! oh, indeed!” said 
Giffin. 

* Now, sir,” continued the stranger 
in nankin, “can you solve me a 
question in natural history ?” 

Giffin with diffidence said that he 
had not particularly studied history. 

“ You have seen a swallow in full 
flight ?” asked his new friend. 

Giffin replied that a swallow had 


built its nest behind the chimney of 


his wash-house. 

“ Well, sir,—now, as the swallow 
is supposed to be one of the most 
rapid and indefatigable animgls in 
existence, tell me what other animal 
still exceeds it in motion ?” 

Giffin replied,— 

“Why, supposing a flash of light- 
ning to be an animal ——” 

‘Pooh! pooh! how you are trou- 
~~ with that dreadful Satuity !— 
Ignis Jatuus! 

“It is very irksome,” said Giffin, 
wiping his forehead, for his acquaint- 
ance took longer steps than he did. 

‘The animal, sir, that exceeds the 
swallow in motion is the Hippobosca 
hirundinis, which not only accompa- 
nies the bird in its flight through the 
air, but makes its way nimbly all 
over its body.” . 

“Why, sir,” said Giffin, “ you seem 
tome to be up to every thing. Do 
you know, that if I had you to talk 
with, | should soon get a deal better?” 
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“T would venture to cure you ina 
month if you will follow my advice.” 

“I'd try and follow it,” replied 
Giffin, meekly. 

* Well, we will begin to-morrow,” 
said the stranger; “you shall come 
and dine with me at Greenwich ; 
meet me at the oyster-shop at two 
o'clock, I shall fully expect you. 
Adieu!” 

And here the stranger in nankin 
started off at such a round pace, that 
it was a perfectly hopeless task for 
Mr. Giffin to keep up with him. 

Mr. Julius Augustus Giffin thought 
it extremely strange that he should 
receive an invitation to dinner from 
so recent and casual an acquaintance 
he, however, felt himself pledged to 
go. Being tired with walking at a 
more 1 apid pace than that to ‘which 
he had been accustomed, he hailed a 
Greenwich long coach (the omnibus 
of that day) which was passing. The 
coachman eyed Mr. Gittin, whipped 
his horses on, declining to take him 
up. Giffin shouted as loud as he 
could for the coach to stop. The 
saucy rascal of a driver bawled out, 
“ It won't do at any price!” 

“ What acurse is this corpulence!” 
muttered Giffin, as he mopped his 
head. He then waddled home, much 
fatigued. 

On the following day, prompted 
by curiosity, he was punctual to his 
appointment, and he found his new 
friend at the counter of the oyster- 
shop. 

“ My dear sir,” said the stranger, 
“Tam delighted to see you; I have 
only seventy of these bivalves to get 
rid of, and 1 am your man for Green- 
wich and a fish-dinner.” 

“A fish-dinner,” thought Giffin, 
“after such a shell-fish luncheon !” 
however, he waited patiently, and 
amused himself with reading Astley’s 
bill; and while the gentleman in 
nankin is gormandising, we will 
enumerate the performances of the 
day. 


Royvat. Grove, and Asrrzy’s AmMpnitur- 
ATRE, once ag Bridge, 

Will be presented a New Music: al l’re- 
lude, composed by Mr. Reeve, 
THE INVILATION, 

A Favourite New Pantomime called, 
NEPTUNE'’S FRIENDSHIP ; 
on, Harteauin Busy Bopy. 

The Scenery, Machinery, Music, and 
Dresses, entirely New. 
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A New Dance, called 

Le Vieux Amourevx; 

or, the Power of Beauty. 

Composed by Mr. Gricourt, from the 
Opera House. 
The celebrated Ventriloquist, 
Sieur Bouzitarico’s Imitations. 

A Musical piece, called 
Tue Two Nannys. 

The Troop of Fematz Rorr-pancens, 
Just arrived from Italy, and last from the 
Fair of St. Germains. 

The astonishing and unparalleled Per- 
formances of the Femare Troor are by 
far too numerous for insertion. 
Horsemansuip and other Exercises, bya 
Favourite Pupil of Mr. Astley’s, sen. 
Mr. Avams, the English RossiGNot, 
will imitate the Notes of various Birds, 
and accompany a Piece of Music toa 
Full Band in a surprising manner. 
The Favourite Musical Piece, called 
A Sacz or Encuisu Beauties a1 
Granp Cartro; 
cv, the Caravan attacked by the Banditti. 
The whole to conclude with a 
Pantomime, called 
Harvtequin Emperor or tuk Moon, 
¢& Ladies and Gentlemen 
to ride. 


instructed 


If variety has charms, 
certainly had them. 

‘The usual quantity of oysters hav- 
ing been despatched, Mr. Giffin was 


here they 


in some suspense as to the mode of 


conveyance to Greenwich, and be- 
came apprehensive that his friend, by 
way of promoting digestion, would 
propose to walk thither. And this 
Giffin felt to be perfectly impractica- 
ble, but to his great relief, the long 
coach came up, and it was instantly 
hailed by the stranger. 

“It is of no use,” said Giffin, 
“that fellow refused to carry me 
yesterday.” 

“And had he room inside?” in- 
quired he of the nankin. 

“Plenty,” replied Giffin, “ and he 
barbarously refused me, although J 
was perspiring to death.” 

“Leave him to me,” emphatically 
remarked the stranger. 

The long coach pulled up, but it 
must be owned that Mr. Julius Au- 
gustus Giffin had very great diffi- 
culty in squeezing in at the door, 
and if his new friend had not ener- 
getically applied his shoulder to the 
seat of his companion, he must have 
stuck wedged on the step. 

When they were seated, greatly 
incommoding the other passengers, 
the odd person in nankin, addressing 
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Mr. Giffin in a stentorian voice, said, 
“Do you know any thing about 
comets ?” 

Giffin shook his head, affirming 
that they were quite beyond his 
comprehension. 

“ My dear sir,’ continued the 
stranger, “according to the celebrated 
Whiston, comets are so many hells, 
destined to transport the damned into 
the neighbourhood of the sun, to 
be tortured by its fire, and thence 
into the regions of cold and dark- 
ness, beyond the sphere of Saturn.” 

“ Bless my soul and body!” said 
Giffin, “I declare that you possess 
universal knowledge!” 

The passengers stared at each other, 
but were silent. The coach rattled 
on, while the gentleman in nankin 
continued to surprise and awe Mr. 
Giffin with his extraordinary re- 
marks. ‘They arrived at Greenwich, 
and when they got out, the stranger 
said in a peremptory tone to the 
coachman, who was holding out his 
hand for the fare,— 

“So, sirrah! you refused to take 
this gentleman up yesterday, although 
you had room in your vehicle: I shall 
punish you severely for it: your 
number is 1008. 1 shall not pay 
you a farthing until the case is 
brought before a magistrate, for I am 
determined to make a public exam- 
ple of you.” 

The coachman, intimidated, was 
attempting an apology, when the 
stranger said, “ Every word you 
utter makes the matter worse: you 
will hear from me in a manner that 
will be any thing but pleasant.” He 
then offered his arm to Mr. Giffin, 
and they walked away toward the 
Crown and Sceptre. Here a private 
room was ordered, facing the river. 

“ Now, sir, we will commence my 
course of practice on your disorder,” 
remarked the gentleman in nankin. 

“When the trainer of Newmarket 
wishes to waste a jockey, he is not 
allowed meat, nor even pudding, but 
he is fed on fish; so here we will, 
please God, make a_ beginning. 
Waiter, this person with me is not in 
very good health, so bring some 
stewed eels, some fricd eels, and 
some spitch-cocked eels, the custom- 
ary dishes of flounders, and any 
other variety of fish you have in 
the house. Send, also, for some 
pickled salmon and red herrings, for 
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I will not leave a stone unturned un- 
til I have put the stomach of my ex- 
cellent friend in order.” 

The waiter stared but left the 
room to obey the command, when the 
stranger said to Giffin, “ My dear 
fellow, will you have any objection 
to change. places with me ?” 

Giffin immediately, with great sua- 
vity, met the wishes of his friend. 

The stranger continued, “The 
fact is, 1 have a qualmish appetite, 
and there are just in sight of the 
seat in which you are, the four Las- 
ears, hanging in chains for river pi- 
racy and murder; and I should think 
of them every mouthful I eat.” 

Giffin grimaced ruefully at being 
placed opposite so revolting a sight ; 
but the stranger, taking up a tele- 
scope which was on a side-table, in- 
sisted on Mr. Julius Augustus 
having a minute inspection of these 
interesting objects. It was in vain 
that poor Giffin expressed himself 
perfectly satisfied, he was obliged to 
look at them, and hear their whole 
history, until the course of fish came 
upon the table. 

The stranger helped his friend to 
stewed cels, but the guest shuddered 
as he looked at the Lascars blowing 
about in the wind. At length, after 
a few glasses of wine, he gained con- 
fidence enough to do justice to the 
excelient fare. The gentleman in 
nankin appeared to possess the appetite 
of a cormorant, with the digestion of 
an ostrich, and after he had partaken 
of every fish, he inquired of the 
waiter if they ever dressed porpoises 
at the Crown and Sceptre 

The gentleman in nankin ordered 
a variety of wines, of which he pur- 
suaded Mr. Giffin to partake for that 
day only ; and when the dessert was 
put on the table, he asked the waiter 
if he had a pine-apple in the house. 
This was procured at some expense, 
at which Mr. Julius Augustus Giffin 
remonstrated. 

“ My dear fellow,” said the stran- 
ger, “if you cannot eat it, I can.” 
Looking now out of the window, he 
exclaimed, “ Behold those poor water- 
men, how they toil for their bread ! 
{ will tell you how we will amuse 
ourselves, we will have a boat-race 
up to the Lascars and back again.” 
So he rang the bell, and carelessly 
taking a handful of guineas out of 
his nankin pocket, he told the waiter 
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to engage four watermen with their 
wherries; and, as he intended to make 
a match, that the first man that came 
in, after having rowed up to the 
gibbet, should receive three guineas, 
and the second one guinea. 

The waiter, seeing the money laid 
out, went to give the necessary direc- 
tions to the scullers ; they were soon 
all four abreast on the river, and 
were started by the gentleman in 
nankin firing a borrowed pistol out of 
the window. When they had pulled 
away some time, a very sweet tenor 
voice was heard singing in a neigh- 
bouring room in the tavern, in which 
a jovial party was assembled. The 
stranger appeared delighted, and ring- 
ing the bell, asked the waiter if there 
was not a public singer in the house. 
The waiter replied that Mr. Dignum 
was in the Apollo room with some 
gentlemen. The gentleman in nan- 
kin told the waiter to beg the favour 
of Mr. Dignum’s company at his 


leisure. Dignum, who always had 
an eye to business, and made it 
coalesce with pleasure, presently 


slipped out of the room where he 
was engaged, seated himself at the 
table next to Mr. Julius Augustus 
Giffin, ate three or four slices of 
pine-apple, and a bunch of hot-house 
grapes, drank two glasses of claret, 
and was asked by the stranger to 
favour them with a song. 

Dignum hemmed, and said, “ Pro- 
fessionally, of course.” 

“ Assuredly,” replied he of the 
nankins. 

So Dignum, fixing his eyes on the 
guineas on the table, immediately 
warbled “ Ifark away ; tis the merry 
toned horn,” to the great satisfaction 
of Mr. Julius Augustus Giffin and 
his friend. 

The waiter now re-entering, told 
Mr. Dignum that he was inquired 
for in the Apollo. Dignum stating 
that he would presently return, left 
the room. 

Giffin could now no longer refrain 
in expressing how very pleasantly 
his inviter had contrived to make 
the day pass, that he never should 
be able to offer an adequate return, 
and that he really was quite taken 
by surprise at the agreeable results 
of the afternoon; and he was quite 
certain that it would have a most 
beneficial effect on his disorder. The 
stranger gazed at Giffin with an 
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extraordinary expression of his eye, 
said that she was delighted ‘to 
see a fellow-creature made happy, 
but he should do something pre- 
sently that would surprise him much 
more. He then looked out of win- 
dow with the telescope at a vessel 
that was passing. 

“What ship is that?” 
Giffin. 

“Tt is a light collier,” replied the 
stranger. “The Harriet, of New- 
vastle ;” and here he affected to sigh 
—“ Harriet, sir, was the name of that 
excellent woman, now, alas! dead 
and gone, to whom I was husband.” 

“Dear me! oh, indeed!” said 
Giffin, in a tone of extreme pity. 

The gentleman in nankin 
taking out his handkerchief, and 
putting it to his eyes, picked up 
his guineas, and put them in his 
pocket; he then arose, and ex- 
claimed,— 

“ Pray excuse me one moment, sir. 
I acknowledge it to be extremely 
weak and reprehensible; but your 
good-nature will, J am sure, pardon 
it.” 

He then left the room slowly, and 
apparently in tears. 

“Poor fellow!” thought Giffin ; 
“there will be no harm in drinking 
his health in his absence.” So he 
poured himself out a glass of wine, 
and his heart warmed at the kind 
attention he had so unexpectedly 
received. What a liberal friend he 
had made; how unlike the world 
in general! The waiter now looked 
into the room, but seeing Mr. Giffin 
at the table, appeared satisfied, and 
went out. Giffin thought his friend 
was absent a long time, and was in 


asked 


now 


wonder as to what had become of 


him; when Mr. 
and said,— 

“IT presume your friend is a coal- 
owner, sir. 

“ Why so?” asked Giffin. 

“Only that he has taken a boat, 
and has gone on board yonder collier 
that is going down the reach with 
all her sails set.” 

“What! the Iarriet ?” inquired 
Giffin, with a tremulous voice. 

‘The same,” replied Dignum. 

Julius Augustus was aghast. At 
this moment a very good-looking 
man entered the room, and said,— 

“ They want you, my dear Diggy, 
and I have discovered who the tall 


Dignum re-entered, 
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gentleman in nankin is. I looked 
at him with the telescope all the 
while he was in the boat.” 

“And who is it, Mr. 
inquired Dignum. 

Angelo continued, “I know him 
well; I taught him fencing. He 
is the most eccentric character, 
his name is Cuzzans; some say he 
is cracked,—he has done most ex- 
traordinary things. Once, he for 
six months was in a silent mood, and 
carried a slate fastened round his 
neck to write answers to any ques- 
tions that might be put tohim. Al- 
though he is a gentleman of inde- 
pendent fortune, he acted for some 
weeks as waterman to a hackney- 
coach stand; and by way, as he said, 
of enjoying the open air, he slept 
seven nights on Primrose Hill last 
June. Ina coffee-room at Bath, he 
opened his portmanteau and took out 
six shirts, which he put on over his 
suit of nankin in the presence of the 
assembled frequenters of the house ; 
he then bowed to the company with 
great dignity, ordered his bed to be 
sprinkled with sawdust, and wished 
them all good evening. One day he 
proceeded to Charing Cross, with 
stripes sewn all over “his clothes, a 
kitchen chair under his arm, and 
followed by a barber, whom he had 
hired to shave him, before a crowd 
of admirers, under King Charles on 
horseback.” 

Mr. Giffin opened his eyes in utter 
astonishment. 

“It is exactly one of his mad 
freaks,” remarked Angelo, “to go 
down to the north in a light collier 
Ilis last prank was eating oysters to 
a prodigious extent, which he did (as 
he said) ‘ to astonish the natives !” 

At this moment there was a shout- 
ing without on the river and banks, 
and Bob Whittle was announced to 
be the winner of the boat-race, while 
Abraham Druce was in second. .And 
the waiter came up to inform the 
gentlemen who had made the match, 
that the men were below and would 
be thankful for the money. 

Mr. Julius Augustus Giffin looked 
very blank, and said that he did not 
know where his friend had gone, but, 
perhaps, he would be back again 
presently. 

Mr, Angelo, however, was 0! 
opinion that as the collier had passed 
Blackwall point, there would be very 


Angelo?” 
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little likelihood of the return of Mr. 
Cuzzans. 

Angelo and Dignum now bowed 
themselves out, and re-entered the 
Apollo; where it may be supposed 
that they related that aii had 
happened to the fat old gentleman, 
for the roars of laughter were dis- 
tinctly heard through the wainscot 
of the Crown and Sceptre. In the 
meantime the idlers that hang about 
the exterior of a Greenwich tavern, 
and many of the old Pensioners had 
collected ; and there was a regular 
buzzing grumble, because the scull- 
ers, who had worked hard at the 
match, had not been paid. 

Mr. Giffin thought he would take 
a forlorn look after his friend and 
the Harriet of Newcastle, when he 
was immediately descried by the mob, 
who bawled out,— 

“ Whew !— whew ! — hoo— why 
don’t you pay the watermen ?” 

Giffin timidly drew in, and wished 
that he had the riot-act about him. 
He was quite at a loss what to dy, 
when a tap was heard at the door, 
and the landlord of the Crown and 
Sceptre entered ; he respectfully in- 
formed Mr. Giffin that he was in 
apprehension that the people below, 
who were extremely riotous, would 
break in and do some damage to the 
house. In that event he regretted 
that he should be compelled to look 
to him for the payment of any injury 
that might occur on the occasion. 
Mr. Giffin became alarmed, and 
asked the landlord, under the cir- 
cumstances, what would be the best 
course totake. The landlord replied 
that the mob would not credit for a 


moment the unaccountable freak of 


his friend in the nankin, and that to 
save all the windows of the tavern, 
and the possibility ofa violent assault 
on his (Mr. Giffin’s) own person, that 
he had better pay the four guineas 
at once than be ducked in the 
Thames, which most assuredly would 
otherwise happen. 

The poor fat gentleman perceived 
that he was in a cleft stick, he 
moaned, and inwardly cursed both 
Cuzzans and the Crown and Sceptre, 
wishing that he had never left the 
Kent Road. 

“You must be quite aware, sir,” 
continued the landlord, “that this 
cannot be any affair of mine. No 
one would give credence that you 
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would be so little of a man of the 
world as to accept an invitation to 
dinner from a perfect stranger, and 
particularly of a person of such an 
appearance; I have therefore done 
myself the honour to bring you up 
our bill, which I shall thank you to 
discharge.” 

Julius Augustus Giffin groaned, 
and at the same moment peals of 
laughter were heard from the party 
in the Apollo, forming a violent con- 
trast. 

When a man is in a hobble he 
does not like being laughed at; and 
Giffin was cogitating how he should 
act, when the two winning scullers 
entered the room, and touching the 
front locks of their hair, asked for 
their prize. Driven into a corner, 
and not at all pleased with the looks 
of these propellers of the “ trim-built 
wherry,” Giffin with a deep sigh 
took four guineas from his breeches 
pockets, for which the fellows barely 
thanked him, and walked down- 
stairs. 

No sooner were they in the court 
below, than the same mob that had 
been howling and execrating, now 
gave three cheers in honour of the 
donor of the wager. The tavern- 
bill had now to be discussed, and 
amongst the items the pine-apple, 
pickled salmon, the claret, and Mr. 
Dignum, were not forgotten; the 
latter was put down at one pound 
one for “ Hark away! ‘tis the merry 
toned horn.” 

“One pound one for that song!” 
ejaculated Giffin. 

“T assure you, sir,” replied the 
landlord, “that Mr. Dignum’s terms 
are three guineas ; but as he has two 
other parties in the house, one dining 
at four, and the other at six, he has 
taken into consideration your di- 
lemma, and has reduced his custom- 
ary demand. It will be for you, sir, 
hereafter to arrange matters with 
your friend (‘fever you should meet 
him again). My bill must be set- 
tled, as an establishment of this sort 
cannot be kept up under an enormous 
expense. 

It cannot be explained with what 
feelings of mortification the timid 
Julius Augustus Giffin paid the 
tavern-bill, and the look too he gave 
the landlord when he hoped that he 
had been satisfied, and trusted that 
he should have the pleasure to see 
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him again! He was now to get 
home. The last long coach would 
leave Greenwich church at nine; the 
walk to the church alone was consi- 
dered a long one by the fat gentleman 
from the Crown and Sceptre. 

However, off he started, and hear- 
ing roars of laughter above, he stop- 
ped his waddle, and looking up, saw 
all the heads stretched out of the 
Apollo window, screeching at him. 
They then drank the health of the 
“ Fat Undone Gentleman” three 
times three, which induced him to 
move off in double-quick time. 
When he arrived at the coach sta- 
tion, it was the same coachman who 
had driven them down, and he, ma- 
liciously knowing that there was not 
any other conveyance, refused him 
admittance, affirming that all the 
seats were engaged. 

He, therefore, had no other alter- 
native but to walk the whole way to 
the Kent Road; and as the police 
and lighting were not at that period 
so systematically arranged as at the 
present day, he was rather astounded, 
when between Deptford and New 
Cross, to find himself in the embrace 
of two ingenious persons, who, with- 
out much violence, relieved him of 
his watch, spectacles, what cash re- 
mained in his purse, his pocket-book 
and handkerchief. ‘The greatest difii- 
culty was in pulling the watch from 
the fob, as the Greenwich dinner had 
considerably protruded the waist- 
band of Mr. Julius Augustus Giffin. 

At length, he arrived at a late hour 
at his cottage, the domestics of which 
were very much alarmed at his ab- 
sence. His housekeeper owned that 
“she fully expected that he would 
have been brought home on a shut- 
ter.” 

Giffin sighed, and regretted that 
there had been no such luck, for he 
had been compelled to walk the 
whole way. When he got into bed, 
he exclaimed, “ Well, if this will not 
bring down my fat,'l do not know 
what possibly can!” 

A call from his physician the fol- 
lowing day found Mr. Giffin in bed 
in a high state of feverish excitement. 
The old gentleman was too sensitive 
of ridicule to tell his doctor of the 
occurrences of the day before. He 
did state that he had been waylaid 
and robbed, and he altogether ap- 
peared in a desponding way 
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The physician was puzzled. He 
was aware that medicine was useless ; 
he had not the highest opinion of the 
sagacity of his patient, so he deter- 
mined to practise a ruse upon him, 
and probably to improve his health 
by making him imagine that he had 
become thinner. 

The worthy physician was of opin- 
ion with Mr. Addison that, “the 
pleasures of imagination are such as 
arise from visible objects, since it is 
the sense of sight that furnishes the 
imagination with its ideas;” so he 
obtained a private interview with the 
housekeeper, and demanded to see a 
suit of clothes that Mr. Giffin had 
not worn for some time. A tailor 
was secretly sent for, and instructed 
by the doctor to let out and enlarge 
the coat, waistcoat, and miscalled 
small-clothes. 

In a day or two, when this suit 
was brought home, the housekeeper 
was to tell Mr. Giffin that he was 
extravagant in the article of apparel, 
and she begged of him to try on the 
clothes that he had left off seven 
months prior. With some difficulty 
she persuaded him to get up and 
dress himself. 

“ Dear, dear me, sir, why how that 
coat hangs about you, and that waist- 
coat too, quite loose!” 

(Giffin was astonished, and declared 
that the inexpressibles were like a 
sack. 

“ Depend upon it, at last, sir,” said 
the housekeeper, “that you have 


grown thinner.” 


“’Pon my life, Mrs. Jenkins, it 
looks very like it. Huzza! huzza! 
thinner at last! beat him at last!” 

The whimsical notien of the phy- 
sician had its due effect on the ima- 
gination of Mr. Giffin, and from this 
moment he became considerably 
more easy in mind and body. 4 
botching tailor had been the imme- 
diate cause of his recovery. Giffin 
put it all down to his mortification at 
Greenwich, and his alarm on being 
robbed. But he kept that to him- 
self, 

One more anecdote, and we 
close the wonderful history of the 
fat old gentleman in the Kent Road. 
A month after this, the physic 
finding that he had made this de- 
impression on Mr. Giftin, 
thought that now he could so far 
overcome his timidity as to induce 
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him to take gentle exercise on horse- 
back. Giffin at first made his ex- 
cuses, where was there a horse with 
a back sufficiently strong to bear 
him? ‘The doctor reminded him of 
his greatly decreased weight, and 
begged that he would not allow any 
thing to interfere with his advice, 
which would, in every probability, 
complete the desirable tendency to 
bring him down. 

Mr. Julius Augustus Giffin did 
not choose at his time of life to 
saddle himself with a horse, and he 
had a dislike to those that are com- 
monly hired by Cockney riders to go 
a few miles out of town, as they 
stop of ‘their own accord, and dip 
their noses into the hay-racks or 
water-troughs by the roadside inns, 
and nothing that he could do would 
prevent them. A lucky thought 
then occurred to him. Tis frequent 
visits to Astley’s Amphitheatre had 
made him acquainted with that portly 
equestrian manager, and he deter- 
mined to ask him to let to him, on 
occasional hire, one of his most docile 
horses, being sure he should be quite 
safe upon him. 

Mr. Astley, after some demur, con- 
sented, and a large piebald horse, 
with light blue eyes with black 
pupils, was brought out. While Giffin 
was admiring the animal, Astley was 
summoned away to speak to a tall 
figure of a gentleman at the back of 
the stage, who pointed significantly 
at Mr. Julius Augustus Giffin. Astley 
then returned, and ordered the horse 
to be saddled, and the stirrups ad- 
justed to the proper length of Mr. 
Giffin’s leg, and they certainly were 
buckled up to the top hole. Astley 
now told Giffin that this was one of 
his cleverest highly trained horses, 
and that he must be very cautious 
with him, not to pull him too hard at 
the mouth, not to touch his cars, 
or his knees with the whip. 

Mr. Giffin promised to take care, 
and the seat of the violoncello-player 
being lifted out of the orchestra, the 
fat old gentleman first mounted that, 
and from thence straddled on to the 
piebald charger with light blue eyes. 
‘Then Astley’s old hostler led the korse 
out into the yard, and after some 
necessary arrangement of his long 
tail, away leisurely rode Giffin. 

He was agreeably excited by the 
exercise, and a bland influence was 
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spreading itself over his mind, when 
approaching the Dog and Duck, for 
his ride was through St. George’s 
Fields, he heard a loud shouting 
from that disorderly public -house. 
A female ran after Mr. Giffin with 
something in her hand. He had 
just previously to this forgotten Mr. 
Astley’s injunction, and pulled the 
mouth of his steed violently, which 
made him curvet all on one side with 
measured steps. Ilowever, he turned 
round to the lady, who said, “I beg 
your pardon, sir, I don’t think you 
are aware of it, but your horse’s tail 
has come off.” 

“ Bless my soul and body, what is 
to be done ?” ejaculated Giffin, “ what 
a singularly unlucky person I am !” 
IIe then took the tail from the lady, 
thanked her, and thrust it into his 
coat-pocket. 

His attention was now aroused by 
another shout, and he heard the 
clicking of a horse’s heels coming 
after him in a sharp trot ; presently 
the rider came up to him mounted 
on a small Shetland pony, with his 
own legs an inch only from the 
ground. “Ifow are you, my fine 
fellow ?—Come to take a ride with 
you.” 

It was Mr. Cuzzans! 

The appearance of this mischievous 
person aroused all Julius Augustus 
Giffin’s bile. Cuzzans was perfectly 
free and easy. ‘“ Pretty conduct that 
at Greenwich, sir!” exclaimed Giffin 
with asperity. 

“Oh! Pl make all that up in a 
moment,” said Cuzzans. “We will 
go down again, and | will dine with 
you. You were my guest the last 
time.” 

“| will take good care that it shail 
be the dast time,” muttered Giffin. 

“ Tow fortunate it was that I saw 
you bargaining about that horse with 
old Astley,” continued Mr. Cuzzans, 
“ because we can have an agreeable 
ride together.” 

Giffin wished him at the devil. 

Cuzzans said, “ Astley has lent me 
this pony—wonderful little creature ; 
and | know how to make him walk 
on his hind legs.” 

All this took place nearly opposite 
the Dog and Duck, where were as- 
sembled a number of idlers of both 
sexes. ‘There was a band of music in 
the house, and Cuzzans, calling their 
leader out, gave him half-a-guinea, 
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and ordered him to play the air of 
“ Nancy Dawson.” They had nosooner 
commenced the tune, than the pie- 
bald horse with light blue eyes 
pricked up his ears, nodded his head, 
wagged his stump of a tail, and be- 
gan dancing with great regularity 
with the astonished Mr. Julius Au- 
gustus Giffin on his back. 

This produced roars of laughter 
from the ladies and gentlemen fre- 
quenters of the Dog and Duck, and as 
long as “ Nancy Dawson” continued 
playing, so long Mr. Giffin’s steed 
continued his stately dance. Now 
Cuzzans dismounted from the Shet- 
land, and touching him on the knee 
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with the whip, the trained pony be- 
gan to dance on his hinder legs, 
while the eccentric Cuzzans capered 
in all directions, to the infinite amuse- 
ment of the bystanders. 

This wera farce concluded by Cuz- 
zans commanding the music to stop. 
Then the piebald ceased to dance. 
The wicked Mr. Cuzzans approached 
him, touched the charger’s ears and 
knees with the handle of his whip. 
The highly trained courser sank gra- 
dually on his knees, and finally laid 
down in the road with Mr. Giffin on 
him, when this wonderful horse pre- 
tended to die, to admiration ! 

Alas! poor Giffin! 


HOPE AND LOVE. 


Tue Sculptor shapes, the Poet sings, 

Hope’s anchor sure— Love's agile wings ; 

“ Vain fictions each!” this heart replies ; 
“Tis Love who anchors, Hope that flies ; 
For Hope long since Love's wings hath taken, 
Whilst Love hath anchored here forsaken !” 


LAMBDA. 
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The Ashburton Treaty. 


THE ASHBURTON TREATY. 


We expected little good from Lord 
Ashburton’s mission, and we have 
not been disappointed. Nor will we 
now play the part of those who in- 
dulge in ignorant or interested pane- 
gyric, or of those who, whatever 
their private convictions on the sub- 
ject may be, are fain to gloss the 
matter over and lend their efforts to 
enforce the convenient doctrine, “ It 
is done, therefore let it be held to be 
well done.” We entertained long 
since the question committed to the 
judgment of our late plenipotentiary, 
and we took some pains to make our- 
selves acquainted with it. We pre- 


fer not the republican institutions of 


America to the institutions of our 
native country. Our sympathies are 
not with the success of the American 
populace over the British people, 
whether it be in diplomacy or in war. 
We regard the question as a national 
one, and not as a question of party. 
No squeamish regard for the position 
of any individuals concerned — no 
subservient tenderness for their per- 
sons shall prevent us from express- 
ing now, as we did before, our honest 
feelings, our deliberate opinions. 
When Lord Ashburton was named 
to go forth, we did not fail to raise 
our voice against the appointment. 
We argued to the effect, that although 
it would have been impossible to 
have found in all Europe aman more 
acceptable to the Americans as an 
ambassador than Lord Ashburton— 
impossible to have conjured up, even 
by art magical, a public national 
functionary in whom they would 
more naturally recognise a man after 
their own heart—yet that the very 
differences, properties, and accidents 
which rendered him so welcome to 
the Americans might impair his effi- 
ciency on behalf of England. When 
Coriolanus is thundering at the gates 
of Rome, by all means send Mene- 
nius tottering forth; his age, his 
feebleness, the memories of old com- 
panionship, will plead potently for 
the beleaguered city. When in sad 
straits, though not yet in hopeless 
destitution, send Phoenix to propi- 
tiate the wroth of divine Achilles, 
but send along with him Ajax, who 
cannot be bullied, and Ulysses, wha 
cannot be cajoled, When, however, 


in the consciousness of might and 
right, and with a determination that 
your honour shall moult no feather, 
you send to a haughty rival nation, 
leave old good-natured Phoenix, who 
had fondled your antagonist in his 
youth, comfortably at home, and de- 
spatch Ulysses — the man combining 
in his mind all sleights of cunning 
and all passages of wisdom, the man 
of matchless eloquence and of daunt- 
less courage, and, above all, the 
heart-home patriot. Let not the 
moral be lost sight of, though our 
late plenipotentiary be no Phoenix, 
and we neither had, nor have any 
Ulysses who might have officiated in 
his stead. The object of our choice 
was peculiarly acceptable to the 
Americans because he was bound to 
them by so many ties, that they in 
some sort regarded him as one of 
themselves. He had passed a good 
deal of his life among them, he had 
taken to wife a daughter of their 
people, he had amongst them kindred, 
friends, and old associates; he was a 
merchant, a character which they 
love to elevate and honour; he was 
a merchant proverbially rich, and 
riches is the god of their idolatry ; 
he was a merchant bedizened with 
the glories of a British peerage, and 
this to them, the churlish outwardly, 
but in their secret souls the slavish 
worshippers of conventional rank, 
seemed to shed a halo round them- 
selves, so little was the distance which 
divided him from them, so congenital 
the recollections which drew them to- 
gether. He was a revelation in the 
tiesh of a sort of beatified merchant 
descended amongst them from on 
high; he was a merchant, moreover, 
whose chief trade was with America 
and whose commercial prosperity was 
deeply interested in the well-being 
of the United States. No longer ac- 
tively engaged in mercantile pursuits 
himself, he was yet, they doubted 
not, all peer as he had become, still 
identified with the feelings of his 
house of business; so, we repeat, he 
was still in their eyes the American 
merchant, only swelled (as they 
loved to style him on his visit the 
other day) into “the merchant 
prince.” Setting aside the etiquetie 


of the thing as far as the peer was 
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concerned, as to the trading (at which 
they would not cavil because they 
could not believe it would have the 
power to induce any merchant, prince 
or plebeian, to forego the opportu- 
nity of fingering a dollar) they knew 
that he had monies invested in all 
manner of American securities, and 
that he was an extensive owner of 
American soil; and for this and all 
the preceding reasons they were con- 
vinced his feelings towards the 
United States must amount to no 
ordinary degree of friendliness. It 
could not have escaped their recol- 
lection, too, that there was a happy 
accordance of opinion between Mr. 
Baring, as appeared by his pamphlet, 
and themselves (whatever his Lord- 
ship might be instructed by his go- 
vernment to say upon the matter) 
as to the question whereon, of all 
others, they feel most sore, from the 


fact of its touching nearly two of 


their most profitable sources of re- 
venue, as “fishers of men”—we 
mean the “ right of search ’—a ter- 
rible hinderance alike to their trade 
in black slaves and in British seamen. 
But great and well founded as was 
the “acceptability” upon the part of 
our adversaries of the object of our 
choice, it will scarcely be contended 
that this was the “one thing need- 
ful” in the British plenipotentiary 
superseding the necessity of all things 
else. If, indeed, ne were despatched, 
not to negotiate with a foreign power 
upon a footing of equality, but to 
make sacrificial offerings in propitia- 
tion of an angry authority, this would 
be the case. But as we still affect to 
believe, we sent an ambassador to 
treat, and not a mediator to compute 
and to compound, we are at liberty 
to consider some of the other qualifi- 
cations which might be deemed de- 
sirable in one to whoi the interests 
and the honour of a great empire 
were intrusted, and to inquire to 
what extent and in what degree they 
might have been possessed by Lord 
Ashburton. Long ago, it has been 
observed by one of our great writers, 
that in this country every body feels 
himself competent to judge of mat- 
ters of religion and politics, the two 
most yast and intricate subjects upon 
which the human intellect can be 
employed. In the spirit of this 
feeling, we presume it is, and upon 
the principle of politely yielding to 
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others, our fellow-countrymen, those 
ordinary pono which as “free- 
born Britons” we claim for ourselves, 
that we consider: every gentleman of 
the community who may find favour 
in the eyes of our Secretary for 
Foreign Afiairs, qualified to act as a 
diplomatist. No education, no ex- 
perience, is deemed necessary. By 
the inverted rule as applied to every 
other department in public life or 
private business, the office is adjusted 
to the man, or else it is held to be 
self-sufficing to the extent of confer- 
ring on the occupier the befitting 
qualifications. This is a Turkish 
doctrine. ‘“ When God gives office,” 
says the Muhammedan fatalist, “he 
also grants the ability to fill it.” 
Not alone in the practical enun- 
ciation of this proposition, but in 
divers other passages of our diplo- 
matic arrangements, we are excellent 
Turks. From the moment we ap- 
point an individual to a diplomatic 
office, we invest him with the sanc- 
tity and irresponsibility conferred by 
the Muhammedan upon a fool. If 
he goes wrong —* Jt was his fate.” 
We feel the consequences. They 
may be to the last degree bitter, 
dread, disastrous —“ Jt was our faie.” 
But let the instrument whereby the 
mischief was wrought be held quite 
free from harm, nay more, let us— 
like the pious son of Noah — walking 
backwards, so that we spy not his 
nakedness, fling a mantle over him— 
let us screen him from all inquisition 
—let us shield him from all reproba- 
tion and reproach! Jt wus his fate ! 

Allah achar! And here we stop, 
like good Christians, declining to fol- 
low the Tnrk a stage farther. An 
official personage sacrifices the in- 
terests of his country— Zt was his 
The imperial manslayer strikes 
his head off-—Allah acbar! Jt was 
his fate! Perhaps it may be fancied 
by some sceptical people that if we 
do not carry this doctrine of fatalism 
to its practical conclusion, it would 
be better not to adopt so much of the 
theory. However, in the nomination 
of Alexander Baring, Lord Ashburton, 
as our plenipotentiary to the United 
States of America, we had a grand 
exemplar of the Anglo-Turkish doc- 
trine of fatalism in all matters of 
diplomacy. Never, surely, was there 
a nobler instance of the entire trust 

in fate. We had many men to em- 
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ploy who had no ties of any kind to 
attach them to America—no interests 
there at stake—no partial bias to- 
wards the country, the institutions, 
or the people. Should we appoint 
them ? — Muhammed forbid! It 
would be a distrust in Fate. We 
had ‘many men of long experience 
as diplomatic agents—men who had 
passed through the several grades of 
office to the highest. Should we 
employ them ?—Muhammed forbid ! 
We had men who were peculiarly 
well acquainted with the particular 
questions on which we had to treat 
with America—who had laboured 
upon them practically, honourably, 
zealously—who had made themselves 
intimately masters of all the princi- 
ples and all the details. The chief 
persons engaged in the preparation of 
the case respecting the Boundary 
(America) Question, to be submitted 
to the King of Holland as arbitrator, 
were Sir Stratford Canning and Mr. 
Addington. SirC. Vaughan was then, 
Lord Aberdeen being minister for Fo- 
reign Affairs, our representative at 
Washington. ‘These gentlemen bear 
the highest reputation for knowledge, 
ability, and zeal in the service of 
their country. ‘They are familiar 
with all the forms and modes of 
diplomatic business; they have had 
the advantage of long experience in 
high stations and on wide fields of 
action; and they would have in- 
spired the nation with that confi- 
dence which is cheerfully accorded to 
those who have been already tried in 
the balance, and not found wanting. 
Should we then employ Canning, or 
Addington, or Vaughan? Muham- 
med forbid! It were an impious 
distrust in Providence. No! let us 
curiously select a gentleman whose 
prejudices of education, whose lean- 
ings and interests, bend strongly 
towards America; who never be- 
fore was employed as ‘a diplomatic 
agent, or in any shape, form, or 
way, conversant with diplomacy in 
theory, any more than he was in 
practice ; who, as regarded the par- 
ticular question at issue, was in the 
plenitude of ignorance against us in 
the principle, and knew nothing 
whatsoever of the details; let us 
take him from the ranks of a pro- 
fession or avocation the least caleu- 
lated to fit him for acting as a public 
servant in any capacity, and least of 
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all a diplomatic one ; and then, fold- 
ing our arms, and softly ejaculating 
Allah aebar! \et us leave the rest to 
Fate and Fortune. We can sit down 
in the beatific consciousness that we 
have not embarrassed their free 
course by the slightest shadow of a 
precaution. 

In the course of these observa- 
tions, we have already effected one 
object which we proposed to ourself, 
—we have shewn the peculiar me- 
rits and qualifications which recom- 
mended Lord Ashburton for the 
American mission. Another object 
was, to inquire what would be the 
qualifications requisite for the pleni- 
potentiary of a great nation de- 
spatched on a most important mission, 
involving questions of a nature deli- 
cate and difficult in the extreme. In 
a state in the management of whose 
diplomatic affairs the Anglo-Turkish 
doctrine of fatalism did not obtain, 
it would be easy to conceive what on 
the great scale these qualifications 
should be. The ambassador should 
be in the full vigour of mind and 
hody,—his learning general and po- 
litical,— his knowledge of books and 
men should be vast, various, and ac- 
curate in the details, and splendid in 
the combination. He should be a 
man trained to the habits and in the 
pursuits of the public business, and 
he should have been exercised in the 
experience of high and confidential 
trusts. His abilities should be as 
lofty as his intellect was clear and 
his courage immovable. ‘The honour 
of his country should be dear to him 
as his own; the spirit of Fabricius 
should breathe from his lips, the pa- 
triotism of Regulus should swell his 
bosom. But this, it will be said, is 
the fair ideal of an ambassador not 
to be realised upon earth. Undoubt- 
edly! But it may be properly and 
pertinently taken as a model to 
which a nation, in its choice of one 
to whom it would confide its honour, 
should endeavour to approach as near 
as possible. Never, perhaps, in our 
history, did we go much more sig- 
nally far from it than on the late oc- 
casion. There is a bitter irony ever 
and anon bursting through the pass- 
age in Mr. Webster’s late speech at 
Boston, wherein he alludes to Lord 
Ashburton. It seems as if the man’s 
manliness recoiled from the task of 
flattering an opponent, to have over- 
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reached whom, whatever profit it 
might have brought to his country, 
brought no honour to himself. ‘The 
irony is involuntary ; it is his loath- 
ing of the flattery he is compelled to 
pour forth which sours that flattery 
into intense irony. Mr. Webster 
says -— 


“A happy selection was made by 
England of the minister to whom her in. 
terests were confided,—a true English- 
man, well understanding, and faithfully 
pursuing, the interests of his country ,— 

a statesman of large and liberal views,— 
of such standing and weight at home, that 
whatever he did was almost sure to re- 
ceive the sanction of his government 
and the approbation of his countrymen, 
—at the same time time well acquainted 
with the relations between the two 
countries,—tbhinking favourably, and al- 
ways on suitable occasions acting fa- 
vourably towards the United States,—if 
he finds his work well received at home, 
he may congratulate himself on having 
made an arrangement conformable to the 
honour and interests of all concerned, 
and may well say that in this he achieved 
the greatest labour of his life.” 


The qualifications in this panegyric 
are abundantly amusing,—“ almost 
sure”—“ if he finds.” Mr. Webster, 
although an American, was too much 
a gentleman “to go the whole hog,” 
and stultify a nation who had received 
him with kindness and honour. He 
had done the best for America, and had 
gained every thing; but he felt his 
triumph was a poor one, and he dis- 
dained to chuckle as a weaker man 
might over such a victory. The 
very praise he bestows upon Lord 
Ashburton is condemnatory of a 
British plenipotentiary. What a 
sarcasm on the English government 
there is in every sentence, in every 
line, for choosing a gentleman so very 
well disposed and so acceptable to 
the Americans !—the “ true English- 
man!” whose weight and standing 
were such at home that whatever he 
did was almost sure to receive the 
sanction of his government and the 
approbation of his countrymen! The 
almost has certainly come into play, 
so far as his countrymen are con- 
cerned, to qualify the assuredness ; 
but it might have been well for us 
in rousing a proper spirit of indigna- 
tion, if some such proposition as this 
about Lord Ashburton’s weight and 
standing had been propounded by 
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our authorities at home before he 
started on his mission. Come what 
might, it would at least have pro- 
moted universal inquiry. The result 
would have been the determination 
of this question, What is there in this 
gentleman’s career which has quali- 
fied him for the execution of such a 
trust to England? He was in the 
House of Commons! ‘True; for the 
rest he is known only as a loan- 
contractor and a merchant. Was this 
a career to fit him, per saltum, with- 
out a moment's previous study or 
practice to take the place of plenipo- 
tentiary? Were the details of the 
counting-house or the operations of 
the Stock Exchange the exercise to 
form the capacious mind of a great 
statesman? <A statesman — pshaw! 
They were just as likely to do so as 
the circumstance of his being a ship- 
owner would qualify him to take the 
command of the British fleet. But 
reverting to the supposition that we 
chose him to please the Americans, 
and make “ peace” on any terms and 
at any sacrifices, he most assuredly 
discharged the duties of his mission 
most successfully. One of our weekly 
contemporaries, the John Bull, has 
treated this topic in a lightsome and 
happy vein. It observes :— 

“It is certain that Lord Ashburton 
has discharged the duties of his mission 
as the British plenipote ntiary superemi- 
nently to the satisfaction of one of the 
contracting parties. ‘Throughout the 
whole vast territory of the United States, 
from the old debateable land of Maine to 
the mouth of the Mississippi—from the 
city of New York to the remote banks 
of the Missouri, there is not one single 
murmur of disapprobation at any one of 
his proceedings. No ‘free and enlight- 
ened citizen,’ for the sake of proving as 
well to himself as others that he is a free 
and enlightened citizen, and not in the 
least enslaved or obscured, has thought 
it becoming to utter a reclamation upon 
the subject, or even to vent a growl, 
No critic has ventured ‘to hint a fault.’ 
Surely, therefore, in America there was 
none. In that free country the wielder 
of the pen is subject practically to no 
greater danger than may arise from ‘the 
wild justice’ of personal revenge. This 
was not to be apprehended from an am- 
bassador. If, then, the American votary 
of ‘the ungentle craft,’ who is not the 


most staid, or scrupulous, or refined, or 
conscientious of persons, when even an 
idle, unpaid caprice of malice against an 
individual or a nation can be gratified, is 
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upon this occasion silent, we may well 
conjecture that Lord Ashburton’s work 
is considered and declared to be perfect 
by all classes of citizens, and that any 
attack upon it would draw down their 
utter and universal reprobation. 

* What a happy, and not less happy 
than peculiar, state for one representing 
the interests of a rival power to find him- 
self in! How wonderful has been the 
unanimity of the citizens of the great 
Republic on this the first and only occa- 
sion they ever were unanimous! In 
their admiration, too, of the diplomatist, 
those sturdy republicans have forgiven 
the man for being a foreigner and a peer, 
and treated him with as much frank affec. 
tion as if he had been one of themselves. 
Shouts and speeches, and shakes of the 
hand, have accordingly attended his 
lordship wherever he went, and this to 
an extent which might well have ren- 
dered us in England apprehensive that 
he was destined to be overwhelmed with 
the weight of compliments, like the Ves- 
tal virgin of old with the Sabine shields, 
if we did not happen at the same time to 
be satisfied of our ambassador’s good 
faith and capabilities of endurance in his 
country’s cause, and of the kindly and 
generous feelings entertained by the 
Americans towards this country. Still, 
the shaking of hands must have been a 
severe trial; three or four thousand 
shakers a-day, and nine out of every ten 
of these shakes accompanied by a squeeze. 
How ardently his lordship must have 
desired that it was the fashion amongst 
the Americans, as it was formerly among 
the Scotch, that every body should shake 
his own hand! Still, his lordship bore 
his sufferings most heroically; and had 
he sunk under them, even un enemy 
would be compelled to admit, that no 
individual had ever established a fairer 
claim to the palm of martyrdom.” 


Seriously, it cannot be disguised 
that when Priam and the Trojans 
rejoice so heartily, all cannot have 
gone well with the Greeks. Not 
only the American government but 
the American populace, down to the 
most rabid and ragged declaimer 
against “the British,” lift up their 
voices in one great shout. Notonemur- 
mur of discontent has been breathed, 
not one single reclamation has been 
made ; not one point of the Ashburton 
treaty has been cavilled at. No human 
being throughout the United States 
has come forward with tongue or 
pen, and in reproach, remonstrance, 
criticism, or expression of opinion or 
fancy, ventured to hint to Mr. Web- 
ster,“ You ought not to have done 
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this,” “ You omitted to do that.” On 
the contrary, men go about congratu- 
lating each other as though they had 
achieved a great victory without any 
loss to be bewailed. If, then, a dis- 
pute in which there were so many 
and such nice points of difference has 
been settled by this treaty to the un- 
equivocal and entire satisfaction of 
the most blustering, bullying, and 
exacting nation in the world, can 
there be any doubt of the character 
of that treaty as regards the interests, 
if not the honour of England? Does 
not the unanimity of the Americans 
— the full satisfaction which enables 
them to do violence to their insolent 
nature and bear their triumph with 
a sort of modest joy, proclaim it ? 
How idle, then, the attempt to per- 
suade us (unless, indeed, we are in 
such a position that peace—that is to 
say, a hollow truce with America, 
was to be purchased at any cost) ; — 
how idle, then, the attempt to per- 
suade us that we have no reason to 
repine at this settlement —that there 
is no cause for sorrow or for shame. 
Let us glance at the negotiations and 
their results. 

The correspondence between our 
plenipotentiary and the American 
minister is very ludicrous ; sorely as 
the joke is against our own England, 
it is impossible for us even, who love 
her to our heart's core, not to laugh. 
In a jocose publication rejoicing in 
the name of Punch, and certainly for 
the one number that fell under our 
observation cunningly mingling the 
hot and the cold, the sweet and the 
sour, with the adequate infusion of 
strength, and thus making an agree- 
able compound, there is a ridiculous 
version of the essence of this corre- 
spondence, which the while you roar 
at it, you cannot help feeling is pain- 
fully true. Pass this by, it glitters 
on the surface ; but, oh! in the depths 
of the transaction what a scene might 
it not have furnished to a Moliére in 
a comedy to be called The Diploma- 
tist! Peace, peace! Vous étes or- 
Sevre, monsieur! But we do not wish 
to pursue it too closely. We may, 
however, observe, that the negotia- 
tion between the parties was carried 
on pretty much after this fashion, if 
we take an illustration from private 
life. An elderly gentleman, a retired 
merchant, who has elevated himself 
into one of the terrarum dominos, 
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having purchased the estate of one 
Jacques Bonhomme, has claims to 
certain lands, part and parcel thereof, 
of a portion whereof forcible posses- 
sion has been taken by a lawless 
rabble belonging to a neighbouring 
parish. His bailiff, John Hervey, 
was upon the point of chastising the 
ruffians and driving them headfore- 
most off the land ; when the old gen- 
tleman—from a very ill-appreciated 
and ill-applied, and still worse re- 
quited love of peace—interfered and 
made his reclamation for redress to 
the authorities of the aforesaid parish. 
They in the most insolent manner 
justify the legality of their ragamuf- 
fins’ proceedings, and refer the old 
gentleman to their attorney, Yankee 
Gammon. He waits upon this legal 
gentleman accordingly; and after 
having performed some very ela- 
borate civilities, and expressed the 
highest possible respect and esteem 
for Gammon and his clients collec- 
tively and individually, he proceeds 
forthwith to inform him that no 
earthly consideration would induce 
him to go to law. No, he abhors 
law. He is an old man, a devoted 
lover of harmony, a sworn friend to 
peace. “Ho, ho!” says Yankee 
Gammon, but not aloud. No! with 


the most insinuating gentleness of 


tone he expresses his admiration of 
the old gentleman and his principles. 
He, too, Yankee Gammon, is an 
ardent admirer of peace; and if the 
matter lay with him, it could be 
settled without a moment’s difficulty. 
But then he is only an agent; he 
has his instructions, and must act 
up to them; he is very sorry, but 
his clients are peremptory; he re- 
grets to say they are the very re- 
verse of lovers of peace — a per- 
verse, stiff-necked generation. They 
are, on the contrary, determined 
upon litigation; not only will they 
not give up one foot of the land 
they have seized, but they put for- 
ward, and are resolved to insist upon, 
their claim to the whole of the old 
gentleman’s estate, and that claim 
they never will abandon without the 
verdict of a jury. Nay, such de- 
sperately litigious persons are they, 
that even if the verdict should be 
against them, they are resolved to 
move for a new trial. So that when 
the legal warfare may be brought to 
a conclusion, and what must be the 
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amount of costs to the old gentle- 
man, let it end as it may, it is im- 
possible for him, the aforesaid Yan- 
kee Gammon, to tell, to prophesy, 
much less to compute. ‘he poor 
gentleman is horror-stricken at the 
prospect! He is old; he loves peace. 
He will make large sacrifices; he 
will give up half his estate! Yan- 
kee Gammon smiles and bows with 
a sort of half-mock reverence. His 
venerable friend, surely, could not 
mean that he, Yankee Gammon, 
should make such a proposition to 
his clients, whose right to the whole 
estate is indisputable, as no doubt it 
would speedily appear from the ver- 
dict of a high-minded and fearless 
jury. The old gentleman stands 
aghast! When he recovers a little, 
he offers two-thirds of his estate. 
No! no! no! @ da Staudigl, Gam- 
mon’s clients will trust to law for 
the whole; but, pitying the distress 
of the poor old gentleman, and un- 
willing to drive him into a court of 
law, Gammon will consent to treat 
with him on the basis, that he has all 
along been in wrongful possession of 
the estate. After a grimace or two, 
for the sake of peace and on the un- 
derstanding that he is to be allowed 
to purchase a portion of that which 
was his own estate, the old gentle- 
man consents. He has plenty of 
money; what matters a few thou- 
sands for the sake of blessed peace ? 
Gammon claps him heartily on the 
back, tells him he is a true-hearted 
Englishman, a man of station and of 
standing, a honour to his sex, and, 
finally, for the love he bears him, 
allows him to buy that third part of 
his estate in which there is the least 
valuable land, taking care, however, 
to intrude into its configuration “a 
monstrous cantle,” so that Gammon’s 
clients shall be always at liberty to 
eut off all communication between 
the old gentleman’s house and stable 
when it shall so please them. 

Such is the history of the cele- 
brated Ashburton treaty in parable. 
We will by and by endeavour 
succinctly to shew what it is in 
dry uncoloured facts. But first, 
let us take the opportunity of stating 
that, notwithstanding the light man- 
ner in which we have just spoken, 
nothing can be further from our in- 
tention than to speak disrespectfully 
of either of the gentlemen engaged 
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in the negotiation. Lord Ashburton is 
a most respectable, amiable, and esti- 
mable en man, enlightened and well 
informed upon all subjects he had the 
leisure to apply to, and the opportu- 
nity of learning. This we beg most 
distinctly to state, while we reiterate 
our opinion that he was a peculiarly 
unfit personage to select for our ple- 
nipotentiary, and most especially so 
if he were intrusted by our govern- 
ment with the same unlimited discre- 
tion and powers which were accorded 
by his government to Mr. Webster. 


That gentleman i in his speech at Bos- 
ton says :-— 


“A negotiator, distrusted by his own 
government, must always find himself in 
a painful and embarrassing condition. A 
negotiator so situated would, indeed, be 
an unequal match for a cool and saga- 
cious statesman, invested by the proudest 
government on earth with entire authority 
to bind it in the most important respects. 
1 shall never forget the frankness and 
generosity with w hich, after a conference 
with the President, he did me the honour 
to say that on my shoulders rested the 
entire re sponsibility, and on my discretion 
the ultimate decision of every question.” 


From this passage we may con- 
clude that Lord Ashburton was in- 
trusted with the same powers as Mr. 
Webster, and thus our opinion gains 
additional strength. We may set 
aside Sir. R. Peel and his colleagues 
on one side, and Mr. Tyler and his 
colleagues on the other; the treaty 
is solely and wholly the work of 
Lord Ashburton and Mr. Webster. 
And this reads us a sad lesson, to 
which we will advert hereafter. We 
chose our Atlas; how he bore his 
load, and how it was committed to 
him, we know only from America— 
the first probably through a breach 
of official confidence in the publica- 
tion of the correspondence, the se- 
cond through this explanation of 
Mr. Webster's. From the corre- 
spondence, as well as from the treaty, 
it appears tha‘ “the cool, sagacious 
statesman, the representative of the 
proudest government on earth,” was 
very unequally matched against the 
American. Mr. Webster as a lawyer, 
an orator, and an accomplished gen- 
tleman, has been long known as one 
of whom any country might be well 
proud. From the talents | he has ex- 
hibited since he took office as Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs, and the 
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enlightened views he has disclosed 
on points where he was free to ex- 
press an opinion, we are much mis- 
taken if he do not prove the 
greatest statesman, and altogether the 
greatest man America has ‘produced, 
and one whom England, if her 

own child, would have delighted to 
honour. The Americans are natu- 
rally enraptured at the mode i 

which he has conducted the late ne- 
gotiation. Mr. Evans, one of the 
commissioners of Maine (the state 
that was most rabid for war or ceded 
territory), said at the Boston banquet 
to Lord Ashburton, with reference to 
Mr. Webster’s labours :— 


“T am restricted, sir, from speaking 
minutely of the correspondence which 
preceded the termination of this important 
negotiation ; but I may add, without any 
breach of trust, that whenever the world 
should be treated to a perusal of all the 
documents connected with this matter, 
no American will find a blush on his 
cheek when those important and able 
state papers, which have emanated from 
that man’s pen, shall be read to the ci- 
vilised nations on earth. (Loud cheers.) 
And sure I am, on the other hand, that 
there is no man in this land who loves 
his country, who regards the duty which 
he owes ta God and his fellow-men, but 
will feel prouder of the land which gave 
him birth, at the manifestation of gi- 
gantic intellect and noble patriotism 
which will then be seen in the docu- 


ments to which I refer. (Tremendous 
cheers.)” 


At the banquet given to Mr. Web- 
ster himself the other day, at the 
same city, the mayor truly intro- 
duced him to his entertainers as 
Daniel Webster, the faithful repre- 
sentative, the manly and able states- 
man, your fellow-citizen and friend! 
No soreness which must naturally 
affect the losing party shall prevent 
us from bearing testimony to his 
great merits. Reema may justly 
boast, on the part of her elder child- 
ren, that no political feeling, no na- 
tional jealousy, no unworthy spleen, 
ever prevented them from doing j jus- 
tice to learning and genius, wher- 
ever they were to be seen, and by 
whomsoever they were display ed. In 
truth, we always sought them that 


we might do them “honour, that 
we might render unto them the 


homage of the heart. We now 
come ‘to the treaty, and the facts an. 
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tecedently bearing thereupon. In 
our 129th Number (September 1840), 
immediately after the publication 
of Messrs. Mudge and Fetherston- 
haugh, we reviewed their report, and 
considered the whole question. We, 
moreover, took the trouble of re- 
ducing the commissioners’ map, and 
published it with that number of our 
Magazine. To that paper with great 
complacency, and, from the course of 
events, with some pardonable pride, 
we refer. We there, amongst other 
matters, shewed that the commission- 
ers were perfectly right in assigning 
to us every foot of the disputed ter- 
ritory. It is not necessary we should 
go over the old ground. But so 
barefaced has been the attempt to 
stultify the public into the belief that 
we have been, if not gainers, at least 
not shabby losers in this transaction, 
and so much is yielded by the idle 
public to bold assertion, that it be- 
hoves us to say something. The 
map published lately by Mr. Wyld 
of Charing Cross has the advantage 
over the commissioners’ map origi- 
nally reduced by us—that in the 
boundary lines it is coloured, and 
declares to us the late arrangement 
made by Lord Ashburton. It has 
been truly observed by the especial 
poet of common sense, that things 
subjected to our vision affect us much 
more vividly, and with a more en- 
during impression, than those which 
are committed only to our ears. We 
would, therefore, request any person 
who has been misled into a doubt 
as to the very peculiar nature of the 
treaty just concluded with the United 
States of America, to look on that 
map. Let him observe on the one 
hand the position of Quebec, the 
course of the St. Lawrence and the 
adjacent territory, on the other side 
the spread of our province of New 
Brunswick, and then mark the gigan- 
tic print of a buffalo’s hoof which is 
trampled in between. Let him do 
this calmly and dispassionately, dis- 
charging his mind of all prejudice 
wherewith it may have been be- 
fouled by the “ measureless lying” 
of some of the newspapers, and we 
say that the evidence upon the face 
of this map will convince him that 
the boundary we have taken volun- 
tarily, after negotiation, is one which 
should have been forced upon us 
only by the last compulsion. Let 
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the observer close his ears and ap- 

al only to the faithful eye, we say 
he must come to this conclusion. 
Well! let that be. Fold up the 
map. But stop! first look at the 
boundary claimed by the Americans 
with more than American impu- 
dence; mark how it runs, overlap- 
ping the St. Lawrence, and pene- 
trating to the heart of our territories, 
and bear it in mind. We will now 
address ourselves without the aid of 
diagram to our reader’s reason and 
common sense. The Americans claim 
that vast tract of land, including 
above eight millions of acres, whose 
site and configuration you bear in 
mind. This claim was based on in- 
solence and falsehood, supported by 
fraud and forgery. We are told 
that we have made a good compro- 
mise by dividing this disputed terri- 
tory with them. In the first place, 
this is not true, we have not got half 
the territory : we have little more 
than a third part, and that intrinsic- 
ally, so far as the land is concerned, 
the least valuable. But supposing it 
were s0, is it indeed a good compro- 
mise to surrender to a claimant one 
half of a territory, to a foot of which 
he had not the slightest shadow of 
the shade of a right? There can be 
but one reply. And this is putting 
the question, as to the naked posses- 
sions merely, without considering the 
far more important differences, pro- 
perties, and accidents, connected with 
them. We have now again (as we 
did before) to shew that. the Ameri- 
cans had no right to a perch beyond 
the boundary we claimed. 

But as to that portion of the ter- 
ritory which has been spared to us 
by the Ashburton treaty, no human 
being who has read the second arti- 
cle of the treaty of 1783, and knows 
any thing of the physical geography 
of the country, would be so audacious 
a rebel to common truth and com- 
mon decency as to say the Ameri- 
cans could, by any figment of possi- 
bility, have a claim to a foot of the 
land. The words of the second ar- 
ticle to which we allude are these :— 


“And that all disputes which might 
arise in future on the subject of the 
boundaries of the said United States 
may be prevented, it is hereby agreed 
and declared that the following are 
and shall be their boundaries; viz. from 
the north-west angle of Nova Scotia ; 
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viz. that angle which is formed by a line 
drawn due north from the source of the 
St. Croix River to the Highlands, along 
the said Highlands which divide those rivers 
that empty themselves into the River St. 
Lawrence, from those which fall into the 
Atlantic Ocean, to the north-westernmost 
head of Connecticut River; thence down 
along the middle of that river to the 
forty-fifth degree of north latitude.” 


And so on; butthisisenough. It 
is obvious that the one great indis- 
pensable element to fixing the bound- 
ary is the determination of “ High- 
lands,” to be ascertained by this es- 
sential difference from all other 
“highlands” in the disputed terri- 
tory,—that they shall be the high- 
lands which divide those rivers that 
empty themselves into the river St. 
Lawrence, from those which fall into 
the Atlantic Ocean, to the north- 
westernmost head of Connecticut Ri- 
ver. Now what are “ the highlands” 
which support the line of boundary 
claimed by the Americans? They 
are of two sorts, the one fictitious, 
the other false. On the American 
surveyor’s (Burnham’s) map a line of 
highlands is laid down upon a marshy 
plain, through which the streams 
wend so slowly that the progress of 
a feather on the surface of the water 
is a matter of wearisome observation. 
This line of highlands, therefore, 
never had any existence, except that 
which the surveyor, who never went 
over the ground, never made any 
exploration or survey, was pleased to 
confer. The other line of “high- 
lands” laid down by the Americans 
as running parallel with the St. 
Lawrence, at a mean distance of 
twenty miles, is false. It is not a 
ridge of highlands, it is not a con- 
tinuous chain of hills, it does not di- 
vide rivers running in opposite di- 
rections. In point of fact, it consists 
of a number of peaks far removed 
from each other, falling within nearly 
the same magnetic direction. Our 
commissioners state, “Observed from 
great distances these isolated peaks 
naturally assume an apparently con- 
tinuous character; but on nearing 
them, we find them separated by 
wide intervals, occasionally of twenty 
or thirty miles of marshy tabular 
lands.” Farther, it appears that this 
so-called line of highlands “does not 
pass nearer than from forty to fifty 
miles of the north-westernmost head of 
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Connecticut River, and, therefore, has 
no pretension to be pul forward as the 
line intended by the treaty of 1783.” 

Nor is there any other line in the 
disputed territory which fulfils the 
conditions of the treaty of 1783 (arti- 
cle 2), excepting that line which proves 
our case. Clear, therefore, it is that 
as the American could not get to 
the first great point of establishing a 
“line of highlands,” seeing that all 
else depends upon it, his claim to the 
territory which we have had the good 
fortune to be allowed to divide with 
him was no better than “the baseless 
fabric of a vision.” Good! That 
proves, at all events, that in the por- 
tion of the territory we retain we 
only have got our own, and have no 
cause to boast of an acquisition. 

But how stood our claim to the 
rest? The commissioners in sum- 
ming up say :— 


‘We report, That we have found a 
line of highlands, agreeing with the lan- 
guage of the second article of the treaty 
of 1785, extending from the north-west- 
ernmost head of the Connecticut river to 
the sources of the Chaudiére, and passing 
from thence in a north-easterly direction, 
south of the Roostuc, to the Bay of Cha- 
leurs.” 


Was this a discovery? Certainly 
not. This identical line of highlands 
on which we rested our claim was 
known from the time of the abori- 
gines (if, indeed, the Indians were 
the aborigines, and not the lost 
tribes of the Jews), and must have 
been notoriously familiar to the 
framers on either side of the treaty 
of 1783. Our Report states :— 


‘* From the earliest periods it had been 
known to the French and English set- 
tlers in that part of North America, that a 
great axis of elevation, or height of land, 
which had its origin in the English colo- 
nies, passed to the north-east, throwing 
down from one flank, at about forty-five 
degrees north latitude, the head waters 
of the Connecticut River, which empties 
itself to the south into that channel of 
the Atlantic Ocean which separates Long 
Island from the continent; and from the 
other flank, the head waters of the St. 
Francis River, which empties itself in a 
north-westerly direction into the River St. 
Lawrence. Farther to the north-east, 
the head waters of the Kennebec and the 
most western sources of the Penobscot 
take their rise in the same height of land. 
These two rivers discharge themselves 
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into the Atlantic Ocean, whilst the Chau- 
diére River, the sources of which almost 
interlock with those of the two last- 
named rivers, empties itself into the St. 
Lawrence nearly opposite to Quebec, 
Equally close to the sources of the Chau- 
diére and the Penobscot, and in about 
forty-six degrees of north latitude, the 
south-west branches of the St. John are 
derived from the same height of land. 
This river, after running for about 160 
miles, in a north-eastwardly course, 
nearly parallel to the same axis of eleva- 
tion in which it takes its rise, turns to the 
south-east, and at the great falls of the 
St. John, in north latitude 47° 2’ 39”, 
passes through the same axis, and pro- 
ceeds to discharge itself into the Bay of 
Fundy. It is further of importance to 
observe, that the trail, or path, of the In- 
dian nations between the Atlantic Ocean 
and the river St. Lawrence, lay across 
that height of land from the earliest times ; 
and that Quebec, which is situated on 
that part of the St. Lawrence where the 
river suddenly contracts in breadth, and 
which receives its name from the Indian 
word Kebec, signifying narrow, appears 
to have been a place of resort for the 
Indians long before the white men visited 
the country. 

‘From Quebec, the Indians were 
wont to pass up the Chaudiére in their 
bark canoes, carrying them across the 
Portages, and over the height of land to 
the waters of the Penobscot, and con- 
tinuing down which to near the forty- 
filth degree of north latitude, they then 
turned up one of its eastern branches 
called Passadumkeag ; whence, making 
asmall portage of about two miles, they 
got into the westernmost waters of the 
St. Croix, and so reached the Bay of 
Fundy ; performing the whole distance 
of about 275 miles by water, with the 
exception of perhaps twelve miles of 
portage, over which, according to the 
custom still in use by the North Ame- 
rican Indians, they carried their light 
birch-bark canoes. 

** The facility of reaching the river 
St. Lawrence by this route was well 
known to the first settlers, all of whom 
had for their principal object a trade 
with the Indians. There is a letter ex- 
tant, from Sir Thomas Temple to the 
Lords of the Council, dated November 
24, 1668, from which it appears, that 
the route was known to the French court 
before that time, the ‘ passage by land,’ 
evidently referring to the ‘height of 
land.’ 

*« M. Doubourg informs me that the 
Most Christian King intended to plant a 
colony at Pentagoet (Penobscot), and 
make a passage by land to Quebec, his 
greatest town in Canada, being but three 
days’ journey distant,’ ” 
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It is shewn, also, that the high- 
lands claimed for us were accurately 
described by Governor Pownall, in 
1755. Again, after the treaty of 
1783, they are equally distinctly set 
forth in a contract between the state 
of Massachusetts and persons named 
Flint and Jackson. Not circum- 
stances alone, but the very wording 
of the second article of the treaty, 
tend to establish the fact, that the 
highlands possessing the distinctive 
properties required by the treaty 
were familiar to its framers. An at- 
tempt was made by the Mr. Web- 
ster of 1783 to obtain something like 
the Ashburton treaty, but far short 
of its munificence. Mark the result: 


“ The great principle of demarcation 
obtaining from the earliest periods in 
America, seems to have been the very 
convenient one that boundaries should 
pass, as far as it was practicable, clear of 
the sources of rivers flowing through the 
respective territories. This principle, no 
doubt, influenced the negotiations of the 
Treaty of 1783. When the plenipoten- 
tiaries of the Congress proposed a line of 
demarcation which infringed this prin- 
ciple — viz. to make the river St. John 
the boundary between the two countries, 
and so admit the United States to the 
navigation of that river, it was instantly 
rejected,” 


In the wording of the second arti- 
cle of the treaty of 1783, “ the high- 
lands” in question are defined, so 
that in a hilly country there should 
be no mistake. The land rises from 
the St. Lawrence on one side, from 
the Atlantic on the other, and in the 
space between them are many ridges ; 
but the treaty, not content with sim- 
ply saying the line shall be drawn 
from the source of the St. Croix 
river to the highlands, declares it 
shall run along the said highlands ; 
and then defines them as the high- 
lands which divide those rivers that 
empty themselves into the river St. 
Lawrence from those which fall into 
the Atlantic Ocean, to the north wes- 
ternmost head of the Connecticut river. 
There is but one range of highlands 
in the whole district which fulfils 
this condition. And, accordingly, 
there ought to have been no mistake ; 
and there would have been none, if, 
after the certain memory of this 
range came to be disputed, we had 
employed engineers to survey, in- 
stead of diplomatists to scribble. 
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Just, however, when, after multitu- 
dinous blunders and delays, we had 
fallen into the right track, and proved 
the whole of our case, we send out a 
plenipotentiary who yields all, and 
more than was repudiated in 1783. 
Time, trouble, and money, during 
the intervening time, have been all 
thrown away. It is unnecessary we 
should enter more minutely into the 
case. We have yielded every thing, 
—the Upper St. John River,—the 
navigation of the whole river to the 
Bay of Fundy,—right of fisheries,— 
two-thirds of the territory in dispute, 
—a formidable island in the St. Law- 
rence,— military positions along our 
frontier piercing our line of defence 
and commanding our positions,—one 
established line of communication (in 
the words of Sir John Harvey) with 
Canada by the valley of St. John 
and the Madawaska settlement,—a 
large strip of land at the 45th paral- 
lel,—all demands with respect to the 
boundary-line beyond Lake Erie,— 





every thing — every thing! And 
what have we got in return? The 


third and worst part of our own ter- 
ritory —and peace. Peace !—that is 
to say, a hollow truce, until the 
Americans fancy they can attack us 
at advantage. Peace! we will never 
have a secure peace with those our 
most inveterate enemies (unnatural 
as it seems to be) until, in Napoleon’s 
hrase, we conquer it. Some stress 
1as been laid by the journals upon 
Mr. Fetherstonhaugh’s speech in 
favour of the Ashburton treaty. We 
remember when we were qualifying 
ourselves to review the report pub- 
lished by him and Colonel Mudge, 
that Mr. Urquhart, in one of his 
pamphlets, challenged this civil en- 
gineer with having, from his con- 
nexions and course ef life, the in- 
terests of America more at heart than 
those of England. We thought the 
charge more unfounded at the time 
than we do at present. Mr. Fe- 
therstonhaugh must have known 
that he was dealing in fallacies. 
We have not, as he says, half 
the disputed territory — we have 
not a good military frontier. The 
cession of Rouse’s point and other 
stations renders it any thing but 
secure — we have not a free and safe 
communication with New Brunswick. 
On the contrary, we are at the mercy 
of the American guns for the trans- 
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port of every letter. Mr. Fether- 
stonhaugh must have known all this 
—the amount of territory—the mili- 
tary positions ceded — the course of 
our line of communication with New 
Brunswick, where it almost touches 
on the boundary yielded to America. 
Yet he had the goodness to advise 
Lord Aberdeen, in vulgar phrase, 
“to split the difference” with the 
Yankee. How grateful we ought to 
be to this minister of peace! almost 
as grateful as to Romeo Coates for 
his intercession with the King of the 
French to avert a warlike collision 
betwixt the two great nations. A vast 
deal of nonsense has been written in de- 
fence of our giving up the navigation 
of the river St. John to the Americans 
as part payment for a portion of our 
own territory. The treaty of Vienna 
as to the free navigation of certain 
European rivers has been prattled 
about. It would be just as germane 
to the matter to talk of the treaty 
of Limerick and the river Shannon. 
In 1783 we held that the whole of 
the St. John’s river, from its source 
to its mouths, was our own, and this 
it is evident was acknowledged by 
the American plenipotentiaries and 
acquiesced in by the American people. 
Ts it not, then, without mincing words, 
an unworthy abandonment in 1842 
to give up a portion of that river 
and the right to the navigation of the 
whole? Who would be bold enough 
to reply in the negative to the ques- 
tion put in this straightforward man- 
ner? But there has been a worse 
abandonment than that of river or 
territory — the abandonment of a 
whole settlement of British subjects. 

Lord Ashburton might have bar- 
tered away British land for American 
peace, as Esau did his birthright for 
the mess of pottage; but how came 
Lord Ashburton to be authorised to 
sell his brethren? Is the reciprocity 
of engagements betwixt the crown 
and the subject, in Sir Joseph 
Yorke’s phrase, “all on one side?” 
It used not to be so in those feudal 
times at which Mr. Webster sneers. 
The law of England declares “the 
perpetual and indissoluble allegiance 
of the subject, and his obligation, 
under all circumstances, to render 
military services to the crown when- 
ever required.” This Mr. Webster 
admits to Lord Ashburton, Is it 
not strange that a British plenipo- 
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tentiary should not have felt some 
doubt, some slight “compunctious 
visiting” as to his right, and as to 
the just and lawful authority, in the 
eyes of God and man, which could, 
by any possible delegation, enable 
him to dissolve by his breath a link 
at one end of a chain, every other 
link of which is indissoluble? The 
people of the Madawaska settlements, 
on that bank of the St. John’s river ce- 
ded to America, boasted to be British, 
they desired to be governed by British 
laws and under British institutions, 
and they acknowledged allegiance to 
the British crown. The allegiance 
was accepted, and authority exercised 
over, and in relation to those who 
embraced it. The land they occu- 
pied, and in the possession of which 
they were encouraged and protected 
by the British government, civil and 
military, in Canada, under the au- 
spices of the British imperial govern- 
ment, was as much British ground as 
the county of Middlesex. The only 
question to be asked under these cir- 
cumstances is, Were they, or were 
they not, British subjects? If they 
were, they could not have divested 
themselves of their allegiance to the 
British crown during any time or 
under any circumstances. 

But were they British subjects? 
Let us inquire into this with the due 
accuracy. Looking to the Corre- 
spondence relating to the North Ameri- 
can Boundary, we find from a letter 
dated Frederickton, N. B., April 16, 
1840, addressed by Sir J. Harvey to 
Mr. Fox,— 


“ A sudden and entirely unexpected 
irruption had been made by a large 
body of the militia of the State of Maine, 
under the authority of certain ‘ resolves’ 
of its legislature, adopted after long dis- 
cussion with closed doors, into a portion 
of the territory in dispute between Great 
Britain and the United States (the whole 
of which territory had up to that period 
continued in the possession of Great 
Britain, and had provisionally consti- 
tuted an integral part of the province of 
New Brunswick, subject to its laws, and 
acknowledging no other jurisdiction), 
viz., the Valley of the Restook, where 
they took post, fortified their position, 
and loudly announced their intention of 
taking immediate possession of the whole 
of the disputed territory ; and, to support 
this advanced force, a further call wae 
made by the government of Maine on the 
militia of the state, larce bodies of which 
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accordingly assembled at Houlton and 
elsewhere, proclaiming theit object. Un. 
der circumstances so extraordinary, and 
proceedings so little comprehensible on 
the part of a subordinate section of a na- 
tion at peace with Great Britain, I could 
only look to the instructions which | 
held from her majesty’s government for 
my guidance ; by these I found myself 
required to protest in the first instance, 
both direct to the authorities of Maine 
and through your excellency to the ge- 
neral government of the United States, 
and in the second, to be prepared to as- 
sert and maintain the possession and ju- 
risdiction of Great Britain in and over 
the disputed territory, to give protection 
to her majesty’s subjects settled therein, 
and to guard our established line of com- 
munication with Canada by the valley of 
the St. John and the Madawaska settle- 
ment.” 





Sir John then proceeds to state : 
“The measures which I adopted with 
a view to the fulfilment of these in- 
structions, are known to your excel- 
leney and the world.” At this crisis 
your excellency interposed! 'That is 
to say our fatal diplomacy stepped 
in and paralysed the arm of the sol- 
dier. He goes on to say :— 


‘* A correspondence was shortly after. 
wards opened with me upon the subject 
by my friend General Scott of the United 
States army, of which the object was to 
avert a conflict of arms upon a point of 
comparatively minor importance with re- 
spect to the determination of the great 
question at issue between the two coun- 
tries, by proposing that each party should 
pause, should mutually forbear from col- 
lision, and should continue in the position 
in which they then stood as to actual 
possession, neither party admitting or 
conceding the ultimate right of the other 
to such possession,-- Maine agreeing to 
withdraw the whole of her militia forces, 
upon my engaging to abstain from any 
offensive operations against them with a 
view to their expulsion.” 


Upon the ratification of this 
agreement, coupled with an assurancc 
from his friend General Scott, that 
it would be fulfilled by Maine 
“ cheerfully, and in good faith,” Sir 
John withdrew “her majesty’s 11th 
regiment, which was then in occupa- 
tion of both banks of the St. John 
river, just below its confluence with 
the Madawaska.” Jn their room, he 
despatched a warden with an unarmed 
posse to protect the timber. But 
searcely had they entered upon the 
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sphere of their duties, when they 
were attacked by an armed body of 
men from Maine, who advanced into 
the valley of the Upper St. John, 
and there commenced fortifying them- 
selves at the mouth of the Fish 
river. Sir John protested to Gene- 
ral Scott, the state of Maine, the 
general government, against this 
atrocious breach of good faith ; but, 
of course, in vain; because, in point 
of fact, the matter was now in the 
hands of our diplomatists. General 
Scott could only be ashamed of the 
cheerfulness and good faith with 
which Maine had observed the agree- 
ment. That aggregation of honour- 
able men declared loudly they would 
keep what they had seized; and the 
general government supported them 
after its “usual fashion by vile quib- 
bling and audacious falsehood. Mr. 
Forsyth, the organ of the govern- 
ment, chose to put upon the agree- 
ment between Sir J. Harvey and 
General Scott a truly American in- 
terpretation, as will be seen by the 
following passage :— 


“The declaration therefore by Mr. 
Forsyth, in his note of the 25th ultimo, 
that I had by that agreement assigned to 
the state of Maine, and therefore myself 
parted with the right and duty of pro. 
tecting the public timber in the disputed 
territory, cannot be regarded as otherwise 
than « gratuitous, and, I might add, an 
unfounded assumption which all my pub- 
lic acts, more especially my proclamations 
and instructions to the warden, sufficiently 
refute and prove that those rights and 
duties have never ceased to be exercised 
by this government.” 


This assumption on the part of 
Mr. Forsyth led naturally to an in- 
quiry as to the limits of the Madaw- 
aska settlements, with which we are 
now immediately engaged—an in- 
quiry which never would have been 
necessary, if the 11th regiment had 
been left in position; or, in other 
words, if his excellency had not in- 
terposed. And Sir John concludes 
by,— 

“ T invite your excellency’s attention 
to the annexed very clear, satisfactory, 
and conclusive memorandum on the limits 
of the Madawasca settlements by the re. 
spected chief justice of this province (be- 
fore whom Mr. John Baker was tried), 
and to the sketch appended to it, of 
which the fidelity admits of no doubt.” 
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We give this memorandum, and 
from its great importance in every 
point of view, we give it entire :— 

“‘The geographical limits of the Ma- 
dawaska settlements may be pointed out 
with a near approach to precision. These 
settlements have been progressively 
formed during a period commencing up- 
wards of fifty years ago, and extending 
down to the present time, principally by 
the French Acadian population from the 
lower parts of the St. John, and their 
descendants, that have from time to time 
set down upon the lands, some under 
grants from the government of New 
Brunswick, and many without title. The 
lower limit of these settlements, as they 
existed in March 1839, may be stated to 
be the Great Falls, and the upper limit 
the river St. Francis ; and the settlements 
are made on both banks of the river 
(that is the Maine River St. John) with- 
out distinction, and are not confined to 
the north side of it. For some distance 
below the confluence of this river, quite 
up to the St. Francis, although the popu- 
lation is not so dense as it is below, yet 
there is such a continuity of settlements 
on one bank or the other, that it may be 
stated as the general fact, that a traveller 
on the river is always in sight of a 
dwelling or a clearing. A reference to 
Mr. Wilkinson’s sketch, which accom- 
panies these remarks, will shew this to 
be the case, and also shews the chapel for 
the upper settlements on the southern 
bank of the river, about nine miles above 
the confluence of the Madawaska. The 
French settlers throughout this tract of 
country, without any distinction between 
those in the upper and those in the 
lower parts of it, are known in New 
Brunswick by the common appellation of 
the ‘ Madawaska settlers,’ and owe a 
common allegiance to the crown of Great 
Britain. The authorities of this province 
have always deemed their jurisdiction to 
extend alike to all parts of these settle- 
ments, and there are many instances of 
the exercise of this jurisdiction on re- 
cord. ‘The most remarkable instance is 
that of the case of John Baker, who was 
tried and convicted inthe Supreme Court 
at Frederickton, in the month of May, 
1825, for acts in resistance to British 
laws and authority, committed on the lot 
upon which he then resided, and still 
continues to reside, at the mouth of the 
Meriumticook River, about five miles 
below the Fish River; which lot, when 
he first went upon it, about 1823, Baker 
considered as being within the province 
of New Brunswick, and subject to its 
laws, and he received a provincial bounty 
for grain raised upon this land. In this 
case it was proved and held by the Court, 
that in point of fact, the possession and 
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jurisdiction of the province of New 
Brunswick existed throughout the Mada- 
waska settlements, in their whole extent 
upwards and downwards, and that there 
was no line of division, in this respect, 
between the several parts of the whole 
settlement, nor any principle known to 
the Court, upon which any such line of 
division could be formed. This case was 
one of notoriety, and a subject of discus- 
sion between the governments of Great 
Britain and the United States. A report 
of it was among the documents laid be- 
fore the King of the Netherlands on the 
Boundary arbitration, and will be found 
in the Appendix to the Boundary Pam- 
phlet, published at St. John in 1839. A 
copy of this pamphlet accompanies these 
remarks, in which are marked the several 
passages in the trial of Baker, which are 
particularly applicable to the limits of 
the Madawaska settlements. 

** Thus Mr. Forsyth’s reasons for not 
considering the territory contiguous to 
the mouth of the Fish River as included 
in the Madawaska settlement—viz. ‘ That 
it is distant some twenty-five miles above 
it, and the two points are not connected 
by any continuous occupation or settle. 
ment of the country,’ fall to the ground.” 


It would be superfluous to add one 
word to this document, so properly 
styled by Sir John Harvey as clear, 
satisfactory, and conclusive, to shew 
that the Madawaska settlers at either 
side of the river considered them- 
selves British subjects, paid allegiance 
as such, and in return received 
bounties, had unto them extend- 
ed the benefit of our laws alike 
in doing justice to the innocent 
and curbing the guilty, and the 
protection of our arms: it is clear 
that in the same capacity they were 
acknowledged by the neighbouring 
Americans. And yet a body of these 
settlers on the southern bank, to the 
amount of some 1700, have been 
abandoned to the fellowship, the as- 
sociation, the citizenship of these very 
Americans of Maine, against whom, 
for at least the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, they had been accustomed and 
encouraged to rear an independent 
front. 

On the great scale, to abandon 
an ally has been at all times held in- 
famous among nations, as in the par- 
ticular, for the citizen to fall from 
his friend or be faithless to his guest. 
Nay, in the case of the being that 
acknowledges his dependenee on you, 
whether it be in the words of the 
gubdued fellow-creature who ap- 
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peals thus,—‘“Behold I am thy 
slave,” or in “the mute eloquence” 
of the dog who licks your feet, pro- 
tection is his due, and the person to 
whom his homage had been paid, if 
he refuse that protection, is _dis- 
graced. Let us then ask, after in- 
dulging in these allusions, if the la- 
mentable nature of the abandonment 
is decreased because it is made in re- 
ference to subjects, and not mere al- 
lies? We should not fancy this 
would be urged, even by that very 
accommodating voucher and most ex- 
traordinarily “civil” engineer, Mr, 
Fetherstonhaugh, who bears wit- 
ness in his own person to his own 
belief that he was the Pagan deus, 
competent to interpose, and proceeds 
solemnly, seeing that the knot was 
worthy his ingenuity, to cut it, for 
the benefit of Lord Aberdeen. Nei- 
ther does it enter into this considera- 
tion, whether those our fellow-subjects 
were poor or rich, or how they were 
employed,—how laboriously, how 
primitively, how unintellectually,— 

having once suffered them to throw 
themselves forth into the wilderness 
and there establish a settlement where 
we acknowledged, ruled, and pro- 
tected them against that adverse vio- 
lence to whose mercies they are now 
bequeathed, the less they were able 
to help themselves the more we were 
bound to help them, and the less 
could we be justified in falling from 
them. Wood-fellers, lumberers, 
squatters (for this sort of speech to 
them may be used in an opprobrious 
sense, though, if the region be consi- 
dered, not justly), no doubt, in the 
honest sense of the terms, they 
are; but they are also our own peo- 
ple. They have said to us duti- 
fully, “Thy people shall be my 
people, and thy God my God.” We 
aspire to the priceless honour of 
being British men. And if, even 
under the necessity of a “ compro- 
mise,” we should have felt it “ expe- 
dient,” the “ sesame” of modern po- 
lities when we want to do any thing 
wrong or shabby, to commit them to 
the desert, like the child of Hagar, 
at least our patriarchal plenipoten- 
tiary ought to have been able to shew 
that he had provided for the terrible 
adventure the “ bread and bottle of 
water.” Slavery we boast not to tole- 
rate in the individual specimen of 
human misery and human crime; 
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surely, then, it is scarcely to be be- 
lieved that any lawful authority 
could exist amongst us which, by its 
delegation, might enable any one 
Englishman to make a sacrificial of- 
fering to a foreign power of a whole 
community of his countrymen? If 
this, indeed, can be, a greater blow 
to the doctrine of indefeasible alle- 
giance has been struck by the power 
whose vital interest it is to insist 
upon it, than has yet been achieved 
in the wildest dreams of the most 
rabid American, Mr. Webster's in- 
genious arguments, as Lord Ash- 
burton calls them, relating as they 
do to the question of the impressment 
of seamen, cannot go half so far to 
startle men into the belief that if 
there be the power to let go on the 
one end of the rope, there is the same 
on the other. ‘That this sacrifice has 
been made we must believe, if the 
least degree of faith is to be placed 
in Sir John Harvey and the autho- 
rities he has cited, in the reports of 
Mr. Fetherstonhaugh and Colonel 
Mudge, and in those of the same civil 
engineer and Captain Broughton. 
It is needless to refer again to the 
Report, but it is stated in the first 
instance and confirmed by the sub- 
sequent investigations, “ That the 
claims of Great Britain to the whole 
of the disputed territory are founded 
in justice, and are in plain accordance 
with the second article of the treaty 
of 1783, and with the physical geo- 
graphy of the country.” At one tip 
of the buffalo’s hoof which has been 
trampled into our territory, stands 
this settlement we have abandoned. 
Abandoned, we say again and again, 
because, not to speak of those having 
regular grants, even the people who, 
as British subjects, without waiting for 
the tardy operations of engineers oc- 
cupied it, had every reason that com- 
mon sense could suggest or national 
honour guarantee, that once there 
under the protection of Great Britain, 
it was their own. It is not within 
the scope of imagination, as we look 
upon the map, to suppose the persons 
who made the original treaty with 
that revolted populace now called the 
United States, could have been so 
preposterously mean or preternatu- 
rally insane as to have indicated in 
their agreement any thing like the 
line accepted by Lord Ashburton. 
Look at the map. We say it is im- 
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possible. At the time in retiring 
from the limits of civilisation enjoyed 
by the American colonists, and pre- 
scribed as such when we gave up 
their cities and strong places in our 
possession, they could not have well 
presumed to follow us into the desert 
and declare for us a preposterous 
frontier as regarded our French ter- 
ritories won by arms, to be drawn in 
the intermediate desert. ‘They could 
not have well asked us to take a worse 
boundary-line than the old French ; 
yet we are, it appears, to be thankful 
that we have one worse by several 
millions of acres, and with the sacri- 
fice of every point or consideration 
which could ever make a frontier 
valuable. There was no earthly 
reason why we should have given up 
our free communication between New 
Brunswick and Quebec. ‘There is 
not the shadow of a shade of evidence 
to shew that anybody ever yet for an 
instant entertained the notion except 
our late plenipotentiary. But, per- 
haps, good may come out of this evil ; 
and that this signal instance of the 
impropriety of placing a heavy bur- 
then upon the shoulders of one not 
trained to bear it may lead, at no dis- 
tant day, to a change in our whole 
system of diplomacy. 

If our ministry force diplomatic 
employment on gentlemen unac- 
quainted with diplomacy, it is, per- 
haps, but just to screen sles 
gentlemen from inquiry, and how- 
ever astounding their failure, to pro- 
tect them from all evil consequences. 
The government is bound to pre- 
sume they have acted according to 
the best of their ability and judg- 
ment, and they are not to be punished 
for the error committed in their se- 
lection to perform duties for which 
neither practice, nor education, nor 
genius, which on great occasions sup- 
plies well-nigh all deficiencies, had 
qualified them. But we ought no 
more to have an ambassador whose 
plea of incompetency shall be ad- 
mitted, than an ignorant, an un- 
qualified, an unfortunate, Captain of 
a man-of-war. We make the captain, 
in the widest sense of the word, re- 
sponsible for every thing he does 
and suffers. Is it not absurd that 
the ambassador to whom interests ten 
million times more important are 
committed, in whose hands, as well 
as in those of the naval commander, 
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are the glory and honour of Great 
Britain, and this on a much longer 
and more enduring scale, should be 
held itresponsible * Is it not mon- 
strous at the age of our empire that 
even after the negotiations have been 
concluded, not alone the public, but 
the imperial parliament is as far as 
may be, prevented from examining 
and pronouncing an opinion on the 
past with a view to the amendment 
of that which has been wrong, in the 
time to come? Is it not ridiculous 
that the people and its representa- 
tives should be constantly indebted 
to foreign governments and a foreign 
press for a knowledge of what their 
own servants engaged on diplomatic 
missions have said and done? While 
negotiations are pending, let ministers, 
“from their regard to public busi- 
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ness,” be as reserved and as discreet 
as they please—let public opinion be 
mute—let the House of Commons be 
silent—but an affair once concluded, 
the House of Commons and the peo- 
ple have a right to know what has 
been done, how it has been done, and 
why it has been done. Let us hear 
no official jargon on this subject 
from tape-tiers. The time for that 
trash is gone by. The people must 
and will know how their business is 
done by their servants. The word 
has gone forth against “ fictions” of 
all kinds. We have arrived at the 
substantial region of sturdy facts. 
The system of lumbering diplomacy 
we have dragged after us is utterly 
unsuited to the climate, and it must 
be altered and amended thoroughly. 


LA VENERE DI SCAMPADOGLIO,. 


Cuarter I. 


Traty, the theme of panegyric to 
poets, painters, and travellers in 
general, became the object of especial 
detestation to my friend Jerry Pil- 
kington. This was not the result 
of any special eccentricity on his 
part :—he had excellent reasons for 
his aversion. 

Young Pilkington was the son of 
old Pilkington, of the firm of Pil- 
kington and Screwall, of the Inner 
Temple, London. ‘These gentle- 
men were, of course, attorneys; and 
of the senior partner in the house, 
Lam constrained to acknowledge that, 
he was the most illiterate and ill-bred 
fellow that ever drew a draft. He 
knew no language except his own, 
and that after a fashion peculiar to 
himself, for he could not write a 
sentence grammatically, nor might 
his spelling always be depended up- 
on. He was rich, mean, proud, fussy, 
and vulgar; yet he piqued himself 
upon his skill in the arts, and really 
did expend a good deal of money inthe 
purchase of pictures. His house 
was furnished in a very gorgeous 
manner; and theshelves that adorned 
the walls of his library were crammed 
with books. Like many other up- 
starts, he was ambitious of creating 
a family, and conceived that the first 
step towards doing so should be to 


prepare a princely abode for it when 
it came into existence. 

Of this bad specimen of a mixed 
and motley class of persons, my 
friend Jerry was very different. 
Nature, in one of those freaks of 
which she is often guilty, managed 
to make him as little like his father as 
possible. The sire was coarse, rude, 
fond of talk, and pre-eminently scl- 
fish ; the son was sensitive, modest, 
quiet, and unobtrusive in the ex- 
treme. The sire bought pictures as 
he would any other kind of property, 
wherever he fancied that the invest- 
ment was good,—wherever he saw 
that the colours and varnish were in 
preservation. The son had taste 
enough, out of the heaps of rubbish 
which thus encountered him at every 
turn, to find out and appreciate the 
two or three gems which by some 
aceident or other had got mixed up 
with the rest. To be sure, a good 
deal of my friend’s shyness was owing 
to the system of his early training; 
which, during the most plastic period 
of his youth, went on in the strictest 
privacy. Masters he had in every 
polite accomplishment ; professors of 
Greek, Latin, French, German, and 
Italian, who came to him daily. But 
beyond the reach of the parent's 
careful eye he was never permitted 
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to wander. For Jerry was a pretty 
boy, and Jerry’s father assumed that 
every mother in London, were he let 
loose among them, would try to in- 
veigle him into a match with her 
dowerless daughter. Hence though 
master of more knowledge than is 
possessed by nineteen out of twenty 
youths at the same age, Jerry, at 
the age of twenty-one, knew as little 
of the ways of the world and the 
usages of society as a child in its teens, 

The shyness of his only son did 
not fail to attract Mr. Pilkington’s 
notice ; and feeling that it might be- 
come a bar to the lad’s future ad- 
yancement, he determined to subdue 
it. A course of foreign travel, through 
which a steady tutor should guide 
him, was the scheme which naturally 
suggested itself to the attorney's 
mind; but the project found no 
favour in Jerry’s eyes. 

“ What can the Continent offer to 
me,” he would say, “ which I cannot 
find in at least as great perfection 
at honie? Are not Englishwomen 
handsomer, English sheep fatter, 


Englishmen more robust, English 
children more healthy, than those 


of any other country under heaven ? 
And as to the picturesque in natu- 
ral scenery, don’t talk to me about 
Lausanne, or Lago di Guarda, or the 
Prater, or the Champs Elysées, so long 
as I can loiter my mornings away on 
the beach at Exmouth or Dovor, or 
saunter when the sun is setting in 
Hyde Park or Kensington Gardens.” 

“But your love of the oils, my 
dear fellow ; your natural touch and 
powers of execution ; surely in these 
you will be gratified —ay, and im- 
proved too—far more by visiting 
Dresden, and Munich, and Florence, 
than by going day after day to the 
National Gallery in Trafalgar Square, 
even if you diversify the process by 
taking an Prema naae, For as far as 
Dulwich.” 

I fancied that, in alluding to this 
his favourite pursuit, I should be 
able to persuade Jerry into a ready 
agreement with his father’s purposes; 
but I was mistaken. Jerry's passion 
was not for Rubens, or Titian, or 
Carlo Dolce, or Correggio. The gods 
of his idolatry were Morland, Gains- 
borough, Wilson, and Glover; and 
to form a style of his own, founded 
perhaps, on theirs, yet partaking, at 
the same time, of the minuteness of the 
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Dutch school, had long been the height 
of his ambition. Accordingly, da 
after day he would sally forth wit 
his pencil and sketch-book towards 
Hampstead Heath or Clapham Com- 
mon; whence he brought home 
sketches, of which it was impossible 
to deny that they exhibited powers 
of a superior order, as well as some- 
what of a genuine taste. But it 
was not till after repeated visits to 
Richmond that he announced to me 
the important fact that he had at 
length found a subject which suited 
him, and that he was going to work it 
out. I ventured to insinuate a wish 
to be taken a little further into his 
confidence, but the hint was not 
taken. 

“You shall see it when it is 
finished,” said he, “and not before ; 
and then, when we have got a place 
for it in one of the rooms in the 
Exhibition, will it not be nice to 
observe the effect produced on all 
who know what art ought to be, 
and have soul enough to appre- 
ciate it?” 

I loved Jerry dearly. He was a 
simple-minded, honest ela: and in 
spite of the air of self-complacency 
which overspread his countenance as 
he said this, I knew that he spoke 
from the very sincerity of his heart. 
Moreover, I did entertain, and con- 
tinue still to entertain, an unaffected 
respect for his talents. My curiosity 
was, therefore, kept a good deal on 
the stretch throughout the weeks 
that were devoted by him to the 
execution of his great work; and I 
really did feel considerably excited, 
when one morning he led me to his 
studio, that I might judge of its im- 
portance. There was no mistaking 
the thing at all. I lifted up mine 
eyes, and, lo! thete met them,—“ A 
Pie-nic party on the Eel-pie Island, 
near Richmond.” In truth, it was 
divine. You could not only see the 
flowers, the trees, the bushes, the 
grass, painted with surpassing fidelity 
to nature, but you could actually 
hear the breeze whispering among 
the willow- boughs, and sniff the 
fragrance wafted across your nose 
from the geraniums and wall-flow- 
ers. Then the water was so clear, 
and the heavens were so laughing, 
and a party of musicians in a passing 
boat filled the atmosphere with such 
melodious strains! <A fat common 
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councilman from Cripplegate, was 
picking the last morsel from the 
drumstick of a turkey ; his wife had 
her jaws distended (shewing a for- 
midable set of grinders, and a tongue 
only somewhat shorter than that of 
a giraffe’s) for the purpose of bolting 
a lump of venison pasty, and their 
servant in livery was pouring out 
champagne; the citizen’s daughter 
was receiving a blooming peach from 
the hand of her lover, and her 
brother was slicing a huge pine- 
apple after the fashion of a quartern 
loaf. I can assure you the picture 
was a masterpiece. The famous 
grapes of the Grecian artist only 
deceived birds; but Jerry's picture 
deceived me when [I first beheld it, 
for, losing all self-command, I felt 
uncommonly hungry ! 

“Paul Veronese,” said I to Jerry, 
in a fit of rapture—* Paul Veronese, 
that great master of the School of 
Venice, in his celebrated picture of 
‘The Supper,’ has indeed painted 
individuals around a table ; but thou, 
my friend Jerry, hast actually made 
them eat!” 

“Hush!” said the gentle Jerry, 
“speak no evil of Paul Veronese; 
the world is wide enough for every 
kind of art, and Nature has bounties 


The month of May was close at 
hand, and the artists had sent in 
their performances for the Exhibition. 
My friend Jerry had done so like- 
wise ; and, possessing that, through 
his father, without which it is idle to 
send a picture to the Academy at 
all— I mean interest with the 
directors—he naturally counted on 
its ready and favourable reception. 
His surprise was, therefore, only 
equalled by his mortification when 
he received an intimation, from a 
friend on the managing committee, 
that it had been decided that there 
was no room for his “ Pic-nic on 
the Eel-pie Island, near Richmond.” 
Jerry was of too gentle atemperament 
to be easily moved to anger, but at 
this want of respect for his genius he 
became furious. His father soothed 
him, and used all his interest afresh 
with some members of the highly 
important body, and a second in- 
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sufficient for every species of ex- 
cellence.” 

“T speak no evil of Paul Vero- 
nese,” I replied ; “ but when persons 
are seated round a table, even in a 
painting, it must be for the avowed 
purpose of eating. Now in the 
‘Cena’ of Paul Veronese, I see at 
table the grandest individuals, in- 
cluding superb ladies, but I cannot 
see any one of them in the act of 
swallowing a mouthful ; no, nor even 
indicating an inclination to do so. 
It may, perhaps, be more artist-like 
and benevolent not to delineate the 
grimaces which one unavoidably 
makes when in the act of ‘ masti- 
cating, denticating, chumping, grind- 
ing, and swallowing,’* nevertheless 
it is contrary to the truth of nature.” 

But Jerry observed,—* Yet if you 
look at the ‘Cena’ more closely, 
you will, perhaps, observe a lady 
with a toothpick in her hand !” 

This remark of my friend con- 
vinced me that Paul Veronese was 
fully aware of the falsehood pre- 
sented by his picture ; and that, like 
an able artist, while having great 
regard to the poetry of appearance, 
he had not entirely repudiated the 
prosaic truth of reality. 


timation was received that the “ Pic- 
nic” should be admitted. Every body 
knows, that previously to the doors 
of the Royal Academy being thrown 
open to the admiring public, a pri- 
vate view is permitted to the court 
and aristocracy. On this important 
occasion old Mr. Pilkington had 
managed to obtain a ticket for his 
son and “ friend,” and, thus enabled, 
I accompanied the anxious Jerry to 
the Exhibition. He scarcely spoke 
a word the whole way. The rooms 
were crowded to excess by the rank 
and fashion of London. There was 
an abundance of sylphlike forms, 
and stag-like eyes. We squeezed, 
as well as we could, through the 
ante-room and the grand saloon; 
still Jerry’s picture was nowhere to 
be seen. here were plenty of 
Cupids, and Psyches, and Venuses, 
and Endymions ; there were enough 
and to spare of bathing nymphs 








* The graduating process necessary for a good digestion.— Vide works of Dr. 
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and naked Susannas — of land-pieces 
—ofsea-pieces—of blasted ruins; and 
of illustrations of Shakspeare, and 
Scott, and Byron, and Goethe. But 
the greater part of the collection 
were portraits—very few tolerable— 
many miserable. The mania for 
portrait-painting, fed, as it has been, 
by the vanity of the English world 
of wealth, has hitherto prevented the 
existence of a British school. Jerry’s 
picture, however, was nowhere to 
be seen. We then went into the 
third room, and, at length, touch- 
ing the ceiling, in an obscure corner, 
flanked on one side by a dismal 
ruined temple, and on the other by 
a plan for a palace of incongruous 
parts and proportions, compared with 
which the Escurial would appear a 
toy, was squeezed the small painting 
of Jerry Pilkington. He pointed at 
it without saying a word; but his 
lips quivered and his eyes were 
glistening with moisture. 

“ Come,” said I, “ cheer up, Jerry ; 
next year you may be more for- 
tunate.” 

“ Never!” answered Jerry. “ Na- 
ture, beautiful as she is, is forced to 
yield to the factitious claims of vanity. 
Had I painted alying portrait, Imight 
have stood some chance of a favour- 
able position—though that is doubt- 
ful, considering I am an amateur: 
but such subjects as my ‘ Pic-nic’ 
will be always treated with indignity. 
Even Wilkie is forced to have re- 
course to the so-called historical sub- 
jects, to the neglect of that style of 
which he is the incomparable master. 
Did Teniers or Ostade exist now, 
they would be sneered down by the 
world of fashion, which would be 
heartily assisted by the world of 
portrait-painters.” 

Just then a party, tricked out in 
all the splendour of the recent 
fashions of “Long Champs,” ad- 
vanced, and ran hastily over the 
subjects. 

“ What an ugly pile for a national 
palace!” said the mamma, raising 
her glass to her eye. 

“ And what an abominable ruined 
temple—it has nothing romantic or 
picturesque !” said the eldest daugh- 
rer, raising her glass to her eye. 

“ And,” added the younger daugh- 
ter, raising her glass to her eye, 
“was there ever such a daub as 
that middle picture—and what a 
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vulgar subject to choose! ‘A Pic- 
nic party on the Eel-pie Island!’ 
Why didn’t the man give us the 
last déjetiner dansant at Lady —— 
Cottage at Fulham; that woud have 
been nice.” 

“Hush!” cried the mamma. “Do 
look at that very handsome young 
man observing us— W ho caz he be ?” 

Jerry would hear no more; he 
rushed out of the room, and | 
followed. He was in despair. 

“ At all events, my dear fellow,” 
said I, “they readily acknowledge 
your own personal merits. Did you 
not hear them call you handsome ?” 

* ae * * 

A full month elapsed after the 
occurrence of this little adventure 
ere I saw Jerry again. Somehow 
or another my own time was fully 
occupied, so that I never found 
leisure to call upon—or, indeed, very 
much to think of him—but at the 
end of that interval he burst one 
morning into my room. I never 
beheld, in the same space of time, so 
great a change in any human being. 
He had suffered his mortification to 
prey upon his health, and had been 
for a full fortnight in bed. And 
now his business was to say farewell, 
inasmuch as on the morrow he was to 
embark for the Continent. 

“Indeed, Jerry,” said I, “and 
whither do you journey ?” 

“ Oh, to Italy,” replied he ; “to the 
land where alone men and women 
become painters by intuition, to study 
old masters, and get rid, if I can, 
of that horrid taste which through- 
out so many useless years I have 
been cultivating, to——” 

I stopped my friend here, for 
I saw that he was getting very much 
excited, and a state of excitement is, 
to one just recovering from a fever, 
a dangerous state. So [ turned the 
conversation by inquiring whether 
I could be of use, in procuring for 
him letters of introduction, cither to 
natives of the country or to English 
residents. 

“No, no,” was his reply; “I 
desire to have no communication 
while abroad with English residents. 
People who can abandon this fair 
land for France or Germany, or 
Italy itself, must have something 
radically wicked in their natures, 
and I don’t want to make their ac- 
quaintance. As to foreigners again, 
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I have letters, as many as I desire, 
for them, and especially two, on 
which I count as being eminently 
useful ; one to Thorwaldson, another 
to the Marchese di Scampadoglio, 
whose gallery, near Florence, is justly 
celebrated all over Europe.” 

“Well, my dear Jerry,” replied 
I, “then there is nothing for it but 
to say good-by. I wish you much 
enjoyment in your tour, and trust 
that you will sometimes let me know 
of your whereabouts.” 

Jerry promised that he would 
write often ; but, as usually happens 
between friends, he never wrote at all. 

But eighteen months after, we were 
dining together, and after our hunger 
had been well satisfied, he gave me 
the following description of his jour- 
ney over a couple of bottles of ex- 
cellent port. 

“The Spanish poets,” so com- 
menced Jerry, “are accustomed to 
place in the title-page of their 
dramas the word famosa; they 
say, for instance, la famosa comedia. 
But the trick has been long unpro- 
ductiveofasingle reader. The Itahans 
are Spanish in all that concerns the 
monuments of their native country. 
The minutest object is consecrated 
by some glowing recollection ; but 
that object is freely handed over to 
your possession for a valuable con- 
sideration. I could not go a step in 
Genoa, whence I proceeded from 
Marseilles, without being stopped 
by my cécerone to have trivial things 
pointed out for my serious attention 
and admiration. First the city was 
celebrated —then each street of the 
city was celebrated—then each house 
of each street was celebrated—then 
each window of each house was cele- 
brated — then each nail in each 
window was celebrated—for occur- 
rences which were volubly detailed in 
an offensive dialect. And while I 
was swallowing the marvellous stories 
with all the single-mindedness of a 
true believer, I was robbed of my 
watch in front of the Palace of the 
great Doria, celebrated as the most 
virtuous man of his age. 

‘My principal desire was to see the 
galleries and the superb palaces, 
crowned with hanging gardens (be- 
cause there is no room for them on 
terra firma) for which Genoa is re- 
nowned. But the proprietor of the 
first where I applied was marrying 
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his daughter, and therefore permis- 
sion was refused. Workmen were 
repairing the staircase of the second, 
and therefore permission was re- 
fused. The proprietor of the third 
hated the Euglish, and therefore per- 
mission was refused. 

“These were, doubtless, three great 
reasons for the exclusion of foreign- 
ers; but, somehow or other, these 
reasons, or similar ones, are universal 
in Italy, and very seldom has an ap- 
plication a successful issue. 

“ From Genoa I departed for Flo- 
rence: having seen nothing but its 
blue heavens, and heard nothing 
but the musical dash of the waters 
which nearly encircle it. 

“The Marchese di Scampadoglio, 
for whom I had a letter oe the 
President of the Royal Academy, 
was less haughty than the generality 
of Italian nobles. He did not pro- 
claim himself the descendant of Her- 
cules, like the family of Este; nor 
of Mars, like a great many other 
Florentine families; he was humble 
enough to be satisfied with neas 
for his ancestor. He bore the same 
time-honoured name. Although the 
Villa Scampadoglio was not inherited 
from his pious progenitor, certain it 
is that it had from time immemorial 
appertained to the family. And this 
family was deservedly proud of hay- 
ing given three popes to Rome, six 
gonfalonieri to Florence, two generals 
to Venice, and the most liberal patron 
to the Fine Arts in the person of the 
Marchese Aineas himself. He resided 
the whole year at his villa, famed 
in every quarter of the globe for 
its fountains, its gardens, its forest 
scenery, its majestic waterfall, and its 
gallery of paintings. The villa over- 

1ung the Arno, and was only a few 
miles distant from Florence. 

” My tutor,—or, as you were some- 
times pleased to call him, my bear- 
leader,—had a serious illness on his 
arrival at Florence, and I was com- 
pelled to go unattended to the 
Villa Scampadoglio. The word Villa 
will, in the minds of those unac- 
quainted with Italian buildings, ex- 
cept through the colossal views of 
Piranesi, awaken the idea of a mag- 
nificent structure, compared with 
which, Windsor Castle, and the Pa- 
lace at Versailles, are trifles. ‘They 
who are only acquainted with the 
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the Villa Corsini, and the Villa Fer- 
roni, after Piranesi’s delineations, will 
scarcely suppose that they are ordi- 
nary buildings, with gardens, indeed, 
plenty of water, which, by the bye, 
costs nothing at Rome, and a multi- 
tude of sepulchral monuments a 
cause, in digging, it is more easy than 
not to find them); the whole coun- 
try about the Eternal City, in fact, 
the whole of Italy, being one exten- 
sive sepulchre. 

“Ah! but then,” exclaimed Je- 
remy Pilkington, after a moment’s 
pause, “ I was in one continuous de- 
lirium of eestasy. Every breath of 
air seemed to my overwrought ima- 
gination laden with balmy essences ; 
every rascally shrub had an en- 
chanted beauty about it, and every 
miserable heap of stones was en- 
shrouded with the witchery of hoary 
age. Yes! I must confess it, to my 
shame, that every man I conceived 
to be an Adonis, and every village- 
girla Madonna. In short, I became 
a species of Don Quixote. Oh! that 
there were a Cervantes to paint in 
proper colours the follies of Italians, 
and of foreigners in Italy ! 

“ Well,” continued Jeremy, “the 
Marchese /Eneas received me with 
the warmest welcome, and his villa, 
although Piranesi has not honoured 
it with his exaggerating pencil, fully 
deserved all the eulogiums I had heard 
pronounced. On my first visit every 
(oor was thrown open to my bewil- 
dered gaze, and with untiring court- 
esy the Lord of Scampadoglio himself 
accompanied me into his famous gal- 
lery. The glare of the noonday sun 
was carefully shut out, and curtains 
of soft and refreshing green diffused 
an agreeable shade throughout the 
saloon. The enwrapt soul became 
mystified as with the gloom of some 
vast cathedral. Under the influence 
of this modified light the severe works 
of the Roman school did not betray 
their insufficient colouring, and the 
treasures of the Venctian school did 
not bewilder the senses by their ex- 
traordinary brilliancy.” 

“In fact, my dear Jerry,” said I, 
“ you were delighted with your first 
visit to the Marchese di Scampa- 
doglio ?” 

“The more so,” answered my 
friend, “ because it was the greatest 
of personal favours that I was per- 
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mitted to see the wonders of his gal- 
lery. Of this he seemed anxious to 
inform me. The Marchese added, 
that the President’s letter carried its 
due weight, but that it was impossible 
to refuse any thing to a young man 
of my extraordinary personal merits 
especially as regarded the Fine 
Arts. My enthusiasm mounted to 
fever heat, and I repaid the Mar- 
chese’s compliments ' applying to 
the inestimable contents of his gal- 
lery all the terms of praise that 
my memory could muster. I should 
be ashamed to repeat one-half of 
what I uttered on that memorable 
occasion. At last my breath failed 
me, and, through delirious joy, I was 
nearly falling into convulsions. Had 
it not been for this trifling cireum- 
stance, I verily believe I should have 
substituted action for watds, and 
leaped, in my fit of ungovernable ec- 
stasy, upon the venerable Marchese’s 
shoulders. That would not have 
been much out of the way; for 
strangers, especially the English, em- 
ploy, in Italy, the most mawkish 
hyperboles of praise upon the most 
trivial objects, and Italians call them 
cold-blooded if they do otherwise. 
However, truth to say, I was some- 
what hurried by the old man through 
his saloons. I could have desired a 
little more light, but I anticipated 
many opportunities of examining 
the marvellous gallery of the Villa 
Scampadoglio. 

“And now,’ said the Marchese, 
when we had reached the end of his 
saloons, ‘ prepare to behold the great- 
est of my wonders.’ 

“ His countenance radiated with 
the most benignant of smiles as he 
stood before a huge and richly bro- 
caded curtain. 

“ ¢ Herein,’ said he, ‘is the rarest 
specimen of my whele collection; it 
is reserved only for the eyes of my 
most intimate friends!’ 

“* What may it be ? I demanded ; 
*a Georgione ? 

“* Oh, better than that!’ 

“ * A 'Tintoretto ?’ 

** Better than that!’ 

“ ¢ A Raphael ?’ 

* * Better than that!’ 

** What! better than Raphael ?’ 

“*Look and judge for yourself, 
said; he excellent Marchese, as he 
drew he curtain. 
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“ A deep recess was before me, 
and in the recess sat a young lady 
copying a Venus of Titian! 

“*You see my daughter,’ said the 
Marchese ; ‘her name, after her pre- 
cious model, is Venus!’ 

“ The young lady rose. ‘She is,’ I 
exclaimed, ‘worthy of the name and 
of the model !’ 

“ La Signora Venere blushed, and 
requested my opinion of her per- 
formance.” 

“ So, my dear Jerry,” said I,“ P'll 
lay any wager you were over head 
and ears in love!” 

“You may well say that,” answered 
Jerry; “ I was mad with love. Oh, 
Italy ! thought I to myself, oh, Italy! 
thou true favourite of the sun, ex- 
clusive abode of the Arts, and only 
asylum of Beauty! Yes, Heaven be- 
stowed beauty upon thy children, 
and ugliness on the rest of mankind! 
Oh! what a paragon of perfection 
was the Signora di Scampadoglio! 
what Sabine locks! what ‘Tuscan 
glances! what a Volscic neck! what 
Samnite hands! what a Campanian 
skin! The grace of a hundred bas- 
reliefs floated around her tournure ! 
Odious ! muttered I, while I almost 
devoured her with my eyes,— odious 
—a thousand times odious—is the 
recollection of all the women of Eng- 
land—and Scotland and Ireland to 
boot! What Englishwoman could 
stand the test of sculpture? which 
of them can boast ofa truly classic 
style? They are merely pretty; 
but there is a specimen of transcend- 
ing loveliness !” 

“ Well,” I asked, “ and how did 
you communicate your admiration ?” 

** Not so fast,” answered Jerry. 
** La Signora Venere painted like a 
supreme artist; but that was only 
one of her accomplishments — she 
spoke French like a Parisian.” 

“ That is, indeed, very much for 
an Italian woman.” 

‘She spoke English fluently, and 
raved about Byron.” 

“ Wonderful!” said I. 

“She played wonderfully on the 
guitar and the harp, and her voice 
would have rivalled Grisi’s or poor 
Malibran’s.” 

“ Hold, Jerry, hold! the multitude 
of Mademoiselle Venus’s perfections 
actually takes away my breath!” 

“ Then,” said Jerry, “ out of pity 
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I will cut short the catalogue. The 
Marchese invited me to breakfast, 
which was served in an arbour of 
vines and flowers, while the sur- 
rounding garden was one of the most 
beautiful in Italy. Which of the 
gardens of England, thought I, can 
compare with ‘this? What an ex- 
quisite poem lies imbedded in each 
tloweret ! ‘The roses in England would 
fade by these roses,—the jasmines 
would ‘be scentless by the jasmines 
now wafting their fragrance around 
me! Oh, Florence! thou art well 
named, for thou art, indeed, the City 
of Flowers!” 

“ And were you 
opinion, Jerry ?” 

“ Yes, my friend! and I say no- 
thing of fruits! ‘The Prince Carac- 
cioli declared that the moon of Na- 
ples had more warmth than the sun 
of London. I found the very lemon- 
peels of Florence sweeter than the 
sweetest peach ever sold at Covent 
Garden Market !” 

“ What then ?—proceed.” 

“ At length I was obliged to tear 
myself away from the delicious pre- 
sence of the Signora Venere. Both 
she and her father accompanied me 
to the door, and her parting glance 
pierced me to the heart, as she, in 
musical accents, gave utterance to 
the hope that I would speedily re- 
visit the Villa Scampadoglio. 1 was 
making my last pathetic bow, when 
the Marchese addressed me : 

“*The sentiment engendered be- 
tween individuals who are lovers of 
the ‘fine arts,’’ said the venerable 
nobleman, ‘is akin to friendship. 
Allow me the liberty of offering my 
advice. Florence is a ruinous place 
to strangers,—and why ruin yourself 
without an object ? Pray excuse me 
for directing your attention to the 
trivial circumstances of life, but they 
require our care. In this immediate 
neighbourhood is an hotel, excellent 
for its management. It is clean, 
well furnished, and moderate. The 
cuisine is admirable,—yes, said he 
with considerable emphasis, ‘the euis- 
ine 1s admirable. Under every cir- 
cumstance, I am anxious to recom- 
mend it to my friends, but doubly 
so am I in the case of one for whom 
[feel so absorbing an interest, that 
I wish him my immediate neigh- 


bour.’ 
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“The Marchese laid his hand on 
his heart, and bowed profoundly. 

*** Marchese,” said I, ‘believe me 
I am most grateful for your con- 
siderate and friendly attention, and 
overjoyed at the prospect of being 
your immediate neighbour. The 
favour you confer by your advice 
is doubly enhanced by the fact of one 
of your rank, birth, ancestry, for- 
tune, and talent, lowering himself so 


*T proceeded to Florence to inform 
my tutor of my arrangement, but he 
being too ill to be moved from his 
bed (in fact, he continued seriously 
indisposed for more than six months), 
{ returned alone to the sign of ‘ The 
Judgment of Brutus.’ The hotel, 
notwithstanding the Marchese’s eulo- 
gium, was neither the most elegant 
nor the most clean in Italy. But 
what of that? Its windows com- 
manded a view of the Villa Scam- 
padoglio, and this advantage counter- 
balanced «a thousand deficiencies. 
My enthusiasm for the country con- 
tinued unabated : I fancied that, per- 
haps, Domenichino had occupied my 
very chamber, and that I used the 
wash-hand basin rendered sacred by 
the ablutions of Paul Veronese. 
The inn-keeper was a great friend to 
enthusiasm in his guest. 

“Signor Bonifazio Pasqualati, 
said I to him one day, ‘ was it not in 
this very house that Bramante, being 
unable to pay your worthy ancestor 
(who was somewhat a stickler for his 
bill) for a dish of haricots, painted 
on the wall both the dish and smok- 
ing haricots, and in this picturesque 
manner, acquitted himself of his pe- 
cuniary obligation, very much to the 
landlord's dissatisfaction ?’ 

“*In this house did you say ?— 
why most certainly it was in this 
house ; for where else, by the body 
of Bacchus! should it have been ?’ 

“*T am happy, continued I, ‘to 
hear you say so, and should be highly 
gratified, Signor Bonifazio Pasqua- 
lati, at the sight of so interesting a 
monument.’ 

“Here Signor Bonifazio shrugged 
up both his shoulders and stammered 
out the word ‘French!’ The French 
seem very opportunely, for the hon- 
our of the people, to have become 
the universal spoliators of Italy. 
VOL. XXVI. NO. CLY. 
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far as to offer it to one so inconsi- 
derable as myself. What may the 
hotel be called ?’ 

“*Its sign is the ‘Judgment of 
Brutus.” 

“* Virtuous land!’ I exclaimed as 
T left the Villa, ‘thou carriest a moral 
even on thy very sign-posts. Would 
that other countries adopted so easy 
a mode of inculeating the sentiment 
of rigid patriotism !° 


They had, no doubt, carried off the 
dish of haricots, among other less 
rare articles, to Paris! With his 
other qualifications, my landlord was 
an admirable cook. The Italian 
cuisine, my dear friend, was to my 
mind perfection! The English cuisine 
was only suited to the the digestive 
capacity of a coal-heaver. The 
cuisine of France gave symptoms of 
degeneration—it was without poetry, 
and without cheese! But the truly 
historical cuisine was that of Italy. 
‘There was cheese every where—cheese 
with vegetables, cheese with meat, 
cheese with fruit, cheese hot, and 
cheese cold! 

“* Nothing is wanting to our na- 
tional glory, exclaimed one day the 
Signor Bonifazio Pasqualati, when 
placing before me six differently 
cooked dishes of cheese! 

“* Nothing, answered I,—‘no- 
thing, my dear Signor Bonifazio Pas- 
qualati, unless it be the experiment 
of cheese with chocolate !’ 

“ But I have too long forgotten the 
good Marchese and the enchanting 
Venere. I need scarcely tell you 
that my visits had so far multiplied 
that I had become as one of the 
family. My passion for the Signora 
had marched with paces equal to my 
admiration for her father’s gallery, 
Pasqualati’s cuisine, and my feelings 
of rapture for the balmy gales and 
deep blue skies of the ‘ soft Ausonian 
clime. ‘Truth, however, obliges me 
to confess that, by degrees, the Mar- 
chese had interdicted my visits to his 
paintings. This appeared somewhat 
strange, but I was too much in love 
with the daughter to pay much at- 
tention to such + trifle. 

“T know not how it was,—perhaps 
it was the effect of the inebriating at- 
mosphere I inhaled, or the magic 
sway of the gentle Venere’s eyes, or 
RR 
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the unflagging condescension of the 
benevolent Marchese,—certain it is 
that I lost my habitual reserve and 
the untoward bashfulness which had 
usually clogged my movements in 
society. [had summoned courage to 
commence love-making ; not afterthe 
manner of a youth, who, with down- 
cast eyes, scarcely dares to touch the 
tip of the lady of his love's finger, 
but by actually laying a violent 
siege to the Signora’s heart. Ours 
was a lyric wooing, and carried on by 
stanzas. I would whisper a can- 
zonet, and she would reply with a sen- 
timental sonnet. You may be sure 
I did not declare the ardour of my 
flame in a prosaic saloon, and on a 
stupid sofa. No; we uttered down- 
right Italian sentiments, for we were 
actuated by a passion, ardent, con- 
suming, composed of flowers and 
poison! And the spot where we 
gave vent to our fiery feelings was 
well suited to the occasion. It was 
in the gardens of the Villa Scam- 
padoglio, full of ruins, of cypresses, and 
of funerary monuments. The happy 
day on which I breathed my fur- 
nace-breathing avowal——” 

“What!” I exclaimed, interrupt- 
ing Jerry, “did you actually propose 
without consulting your father ?” 

“ What would he have had to ob- 
ject ?” answered Jerry; “he had 
obtained for me the letter of intro- 
duction to the Marchese, and the 
daughter had every perfection the 
fondest father could desire, even to 
being the only child of a nobleman 
immensely rich.” 

“Good,” said I; “continue, my 
dear Jerry.” 

“ Where was I? —oh, at the 
avowal. On the happy day when 
{ made my proposal, which gave a 
lustre to Venere’s eye, surpassing 
in brightness the brightest of the 
stars of heaven, and a colour to her 
cheek by which all the roses of the 
east would have appeared colourless, 
we had been strolling among the 
monuments of the dead. La Venere 
was leaning against one; at her feet 
could be read the words ‘ Diis Mani- 
bus, and her right arm was floating 
over the tender inscription,— 


AELIAE * ROMANAE,. 
CONIVGI * DVLCISSIMAE. 


“And when I carried my lips to 
her forehead, which was the ancient 
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mode of extracting a sweet response, 
my eyes encountered the words,— 


SVB * ASCIA * DEDICAVIT, 


“ Don’t, however, be shocked, my 
dear friend ; every thing was carried 
on with the strictest decorum. I 
wrote to my father, telling him of 
the grand match I was about to 
make, provided he would give his 
consent ; and if he would not, I was 
still resolved to have the Signora 
Venere forabride. But the thought 
of a refusal never crossed my brain !” 

* And so you are married, Jerry! 
and the gallery and the Villa Scam- 
padoglio are your property! Well, 
I shall certainly go to Florence to 
have a look at them!” 

“ My dear friend, not so fast,” 
answered Jeremy Pilkington; “allow 
me to give my story in my own way. 
[ had heard in the village adjoining 
the Villa much good of the Marchese. 
Every body mentioned his name in 
terms of the highest commendation. 
But this should not have affected my 
opinion; because every house, cot- 
tage, and shed, appertained to the 
nobleman, and the tenants, by speak- 
ing a word in his praise, naturally 
expected subsequent favours, touch- 
ing the payment of their rent, from 
their landlord. But a slight incident 
afforded me an opportunity of more 
correctly appreciating the excellent 
Marchese’s character. 

“ One night, after having retired 
to my room, I was busily employed 
in drawing a bust after the antique. 
Midnight had long sounded, and 
every noise in and out of the ‘ Judg- 
ment of Brutus’ had been hushed, 
when I suddenly heard voices in an 
adjoining apartment. This was so 
unusual,—for at that late hour I 
had been, invariably, a considerable 
time in bed and asleep,—that my 
curiosity was excited, and I gently 
approached the partition, through 
the time-worn cracks of which it 
was not difficult to see what was 
passing. I perceived the Signor Bo- 
nifazio Pasqualati standing before 
the Marchese di Scampadoglio, who 
had seated himself in an arm-chair. 

“* Give me the book!’ said the de- 
scendant of ASneas the Trojan. 

“ Pasqualati bowed to the ground, 
and brought a huge volume, which, 
from the various greasy spots upon 
it, E knew to be the account-book. 
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The Marchese took a pen, opened 
the book, and after overrunning its 
contents with a gravity which ‘inti- 
midated his companion, he com- 
menced to write. 

“* Let us now see, Messer Boni- 
fazio, slowly articulated the Mar- 
chese. ‘* You say,— 

Two pollastri 30 frances. 
A jambon roti. - 50 — 
Bricoli stracinato .... 10 — 
Feguto a la Milanaise.. 12 — 
Pasta Frolla .. _ 


* What, only 110 francs! How is 
this, Messer Bonifazio? Every day 
the amounts of your bills diminish, 


= the fashion of the Pyramids of 


Egypt! At this rate you will be- 
come so cheap that the English will 
despise you; your hotel will be de- 
serted, and I shall be ruined! They 
will prefer to practise economy in 
France rather than in our delicious 
country. One hundred and ten 
francs, indeed! Why, do you think 
that meat and cheese cost nothing ? 
Besides, you charge the stupid Eng- 
lish by the frane, ‘the value of which 
they know. W hy, in the d—tl’s 
name, do you not make out your bill 
in the honest currency of ‘Tuscany, 
the value of which being for the 
most part unknown, on their first 
arrival, among these strangers, you 
can easily make the amount hea- 
vier. 

“ * But, Signor Marchese,’ said the 
obsequiously bowing Bonifazio, ‘ the 
Englishmen now, I assure you, find 
their bills by far too exorbitant.’ 

“ * Exorbitant !’ cried the indignant 
Marchese; ‘let them, then, remain 
at home—the thieves! Very soon 
they will not leave us a single Vitel- 
lius or Caracalla standing in the 
whole country ; we shall not be able 
to boast of even a tombstone, since 
the villains carry every thing to 
London. In a year or two, strangers 
who wish to see Italy must seek it 
in the British metropolis. Mais reve- 
nons a nos moutons— ou plutot a notre 
foie a la Milanaise, continued the 
Marchese, breaking out into French. 
* Once for all, Messer Bonifazio, and 
by the body of Bacchus, are you 
willing to double your prices—yes 
or no? 

“* But, noble Marchese, and ho- 
noured sir, said the innkeeper, with 
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a deprecating look, ‘I am already 
accused of flaying the English!’ 

“Continue to flay them—the 
hounds!’ exclaimed the Marchese. 
‘Where will they see a Villa like 
mine — beautiful waters, superb gal- 
lery —for bricoli stracinati at ten 
francs? Since you have not, Messer 
Bonifazio Pasqualati, the courage 
common to people of your class, 
will fix the invariable price of each 
article; if you ask less, I will kick 
you out of the house.’ 

“The Marchese wrote down the 
prices on the carte of every dish fur- 
nished by the cuésine of the ‘ Judg- 
ment of Brutus.’ 

“ In vain did Bonifazio Pasqualati 
endeavour to stop the unwearied pen 
of the old noble. ‘Oh, Signor Mar- 
chese, Signor Marchese!’ he kept ex- 
claiming at each line, ‘no one will 
ask more for fried fish or boiled ve- 
getables if the price is so high. Have 
some mercy, at least, for the ragouts 
of cheese ; you will, by your exorbi- 
tant charge, utterly denationalise 
them! You will totally banish the 
tagliarini, and ruin the future sale of 
ravioli! Oh, Signor Marchese, no- 
ble Signor,—mercy, oh, mercy, for 
the macaroni! Do not profane their 
immemorial sale by the unholy touch 
of your plume. For five hundred 
years their price has been unaltered ; 
for it was solemnly respected by the 
people of antiquity. Yes, the price 
has been ever held sacred! Your 
ancestors,— your great ancestor, 
Eneas, the Trojan 

“ But the pitiless Marchese placed 
his hand on the hilt of his sword; 
Bonifazio was for a moment silenced, 
and the old noble wrote down the 
fatal price of macaroni. Ilereupon 
he rose, and Bonifazio Pasqualati 
seized him by the skirts of his 
coat of red velvet. His face appeared 
as if in the last agony of despair. 

“** Now,’ said the aubergiste, tug- 
ging at the old gentleman’s coat- 
tails, ‘now I have got you, and I 
will give you my honest opinion. 
No consideration shall deter me. 
Your conduct is disgraceful and 
odious. Woe to the house of /Eneas 
the Trojan, for its destruction ap- 
proaches !’ 

*“*Hold your tongue, Bonifazio, 
or I will instantly dismiss you !’ 

“* You dare not,—you dare not !’ 

“* And pray what is to prevent 
me?’ 
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“ ¢ Your own interest!’ 

“* Bah! rogue that you are!’ 

“*Rogue! Yes, you are the 
rogue, and I will unmask you!’ 

“The Marchese flourished his 
sword; but, unabashed, Bonifazio 
continued, — 

“*Hah! now I will publish your 
conduct to the world,—I will tell 
the world what your Villa really is!’ 

“The Marchese’s arm was arrested 
in mid-air, and for a moment he 
stood the picture of astonishment : 
at length, after replacing his weapon, 
he exclaimed, in a mild tone,— 

“ * Bonifazio Pasqualati, my friend!’ 

“ But Bonifazio’s blood was up, 
and he continued, giving energy to his 
words by stamping on the ground,— 

“ *T will publish to the world what 
your gallery is!’ 

“ * Bonifazio—mio caro—mio ca- 
rissimo !’ 

“* And I will inform the world 
who your daughter is!” 

“ * Bonifazio, Bonifazio,—my part- 
ner, my dearest of friends,—what 
have I done that I should be thus 
treated ?’ said the old man, clasping 
his hands. ‘ Let us see,—let us con- 
sider, without falling into a passion 
with each other, how matters can be 
adjusted. Yes,’ said he, after a pause, 
which manifested somewhat of an in- 
ternal struggle, ‘ yes,—amico mio. 
| will diminish somewhat in the 
price of macaroni, that peace may 
reign between us!’ 

“With a stroke of his pen the 
Marchese modified the price of ma- 
caroni, and then shook the innkeeper 
cordially by the hand. All anxiety 
was in a moment banished from 
the countenance of the worthy Bo- 
niface.” 

“Why, my good fellow, Jerry,” 
said I, “your Marchese must have 
been a little cracked in the head.” 

“ Not so much as you fancy,” an- 
swered Jerry. “ You may well sup- 
pose that I was thunderstruck. My 
future father-in-law, the descendant 
of the pious Eneas, was before me, 
in appearance the keeper of a re- 
staurant, and an eternal slur had 
been cast on the marvels of the Villa 
Scampadoglio, and on the angel re- 
siding within it, the Signora Venere. 
In a word, the last threat of Boni- 
fazio had made me vastly uneasy; 
indeed, my worst suspicions had been 
aroused. 


“ When peace had been concluded 
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between the innkeeper and the Mar- 
chese, the latter coolly took off his 
red velvet coat, which he hung 
against the wall, divested himself of 
his sword, his hat, and his wig, and 
finally tucked up his shirt-sleeves as 
far as his elbows. 

“ * Now,’ said the Italian noble, 
‘now I am ready for you whenever 
you please, Messer Bonifazio!’ 

“ Hereupon Bonifazio rung a bell, 
and then ran along the corridor to 
the top of the staircase, where I 
heard him talking to some one. On 
returning, he double-locked the door, 
and placed a huge basket on a long 
table, from which he produced fish, 
flesh, fowl, and vegetables, in abun- 
dance. He then went to a large 
cupboard, from which he took a 
complete batterie de cuisine.” 

“A couple of regular sorcerers!” 
I observed. 

“A couple of regular cooks!” re- 
sponded Jeremy. 

“ Armed with a carving knife of 
preposterous dimensions, but which 
the old gentleman adroitly wielded, 
he carved the fowls, he cut up the 
vegetables, and sliced the veal and 
beef, while Bonifazio was employed 
in lighting a fire. He then flavoured 
the casserolles with spices, while the 
noble Marchese filled them with the 
produce of his exertions. 

“ You cannot imagine my bewil- 
derment when I beheld the Lord of 
Scampadoglio converted into a sous- 
chef de cuisine,—the possessor of a 
gallery of paintings of European ce- 
lebrity in the act of peeling turnips! 
Till two in the morning he continued 
at this work, without manifesting 
the slightest sign of flinching. When 
every thing had been placed on the 
fire, and the process of cooking was 

roceeding propitiously, he washed 
his hands, put down his shirt-sleeves, 
replaced his lace ruffles, drew on his 
velvet coat, fixed his sword, replaced 
his wig, adjusted his hat, seized his 
gold-headed cane, and approached the 
door. The innkeeper manifested a 
sudden change of manners. He had 
addressed the Marchese while en dés- 
habille as his compagnon de cuisine; 
but when the noble had assumed his 
velvet coat, Bonifazio became his 
humble slave. He seized a candle, 
bowed down to the ground, and on 
shewing the Marchese out, assured 
him of his profound respect and un- 
dying fidelity! 
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“JT was in torture until I could 
have the whole mystery attached to 
the Marchese di Scampadoglio duly 
explained; but I knew not how to 
approach the subject. Chance, how- 
ever, favoured me on the following 
morning; for [happened, while walk- 
ing with the Signora Venere, to ap- 
proach a bust of the Emperor Vitel- 
lius. The opportunity was too in- 
viting to be slighted. 

“* Many great persons, I com- 
menced, ‘my most adorable Venere, 
have had almost incredible foibles ; 
for example, Vitellius washed out his 
own kitchen utensils; Trajan bottled 
his own wine; Constantine cut his 
own sandals; Louis XIII. made his 
own sweetmeats; Louis XIV. combed 
his own dogs; Louis XV. made his 
own coffee; George III. preferred 
beans and bacon to turtle and ven- 
ison; George IV. mixed his own 
snuff; the present King of Naples——’ 

“* Enough, enough!’ said the 
beautiful Venere, laughing, ‘I fully 
agree with you that the penchant of 
some noble minds is after triviali- 
ties.’ 

“ * Nevertheless,’ continued I, ‘ we 
can easily understand that these tri- 
vialities console the mind over-ha- 
rassed by the serious functions of 
life. The bow must not always be 
bent or it would break,—at least, 
so wisely thought Socrates, who oc- 
culnaie danced, and did so, with- 
out doubt, very like a bow. Your 
illustrious father, however, has all 
the wisdom of Socrates, without any 
comfortable little weakness, for he 
neither dances, nor washes his kitchen- 
ware, nor combs his dogs, nor makes 
his own coffee!’ 

“* Nevertheless,’ sighed the Coopie- 
eyed Venere, blushing deeply, ‘he 
has his weak point.’ 

“*He is, perhaps, a poet? with 
his glowing imagination it is a noble 
relaxation.’ 

“* But that is not the case.’ 

“* Perhaps he is an alchemist ?’ 

“* No, he does not aspire so high.’ 

“*T comprehend —he is satisfied 
with the study of simple chemistry ?’ 

“* He confines himself to the use- 
ful branch of chemistry.’ 

“*Chemistry, my fairest of Ven- 
eres, has so many useful branches, 
that it is impossible to imagine which 
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of them engrosses the attention of 
your illustrious father. What may 
be the particular line of his study ?’ 

**Do not be shocked when | tell 
you that he is rather too partial to 
the kitchen!’ 

“* There is nothing in that,’ I an- 
swered, ‘to shock the mind of a man 
of the world. The weaknesses ofa 
great genius are sacred, and this in- 
clination on the part of the Signor 
has its point of originality. Your 
father then is a Marchese during the 
day, and 

“¢ A restaurateur during the night!’ 
said the naive Venere. ‘1 owed you 
in honour, this avowal, since very 
shortly we must not have any secrets 
from each other. But do not speak 
to my father of this eccentric turn; 
he would have too just cause to blush 
for his ancestors and himself!’ 

“This was a satisfactory explana- 
tion, and the Marchese’s weakness 
was, as I had already observed to La 
Venere, of an original nature. La- 
lande, you know, ate spiders; the 
Marchese was desirous of making 
others eat his macaroni. The pro- 
pensity of the first did not prevent 
him from becoming a great astrono- 
mer; the eccentricity of the second 
could never detract from his ancient 
descent, his princely fortune, his 
magnificent villa, and his surpassing 
gallery. But I had, after all, only 
received a solution to one of the 
enigmas. Two others remained, one 
having reference to the collection of 
paintings, the other to the delicious 
Venere herself. 

“* Why,’ I thus continued,—‘ why, 
my most angelic Venere, does your 
father, who has overwhelmed me 
with attentions, deprive me of the 
pleasure of again seeing his wonder- 
ful Collection ?” 

“¢T will explain the reason. Last 
year he made a tour through France 
and England, for the purpose of ex- 
amining the various galleries which 
those countries contain. (Great was 
his indignation to find that he was, 
by a base intrigue among the gentry 
of both nations, refused admittance 
whenever it was requested. On in- 
vestigating the reason for such ex- 
traordinary conduct, he discovered 
that the whole originated from the 
machinations of an Englishman, who, 
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for very special grounds, had been 
refused admittance into my father’s 
gallery. The latter has resented the 
outrage in the true Italian spirit ; 
and now no stranger, of whatever 
rank, title, pretensions, or country, is 
allowed to set foot in the saloons of 
the Villa Scampadoglio. An excep- 
tion has been made in your favour, 
but your appearance, the recommend- 
ation which you brought, and our 
mutual love, sufficiently explain why 
my father’s vow, made on the altar of 
insulted dignity, has been violated. 
Still the Marchese, sensible of his 
weakness in having broken his vow, 
has been compelled to recall the per- 
mission of free access to his paintings 
which he at first granted.’ 

“*But I trust,’ said I, ‘my adora- 
ble Venere, that the interdict will, 
after our marriage, be withdrawn. 
When I become his son-in- law, his 
gallery will be my property ?’ 

“+ Most certainly,’ lisped the Juno- 
gazing Venere. ‘If you even now 
particularly desire to have free access 
to the gallery, I will feel too happy in 
introducing you by a secret door, on 
condition, however, that you will not 
attempt to increase the light by any 
derangement of the curtains; for 
should my father suddenly appear 
before you could replace them, | 
should incur his most serious dis- 
pleasure.’ 

“ My joy was extreme. It is im- 
possibie to conceive my anxiety for 
the moment of introduction. At 
length it arrived, and I was left in 
solitude to contemplate the beauties 
of the Scampadoglio collection. My 
enthusiasm overcame me—I cast 
myself on my knees in silent worship 
before the monuments bequeathed 
by the masters of a by-gone period 
of unattainable glory ! 

“In the midst of my ecstatic re- 
flections I looked up and saw advanc- 
ing the Marchese di Scampadoglio.” 

“A regular trap to catch a flat,” 
T exclaimed. 

“The Marchese was followed by his 
obsequious slave, Messer Bonifazio 
Pasqualati.” 

* Followed by Boniface ?” said I, 
“then 1 am fairly puzzled.” 

“T had just time,” continued Je- 
remy, “to hide myself behind a 
colossal statue of Pollio. Unfortu- 
nately Pollio had no mantle to cover 
him, and his nakedness increased the 
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difficulty of concealment. The Mar- 
chese and his companion stood at 
some distance, but I could, neverthe- 
less, hear every word of their con- 
versation. 

“«There are now only two re- 
maining,’ said the innkeeper; ‘and 
if I may venture an opinion, they 
are superb.’ 

“* Alas! my dear Bonifazio, your 
remark is very just. My ancestors 


“Your ancestors were prodigies ; 
but they might have done better 
than consume in fétes, galas, and sup- 
pers, so many celestial Virgins and 
Children, and so many Holy Saints 
glowing in colours of ravishing 
beauty. Their appetite, it may be 
said, was little better than a canni- 
bal’s.’ 

“* Bonifazio! rank engenders ne-« 
cessities—the nobleman cannot live 
like a ploughman. Let us respect 
the memory of my ancestors, and 
draw the curtain over their errors!’ 

“* And over the pictures which 
they have left you, although the 
time fast approaches when the cur- 
tain will be unable to disguise these 
substitutes. If we pardon your noble 
grandfather for having devoured the 
right wall of the gallery because he 
was a prince, and compelled to make 
a figure in the emperor's court—if 
we pardon him for having falsified 
six Martyrs, two Crucifixions, eight 
Venuses, seven Nativities, four Euro- 
pas, two Silenuses, four Convent 
Chapels, and twenty-seven Views of 
Venice, that he might have suitable 
equipages, the first cooks of France, 
and the first jockeys and horses of 
England ;—I am hardened in heart 
against your illustrious father, who, 
to feed his passion for the gambling- 
table, completely denuded the left 
side of the gallery. Yes, Signor 
Marchese, he sacrificed to his vile 
passion, and lost at a single shufile of 
the cards, thirty-nine Portraits of 
Popes, six Guidos, thirteen Claudes, 
eleven Parmegianos, three Correggios, 
and some of the finest specimens of 
Rubens, Teniers, Vandyke, and Os- 
tade.’ 

“* What nonsense the fellow talks!’ 
said I to myself; ‘there are all the 
paintings he has been enumerating, 
and they are staring him in the face. 

*¢ Tt would not much signify, most 
noble Marchese,’ continued Messer 
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Bonifazio, ‘if all the copies substi- 
tuted for the pictures sold had been 
ably executed, but they are, for the 
most part, miserable counterparts, 
without execution or taste. I assure 
you that the shade of these curtains, 
dark and well managed as it is, 
scarcely suffices to conceal the hi- 
deousness of the deceit.’ 

“ * Bonifazio, said the Marchese, 
‘enthusiasm is an extraordinary co- 
lorist, and will actually make a man 
believe that black is white! In 
proof, I will just mention the case of 
this young gentleman who will shortly 
be my son-in-law. He took this for 
a veritable Caravaggio!’ 

“ Excellent young man!’ said Bo- 
nifazio, with the air of one about to 
pronounce a blessing upon me for 
my ignorance. 

“* And this one for a Giordano!’ 

“*Noble and generous - minded 
young man!’ 

* And this for a Giulio Romano!’ 

“*May his mother shine among 
the saints of heaven!’ 

“* And this for a Michael Angelo!’ 

“*He is a very saint himself!’ 

“*And this, my dear Bonifazio, 
for a Raphael!’ 

“*He is certainly destined for the 
immortal joys of Paradise.’ 

“The innkeeper and the Marchese 
hereupon turned their eyes on each 
other, and burst forth into a roaring 
fit of laughter, which rattled around 
the walls of the gallery like a peal of 
thunder. In the violence of my 
anger | really thought that each in- 
fernal painting was grinning at me 
with its ugly jaws, while the grin 
was duly accompanied by the squint- 
ing leer of a regulardemon. I actu- 
ally imagined that the sides of the 
naked statue, behind which I was 
concealed, were puffing out a shout of 
derision! Without doubt, Pollio 
was, also, a counterfeit. 

“*Ifhe only knew, said the inn- 
keeper, after having collected suf- 
ficient breath,—‘ifhe only knew, most 
excellent youth! that this painting 
which he takes for a Raphael was 
the joint production of our own 
hands—TI designed it and you co- 
loured it!—the original has been 
travelling over the world for the 
last six years.’ 

“* Bonifazio, you deceive yourself 
—you have scarcely put your hand 
to this performance.’ 
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“*Tt is ungenerous on your part, 
noble Signor Marchese, to attempt 
to rob me of my glory. Do I 
attempt to rob you of your share of 
renown in the manipulation of my 
ragouts? You are my associate in 
the cuisine, and I am yours in mat- 
ters appertaining to the fine arts.’ 

“The talent you manifest in the 
two last copies from Domenichino 
and Carlo Dolce shail decide the 
point of esteem in which your abi- 
lities will be held.’ 

“¢]t is high time to decide, for we 
have now nothing more to copy; 
there is not another original remain- 
ing.’ 

“¢Of that I am too well aware; 
but the illusion must last till my 
daughter is honestly wedded to this 
young Englishman. If the trick of 
the gallery were discovered previously 
to the espousals, I should lose the 
immense fortune which the excellent 
youth is destined to inherit.’ 

“* Why persist, most noble Signor 
Marchese, in always styling before 
me the amiable and beautiful Sig- 
nora Venere your daughter? You 
know that I am in the secret, and 
that she is your niece! Why not 
honestly mention the fact ? — for 
whether niece or daughter, she is 
still the all-accomplished and perfect 
beauty !’ 

“¢ The fact is that the Englishman 
is madafter every thing that is Italian, 
and turns up his nose at every thing 
that is not Italian. Yes,—painters, 
horses, women, cuisine—all—all must 
be, to please him, Italian !° 

“* And though the Signora Venere 
be French, to please the English- 
man, you have passed her off as Ita- 
lian ? 

“* Yes, she is French, born at 
Montreuil, near Paris, and educated 
in the capital. Her mother was an 
English actress, whom my brether 
married for her money, and which 
he spent at the gambling-tables of 
Paris, after the manner of his 
respected sire. On my brother's 
death, my niece became an opera- 
dancer; but although her beauty 
brought her many admirers, and she 
was celebrated as an artiste, the pride 
of our ancient house would not allow 
me to see the daughter of my own 
brother figuring on the stage of even 
the Academie de la Musique; so I 
brought her here, to the disappoint- 
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ment of the fashionable world of 
Paris.’ 

“*And what became of her mo- 
ther ?—that I never heard.’ 

“«T brought my niece away, on 
condition that she went to her rela- 
tions in England. But she preferred 
going there with a German baron, 
who, in due time, turned out a 
chevalier Cindustrie, and abandoned 
her. The British nation, however, 
has provided for her in an establish- 
ment called a workhouse, which 
means, I believe, a house provided 
for deserving objects by the unani- 
mous work and labour of the British 
population! Most generous people! 
——most admirable establishment !’ 

“Qh, Pollio! Pollio! a set of 
miserable daubs taken for the actual 
works of the glorious artists of Italy! 
Oh, miserable idiot ! who could mis- 
take a dirty slut from Montreuil and 
the coulisses of the opera-house for 
an Italian of noble descent! And the 
Volscian neck, and the Sabine feet, 
and the Tuscan shape !! 

“ Only a moment was allowed me 
for these comfortable reflections, for 
the Marchese and innkeeper opened 
their jaws to emit another roar of 
Jaughter. After they had recovered 
from the consequent exhaustion, one 
got up a ladder which the other 
held, and the last possible sacrifice 
was made in the incomparable gal- 
lery of the Villa Scampadoglio. A 
splendid Domenichino and a splendid 
Carlo Dolce were taken from their 
places, which were filled up with 
the copies executed by Bonifazio 
Pasqualati. 

“* Not so bad,’ said the Marchese,— 

‘not so bad this time ; your execu- 
tion is merely ignoble. I salute you 
as the first copyist of Europe.’ 

“ Nevertheless, as Bonifazio was 
about to bear away the two paintings 
to pack up for the happy purchaser, 
the Marchese stopped him, took the 
paintings, placed them against the 
back of two chairs, and stood for some 
moments in silent contemplation. At 
length, after fumbling in the pocket 
of his old velvet coat, he pulled out 
a faded handkerchief, and wiped his 
eyes. 

“* Bonifazio Pasqualati, sighed forth 
the old man, at the same time clasp- 
ing his hands in an agony of grief, 
‘these are my two children—my two 
surviying children, What colouring 
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—what conception—what drapery— 
what execution! Strangers, igno- 
rant and enthusiastic, may admire 
the stuff covering these walls, but to 
us the daubs are so many lies, recall- 
ing the remembrance of absent divini- 
ties. I have made every sacrifice 
rather than part with these favour- 
ites—I have sold my horses, my 
carriage, my own ambling mule, and 
even my wardrobe. I have ‘only 
these old things left, and they are 
in total rags behind. Look, Boni- 
fazio !’ 

“The old man pulled aside the 
full tails of his velvet coat ; and, with 
Bonifazio, I beheld the frightful 
raggedness of the noble descendant 
of the Trojan Aneas. Yes, the poor 
old man’s nakedness was very insuf- 
ficiently concealed by rags. 

“Signor Marchese!’ said Boni- 
fazio, and stopping short (for the 
sight was too much for even that 
villain), he burst into tears. I can 
assure you, notwithstanding the de- 
sign against me, I was myself affected 
at the old gentleman's destitution. 
At length Bonifazio was able to say,— 

“*Oh, Signor Marchese! cease 
your weeping—put your trust in 
Providence, and hope 

“¢ Ah, Bonifazio!’ answered the 
Marchese, ‘ hope to an old man isa 
poor solace. But all my sufferings 
are nothing to what I now endure 
on parting for ever from these two 
precious gems of my gallery. Adieu, 
Domenichino ! adieu, Carlo Dolce! 
who were the pride of my ancestors 
and the glory of their Villa! adieu !— 
adieu for ever!’ 

“ And the poor Marchese applied 
his lips first to one painting, and 
then to the other, with true Italian 
frenzy. 

“This, however, excited the jea- 
lousy of the innkeeper. His vanity 
as an artist (for the meanest copy- 
ist is still an artist, or, at least, 
thinks so) was severely rebuffed at 
the old nobleman’s admiration of the 
originals, the merits of which Boni- 
fazio seemed to think had been fairly 
transferred to his copies. 

“T became sensible of my painful 
situation, and while I was pondering 
on what was to be done, the two 
thus continued their conversation,— 

“* Courage — courage, most illus- 
trious Marchese! Shew yourself 
greater than the whole race of your 
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ancestors. If they had possessed 
your character, they would have 
transmitted more originals and fewer 
copies; and even those copies would 
be excellent substitutes if they were 
equal to mine! But why lament the 
loss? Your niece marries the Eng- 
lishman, and your wealth will rival 
the riches of your ancestor /Eneas, 
the Trojan !’ 

“*The marriage has yet to take 
place, Bonifazio Pasqualati. Thou 
knowest that I have many enemies, 
both hereditary and personal, and 
thinkest thou that if any one among 
them revealed to the Englishman that 
the Villa Scampadoglio can never 
become the property of a foreigner, 
and that a male must inherit in pre- 
ference to a female, consequently, 
that the Villa must be settled on the 
eldest of my numerous nephews at 
Florence ?—thinkest thou, I ask, that 
the Englishman would not renounce 
the hand of the Signora Venere, and 
make his precipitate retreat from 
Italy? I tell thee that even though 
he were willing, he would never ob- 
tain the consent of the rich milord 
his father.’ 

“*Tt is very true,’ answered Boni- 
fazio, ‘that Italian villas, being the 
a | of the country, can never 
be sold or otherwise alienated in 
favour of foreigners; and, for that 
reason, their illustrious possessors 
are obliged, even in the midst of gal- 
leries, marbles, gardens, and every 
enchantment of nature, to suffer 
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want, and even to starve, unless, fol- 
lowing your excellent example, they 
become, to keep body and soul to- 
gether, aubergisters and restaura- 
teurs.’ 

“¢ Yes,’ said the Marchese, in 
dolorous accents, ‘after denuding 
their galleries of every scrap of 
originality. 

“T had heard enough, and more 
than enough, and I was almost on 
the point of springing from my 
hiding-place, and congratulating the 
Marchese on the performance of an 
excellent comedy. 

“The innkeeper disappeared with 
the two paintings, and the Marchese 
followed. I was not long in making 
my solemn farewell bow before the 
statue of Pollio, and without waiting 
for further explanation, I also, in a 
couple of letters, took my leave of 
the descendant of JEneas the Trojan 
and the bright-eyed Signora Venere. 
But I did not leave Florence without 
mounting to the dome of the Santa 
Maria del Fiore, and uttering a loud 
yell of laughter in derision and male- 
diction of that country of everlasting 
mystification !” 

Mr. Jeremy Pilkington having 
succeeded to his father’s fortune, is 
now the husband of an amiable and 
accomplished wife, and is not only 
an acknowledged patron of Britis 
artists, but his productions have, in 
due course of time, won him consi- 
derable celebrity. 


THE LOVE EPISTLES OF ARISTENETUS. 
EDITED BY A TEMPLAR. 
The Twelfth Epistle. 


TWO HOSTILE CITIES BECOME ALLIES BY THE POWER OF LOVE, 


Apuropisivus To Lystmacuus. 


Wuar force, what art like Venus can control ? 
Who can, like her, inflame or lull the soul ? 
Earth’s mightiest power the lovely goddess reigns, 
And sways Olympus’ planet-paven plains. 

Well do they know whaive felt her fiery throes 
IIow vain, how idle Venus to oppose, 

Whose realms are boundless as unbounded space, 
Beauty her shield, her lance a rose-bright face. 
She can dissolve the battle’s rage, and bind 

In Friendship’s garland hearts to hate inclined ; 
Heroes the fiercest, troops as rough as Mars, 
‘The pomp and panoply of mightiest wars 

Have all been ended by a single blow, 

Or love-dart shot from archer Curmp’s bow, 
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Axes himself puts off his iron mood, 

By Love's light weapons aim’d at and subdued ; 
He who with shield and far-extended lance 
Would dare to stem a hostile troop’s advance 
At but one glimpse of little Love will fly ; 
Fear in his footsteps, terror in his eye ; 

Wing’d by alarm will leave the tented field, 
And to a tiny child ignobly yield. 


But lest you think these words are fiction-penn’d, 
Or born of dreams or ignorance, attend 

To an old story of departed days, 

When Greece was shining in her brightest rays. 
Mietvs and Myovsa, neighbouring states, 
Resolved by war to end their fierce debates ; 

The strife began, man’s blood was freely shed, 
Restricted commerce droop'd and plenty fled ; 

Once and but once red battle’s fury ceased, 

While the Miretians kept Drana’s feast. 

Then both assembled in the solemn fane, 

Anon to meet upon th’ ensanguined plain ; 

But pitying Venus grieved that hostile rage 

So long their thoughts, their passions should engage, 
Found means—such means can Venvs only find— 
To calm each heart and gentle make each mind. 


A girl, Prerra named, as bright as e’er 

Won heart by purple smiles and witcheries fair, 
But made by Venus even more divine, 

Came from Myovusa to the Mrietian shrine, 

And, as in Dran’s train along she moved, 

Shone with such grace that all who saw her loved. 
Among the rest the king observed the maid, 

Like some young Dryap in the woodland glade ; 
Captived at once he own’d his amorous flame, 

And, “ Name,” he cries, “ enchanting maiden, name 
Some gift, some precious gift my love to test ; 

Ask what thou wilt, I'll grant thy dear request.” 
What were the gifts this maid, in form and mind 
Nobler—more lovely than all womankind, 

Ask’d of the monarch ? —what the prize she sought ? 
Not gold, nor gems in precious metals wrought ; 
Not Cartan slaves, nor purple Lyp1an vests. 
(Things that weigh most, they say, in female breasts). 
Not these she ask’d, but with a blushing cheek, 
And eyes cast down, as if she fear’d to speak, 

And timid looks of loveliness that went 

Into the heart—than words more eloquent — 

She said, while vernal smiles beam’d o'er her face, 

“ Give to my friends free access to this place 
Whene'er they wish.” ‘The king perceived her drift ; 
But how refuse to her the profter'd gift ? 

He granted all she ask’d, nor long delay’d, 

And seal’d the peace requested by the maid ; 

For happy hearts—and his was blest by love— 
Are always easiest, we know, to move. 


Thus, thus, Preria could thine eyes prevail 
‘Where even the Pyizan orator must fail ; 
Thus could the music of thy looks persuade 
Where grave ambassadors in vain essay’d ; 
For oft had sage and white-hair’d signors tried 
By wise debate their quarrels to decide ; 
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Oft they assembled, argued, but in vain,— 

The war's red path their words could ne’er restrain, 
Till Love stepp'd in, and with his roses bound 

The monstrous pest, and chain'd him to the ground. 
Hence took its rise that trite and pretty pray'r 

We hear so oft among the Ionran fair,— 

“ May Fortune grant us husbands free and brave 
As him the gods to glad Preria gave.” 


The Thirteenth Epistle. 
A BASHFUL LOVER AT LAST MADE HAPPY, 
LAMPRIAS TO PHILLIPPIDES. 


A wing’d young sprite, 
Whom Curt they call, 
And whose sole delight 
Is hearts to thrall, 
My soul enchain’d 
With his roseate zone ; 
When thus I complain’d 
In sad, sad tone,— 
* Cupid, no other 
But thou can tell 
The passion I nurse,— 
Thou know'st it well. 
"Twas Venus taught thee 
Thy archer-art, 
And now thou hast pierced 
To the core my heart. 
To friend or mistress 
I've not reveal’d 
The passion that lurks 
In my soul conceal’d. 
The more I hide it 
The greater it grows, 
The more I cool it 
The warmer it glows; 
For love unspoken, 
Like barriex’d waves, 
The more it is check'd 
The wilder it raves. 
But since, winged Curm, 
You’ve pierced my breast, 
Shoot, too, at her 
Whom [I love best. 
But oh! with arrows 
Lighter by far 
Than those that now 
In my bosom are.”— 
Thus sighing, straight 
To the maid I went, 
My passion at last 
To declare intent. 
She spoke to me sweetly, 
The incense breathing 
From her soft lips 
Her accents wreathing ; 
But such a reserve 
In her face she had, 
I dared not tell her,— 
It made me mad, 
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Her neat little feet 

And her white arms telling 
Her hidden charms 

More bright than Hexen, 
Her features shining 

Like roses all over, 
Her lily breasts, 

Where the Graces hover, 
All these I saw, 

Yet did not dare 
To kneel and confess 

My love to the fair. 
But I pray’d to Cuprp 

All silently :-— 
“ Make her, kind archer, 

Speak love to me. 
Make her this moment 

Rise up and throw 
Iler arms about me, 

And kisses bestow.”— 
Scarce had I pray’d, 

When, lo! he granted 
All that I ask’d. 

The maid, enchanted, 
Seized my hand, 

And with budding lips, 
Like roses, whose sweets 

The honey- bee sips, 
Gave me kisses 

Over and over, 
While scarlet blushes 

Her features cover. 
Clinging about me 

Like ivy-twine, 
Methought her soul 

Would blend with mine. 
Half-form’d whispers,— 

Bosoms heaving, 
As if life’s flame 

Our breasts was leaving ; 
The silent night 

With its starry pall,— 
Ask ye what else ? 

Nay, this is all. 
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PEEP OF DAY IN PARIS. 


‘Tue French theatre is un triste plai- 
sir, and in quitting one I generally 
feel myself considerably saddened. 
No matter whether I have assisted 
(as they say) at a tragedy or a com- 
edy. I think, however, I am most 
melancholy at a comedy ; and there- 
fore I always deliberate long and 
well whether I am to take un pouch, 
or une comédie a la glace. No mat- 
ter whether you go to the Francais, 
where the personages are all Greeks 
and Romans; or to the French 
Opera, where all the music is by 
German and Italian composers (pro- 
perly so called); or to the Opéra 
Comique, where you yawn; or to the 
Variétés, where they always give the 
same pieces; or to the Gaieté, where 
you see tragedies to cry and shudder 
at,—every where you (or at least I) 
feel the same shadow of sadness fall 
upon your (or my) mind. ‘This 
abattement (or knocking down of the 
animal spirits) is still more sensibly 
felt by the sudden and early shutting 
up of the shops in Paris, which re- 
minds you that you must knock up 
your porter, or a still more furious 
and untameable animal, the porter’s 
wife! Every thing looks dead and 
gloomy as you leaye the theatre ; 
and if you are a supper-eater (as I 
am), the contrast between shut doors 
and shut oysters, dying lamps and 
just dead lobsters, waiters and watch- 
men, Paris and London, is still more 
intolerable than the ennui you have 
just suffered at the theatre. The other 
evening I had the pleasure of sup- 
ping “full with horrors” at the 
Gaieté. We had three courses, rob- 
bery, murder, and parricide, with a 
dessert of galley slaves. When I 
left this dramatic Old Bailey, I strol- 
led along the Boulevard; my steps 
and the silence interrupted only by 
somebody’s carriage as it rattles 
along to a Soirée chez Madame de 
Chenille, in the Rue Neune St. Au- 
gustine ; or by a mounted gendarme 
stationed at the corner of each street 
leading to the hotel where the said 
soirée is to be given, to prevent the 
approach of armless and harmless 
persons in numbered voitures; yet 
they permit unnumbered ones to pass. 
The French can do nothing merrily 


without gendarmes ; no ball is com- 
plete without these fascinating per- 
sonages, who are always ordered 
along with the ices. Gendarmes 
appear to be absolutely necessary to 
the amusement of a Parisian; the 
gayest spectacle is rendered more 
brilliant by the flash of their mus- 
kets; and to a Frenchman the point 
of a witticism and a bayonet is equally 
piquant and delightful. They enjoy 
at the theatre at once their poetry 
and their police, both of which 
they think the finest in the world. 
I have often seen more gendarmes 
than spectators in the pit of the 
Odéon, and oftentimes they are the 
only cavaliers at Longchamps. But 
[ forget that I am far from my 
hotel, and that, when I get there, 
I must rouse one of the sleeping 
heads of my Cerberus, the brains 
usually allowed to one head being 
here divided by three—among the 
Alsatian porter, his Champenoise 
wife, and the Auvergnat boots. A 
fearful anticipation of their patois 
and grumbling determines me to go 
on, and my solitary steps are echoed 
back from the walls, or accompanied 
by the deep harmony of a coach as 
it rolls homeward. It is very rare 
to hear the sound of a fiacre in Paris 
after midnight, for well the Parisians 
know that after that hour the fares 
are most foully doubled. “Now 
universal silence reigns around,” as 
we used to say in our poetry, or as 
we say now, in rather better taste, 
“it is the hush of night,” and the 
lamps are going “ to sleep, perchance 
to die; aye, there’s the rub!”—the 
only rub they ever seem to have 
got. I now and then see glancing 
off in the chiaroscuro a white figure 
—“a lady all in white,” like Monk 
Lewis's, and about as chaste as his 
heroines. I havesometimes “spoken” 
to these silvery apparitions, as the 
said Mr. Lewis advises us to do in 
such cases; and I have often heard 
from the lips of some of them the 
story of their former existence ; but 
the staple of the tale was always the 
same. 

“She was in love, and he she loved 

proved false, 
And did forsake her.” 
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In London I used to think it a 
fearful thing to hear snatches of 
some gay and popular tune bursting 
from the mouths of those who 
seemed “ steeped in misery to the 
very lips,” yet letting those lips 
which were just above the bitter 
waters discourse music, rising not 
“like a steam of rich distilled per- 
fumes,” but breathing of gin and 
hoarseness. But I never experienced 
such an agony of sadness, such a 
sickness of heart, as the last time I 
had occasion to speak to a female of 
this description on the Parisian Bou- 
levard. Receiving an answer full of 
cleverness and esprit, we commenced 
a dialogue about the theatres, and 
upon the lighter topics which make 
up the staple of French conversation 
in general, which was sustained on 
her part with infinite spirit, gaiety, 
and elegance. She uttered, in the 
short course of the said dialogue, 
more bon mots and ingenious calem- 
bourgs than I have heard in all the 
delightful soirées that ever tired me 
out, in spite of the enlivening inspira- 
tions of écarté and eau sucrée. Yet 
the exhibition was most disgusting ; 
the wit was so cold, heartless, and 
inanimate; all unaccompanied by 
the wild and sudden flash of the eye, 
which mingles a sense of gaiety of 
heart with brilliancy of fancy, and 
makes the jest fall on you like a sun- 
beam—bright and warm! * * * 
Not a single human being is to be 
seen; but “T see advancing through 
the shade a corporate body — a patrol 
of the national guard. I try, while 
they are “ now in glimmer, now in 
gloom,” to think of the angelic guard 
of Milton — 

**Oh friends, I hear the tread of nimble 
feet 

Hasting this way, and now by glimpse 
discern” — 


five or six portly burghers, of all 
sizes, from five to six feet high, 
in their every-day clothes, but deco- 
rated with grand crosses (formed by 
their belts). ‘The corps is 


“ With dreadful faces thronged and fiery 
arms,” 


They have just risen up from their 
sour wine and quarrels, in dread 
phalanx to hem round some unfor- 
tunate wight who has been, like 
themselves, drunk and disorderly ; 
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and most of them are qualified, like the 
angels in Paradise Lost, “ sharpening 
their mooned horns.” I pass them to 
lament over the sudden deaths of 
those lights of the world elevated on 
vertical posts. There is a dusky 
light breaking in the sky ; 3 and when 
[have crossed the Pont Neuf (which 
has the same title to that epithet 
that a dowager of seventy has to be 
called a young lady), I hear the 
crashing echo ofa cart as it jolts over 
the superbes routes and beaux chemins 
which approach Paris. I take a 

Seonigh the endless Rue 
dEnfer, and get into Faubourg 
d’Enfer, where all the shops are 
blacksmiths’, from which issue eter- 
nal flames and curses that render 
this faubourg worthy of its name. 
They say that somebody (Pythago- 
ras, [ believe) invented music from 
hearing the sound of blacksmiths’ 
hammers. What a pity it is that 
some new Pythagoras does not rise to 
invent a new music for the French, 
from the same notes! 

The peasants are now seen pouring 
in multitudes, and carts, along the 
endless read (tree-lined) which leads 
to the capital, laden with their ve- 
getables and fruits, which must be 
distributed through the different 
markets,— 

* or e’er the hot sun count 

His dewy rosary on the eglantine.” 


You see some fruit that tempts 
you ; and the dealer, in his rustic in- 
nocence, asks you ten times as much 
as it is worth, and twice as much as 
you at last pay him. Such is the 
new edition of Tasso’s “ O bella eta 
del? oro!” But among all these 
dwellers in the country you see no- 
thing of what other nations shew of 
gaiety,— nothing that makes you 
think that nature “ doth commend 
herself unto their senses.” I never 
heard a French peasant sing as he 
goes on his morning way ; whereas, 
in Scotland, in Ireland, in England, 
in Spain, the delighted spirit of the 
rustic, inspired by the season, breaks 


out into music, and the lightness of 


the heart “turns, as it leaves the 
lips, to song.” I think it is in a 


great measure, from their dread of 


doing any thing which every French- 
man does not do (for the fear of ri- 
dicule is as strong in the lowest 
French labourer as in the highest 
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French poet), that French peasants 
never burst out into those light and 
joyous carols which in other lands 
come upon the morning air like the 
notes of the lark. As you return 
towards Paris, you hear the roll and 
see the bulky carcasses of the dili- 
gences and the wagons (roulages), 
which seem to have caught something 
of the French politeness, and to hesi- 
tate about passing each other. You 
now see the muddy and shallow 
Seine before you, reflecting the sky 
in its bosom, nearly as yellow as that 
of a Parisian belle; and you meet 
swarms of 


“ girls with deep-sunk eyes, 
And hands that offer early flowers” 


at two sous a bouquet, without odour. 
You now see through the green 
trees, planted all round it, the 


marché aux fleurs, for the sale of 
sentiments and sun-flowers ; both of 


which, in France, flourish only in 
day’s “ garish eye.” The French 
give bouquets upon all occasions. 
There is something graceful and ap- 
propriate in presenting flowers to a 
young lady on her birthday,—some 
beauty whose wreathed smiles are 
lovelier than the wreathed roses you 
offer. But I have never been able 
to overcome the feeling of dread with 
which I have sometimes been obliged 
to perform the same ceremony in the 
awful presence of some fat lady of 
forty (all French ladies of forty, if 
there be any such, are fat), and enter 


an atmosphere reminding one of 


Shakspeare’s 


“ 


Three April perfumes in three hot 
Junes burned.” 


But as there are very few ladies of 
this age in France, my reader may 
never have had the misfortune to 
meet with any; but as one meets 
now and then with old gentlemen, 
he must sometimes have had occasion 
to assist at the celebration of a grand- 
papa’s féle, making a mockery of old 
age by the contrasted images of blos- 
som and decay, which irresistibly 
present themselves to the imagination 
in witnessing an old man loaded with 
bouquets of flowers. A second child- 
hood has nothing to do with the 
“infants of the spring ;” grandfathers, 
and “ violets in the. vonth of prim 
nature,” are contradictions to eac 
other ; and you think of 


“ Old Hyems’ chin, and icy crown, 
On which a chaplet of sweet summer 
buds 
Is, as in mockery, set.” 


What a delicious smell is set forth 
from the ranks of flowers about me! 
A thousand fragments of poetry about 
their scents and hues float into my 
memory upon their odorous breath, 

perfumed and as richly coloured 
as they! 

But there are other odours, not 
ambrosial, springing from another 
river, and filling all the streets through 
which I am to pass with “ scents that 
breathe of the sweet south” of Paris, 
loading the atmosphere “ with poison, 
plagues, and death,” as Young sings, 
and driving me to seek sweet smells 
and amusement even on the Morgue. 
This building, the receptacle of per- 
sons found dead, stands in the midst 
of Paris, and is open to all the world, 
like any other spectacle. There is 
something to shudder at in the con- 
ception of such an institution ; which, 
not content with exposing the naked 
and mangled remains of the suicide 
to the gaze of unfeeling multitudes, 
lays open to their cold and cruel eyes 
the horror and agony of the moment 
of their recognition by his desolate 
wife and his orphan children. Such 
scenes, however, occur too frequently 
to effect the Parisian with any strong 
emotion ; and, indeed, their pity can 
only be excited by sentimental suicides. 
I once saw at the Morgue the bodies 
of a man and a woman who had 
sought and found a winding-sheet of 
water in the meanders of the Seine 
near Meudon, their arms were fastened 

together with rose-coloured ribands. 
It would be difficult to describe the 
enthusiasm and delight with which 
the Parisians gazed on and talked 
about these ribands couleur de rose ; 
which, though certainly proofs of 
the attachment of the parties, gave 
them no right to be regarded as 
lovers. Howev er, as the ties that 
bound them were “celestial rosy 
red, love's proper hue,” their fate and 
their story echoed through all the 
newspapers, and drew the tears and 
the pity of thousands who would 
never have concerned themselves 
about them if they had not increased 
the consumption of French manufac- 
tures by the purchase of halfa yard of 
ruban rose. The lady and gen- 
tleman who shot cach other a 
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short time ago were only talked of 
because they pulled the triggers of 
their pistols with rose-coloured ribands. 
The lover (the son of a banker) had 
been ordered to Paris by his father, 
who took it into his head to be dis- 
pleased with his son’s attachment to a 
provincial actress; and this for no 
better reason than that the said 
actress was remarkable for her ex- 
travagance and the badness of her 
character. She followed her lover 
to the outskirts of the capital, and at 
the rendezvous des voyageurs they 
despatched each other to “ the undis- 
covered country from whose bourn 
no traveller returns.” * y re 
Now the students have quitted their 
beds to sleep over the morning lec- 
ture. I feel that sickening chill come 
over me which every gentleman must 
have felt at least once in his life, 
caused by being up all night. I 
hasten to my hotel, and am told, on 
asking for a fire, that the lights are 
just out and the fires not just yet 
lighted. I enter my solitary room, 
and endeavour to kindle a fire with my 
wax candle, which I have at last suc- 
ceeded in lighting with my pyrophore 
(every thing French has a Greek 
name), but which I unfortunately 
extinguish in the hopeless attempt. 


** Put out the light,—and then put out 
the light! 

If I quench thee, thou flaming minister, 

I can again thy former light restore, 

Should Lrepent me” (with my pyrophore). 


But alas! it is impossible to re-light 
a French wood fire which has once 
gone out :— 
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‘Once put out thy light, 
I know not where is that Promethean 
heat 
That can thy light relumine.” 


Half choked and quite blinded with 
the smouldering smoke of the wet 
green wood, and succeeding only in 
producing “a tongue of light, a fit of 
flame,” which disappears as soon, I 
determined to go to bed, after suffer- 
ing as much from fire and smoke as 
St. George did, without the honour 
of the victory. I suffocate my flame 
as Othello did his ; but before I quite 
accomplish this feat, the acid odour 
compels me to cry out with the Moor, 
“T smell thee on the tree.” I try to 
sleep, but cannot. I count the tassels 
of my curtains in every direction, and 
then I look upon my carpet, a piece 
of old tapestry, in which the artist 
has tried to represent Saul flinging 
the javelin at David in his madness. 
Time has worn a hole where the 
head of Saul ought to be, so that, as 
a Frenchman remarked to me the 
other day, “ On voit en effet que Saul 
a perdu la téte.” As I gaze upon 
this chef-d euvre of art, I try to re- 
solve an interesting problem,—whe- 
ther something I see in the fore- 
ground is a crocodile or a tree. But 
the lulling tumult of the street is at 
length composing me to a state to 
which I hope I have not long reduced 
my readers. 

“ Prese ’1 suo libretto 
Ne ancor havea ’1 primo foglio volto 
Che gia ciascum in sonno era sepolto.” 

Botarnpo Ortanpo. 








Few men have ever been more ac- 
curate observers and more faithful 
chroniclers of street life in the by- 
ways of London than Mr. Dickens. 
He cannot, accordingly, have failed to 
remark how different is alike the 
position and the estimation of the 
master of a puppet-show whilst en- 
gaged in his avocation, and whilst 
pursuing his travels from place to 
place with his theatre, company, and 
properties, upon his back. In the 
one case he is a mysterious person- 
age exercising sway over the nerves 
and muscles of a joyous multitude 
from the depths of the gleeful temple 
in which he stands enshrined. Punch 
and his partner are before your eyes 
in all their glory ; and he who pulls 
the wires, he who supplies the talis- 
manic chuckle which relaxes all 
features, from those of the errand- 
boy begrimed with smut and tears 
to the furrowed countenance of a 
Muratori, is dimly, in the idle mind, 
a great Intelligence. But, in the 
other case, let him step forth from 
his concealment, leaving Punch still 
and mute, and Judy, the most justly 
treated of all shrews, at rest, and 
what is he, this master of the puppet- 
show ?—A dull, vulgar mechanic of 
fun. The most ignorant and forlorn 
little urchin who has gazed and 
grinned with primitive, unsophisti- 
cated delight at the vagaries of Punch 
and the chastisement of Judy is 
disenchanted at the sight of their 
master. He no longer regards him 
as a weaver of spells ; he forthwith 
puts him in comparison with other 
men who are at the same time way- 
farers in the street,—the staid, use- 
ful mechanic, the calm, quiet gentle- 
man, and he sees at once that this 
artificer of fun, as he moves along 
under his theatrical burthen with 
something between a shuffle and a 
swagger, is no better after all than a 
poor mean minister to the idle and 
unintellectual pleasures of the popu- 
lace. We repeat, it is impossible that 
so shrewd a bystander in our streets 
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“Ce n’est q’une étoile qui file, 
Qui file, file, et disparait.” 








should not have perceived and felt this. 
We wonder, then, he did not adopt, 
and, while gloriously conscious of the 
immeasurable distance between the 
sketcher of Pickwick and the mana- 
ger of Punch, apply, nevertheless, 
the moral to himself before he ven- 
tured to travel for the purpose of 
“making a book,” such as that he 
has just published.* Surely, a little 
reflection might have taught him 
that a very different order of qualifi- 
cations, natural and acquired, from 
those which enabled him to please 
the town with his monthly and 
weekly effusions touching Cockneys 
and the peculiar regions, physical 
and moral, in which they flourish, 
was required for the author of a 
work on the United States of Ame- 
rica. Some amount of reasoning 
ower—something more of know- 
edge than he had ever leisure or 
opportunity to obtain—he might 
have easily concluded, were necessary 
to enable him to handle the various 
subjects which should be treated of in 
a book on America not transparently 
and utterly worthless. Every thing 
in a new country where a great 
theorem is in the process of being 
worked out does not lie upon the 
surface to be sketched in pen and 
ink, and recommended to “ the gene- 
ral reader” rather by grotesque ex- 
aggeration than fidelity. Ifthis were 
so, George Cruikshank, or Phiz, or 
some other caricaturist, would be the 
person to give us engraved notes of 
America, and not a writer of books. 
True it is that most amusing volumes 
—and, to the wise and learned, most 
instructive volumes — may be com- 
posed by one however slightly edu- 
cated and little familiar with the lore 
which the sacred Past has transmitted 
to us through the medium of books 
or the living voice of the learned, 
who throws himself boldly into 
strange regions, where every thing 
from the race of man to the spon- 
taneous productions of the soil wears 
an unaccustomed aspect, and the in- 








* American Notes for General Circulation. By Charles Dickens. In Two 


Volumes. Chapman and Hall, London. 
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dividual narrator incurs, in the course 
of his wanderings and researches, 
real dangers, moving vicissitudes of 
fortune, and has made good his re- 
turn to this old familiar world of 
ours to tell his story only because 
his perseverance was untiring and 
his courage dauntless, and a special 
Providence watched over him that 
he might reappear amongst his 
countrymen a messenger of prolific 
tidings—a missionary from unknown 
men. A gentleman, however, who 
travels accompanied by his wife on 
the old highways, high-roads, canals, 
railroads, and runs no greater risk of 
personal danger than is cheerfully in- 
curred by thousands daily, precludes 
himself from all the advantages of 
“ adventurous life’s variety” in his 
travels, and appeals in vain to our 
sympathies touching his sufferings in 
stage-coaches, and canal-boats, and 
railroad-carriages. The man, then, 
is nothing to us, the knowledge he 
imparts, the quantity of facts—useful 
and interesting facts—which he com- 
municates, are every thing. And 
unless we can derive knowledge from 
it — unless there be facts wherewith 
we may thankfully store our mind 
and from which we can draw general 
conclusions — we turn from the vo- 
lumes after one slight perusal as a 
mere exercitation upon the part of 
a sentence -spinner—an intellectual 
posture-maker—and dismiss them 
from our consideration for ever. 
Should we be justified in treating 
Mr. Dickens's volumes thus slight- 
ingly ? or are they worthy to be 
made matter of repeated and serious 
study? It will be our business to 
inquire and deliver in our verdict, 
with the grounds and reasons thereof. 
Nine-tenths of Mr. Dickens’s work 
are about himself, either in his abstract 
individuality or in relation to some 
thing or person. It is Yo, el Dickens 

Jatolico! with a vengeance. We 
put aside this portion of the per- 
formance for the present. <A tithe, 
or thereabout, has reference to Ame- 
rica and the Americans, apart from 
their visitor. What do we learn 
from this that has not been already 
told in pretty nearly every form, 
shape, and way, and is as notorious 
as Paul's? Nothing—positively, no- 
thing! We solemnly declare, that any 
littérateur who had read Halliburton, 
Hamilton, Marryat, Trollope, Mar- 
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tineau—to say nothing of Stuart, 
Silk Buckingham, Tyrone Power, 

Robert Keeley, and Fanny Kemble 
—might have written the whole of 
this portion of the work Mr. Dickens 
calls his own, without ever passing 
out of ear-shot of the sounds of 
Bow bell. Candidly, however, we 
confess, that after the labours of 
these persons, it would have been 
very difficult for Mr. Dickens to 
have written any thing new of Ame- 
riea and the Americans: and we 
humbly consider the United States 

ought, after what had been already 
done, to be regarded as peculiarly 
tabooed ground. to novelists and 
actors. ‘l'wo female writers of novels, 
women of great cleverness and acute- 
ness of observation, had been there, 
and had written at great length upon 
opposite sides. Sam Slick had painted 
all the peculiarities of American cha- 
racter after a manner which it is 
absurd for any living man to fancy 
he could equal, much less surpass. 
Captain Hamilton, the author of 
Cyril Thornton; Captain Marryat, 
the author of Peter Simple,—men 
of the largest and loftiest powers 
of intellect,—men of vast and va- 
rious information, not alone in books 
from the labours of the study, but 
in men, and public affairs, and the 
living history, so to speak, of na- 
tions and governments, of social and 
political institutions, from the course 
of their respective services, military 
and naval,—had been there, and 
not for a few months, one half of 
which was passed on the highway, 
but for such an extended space of 
time as enabled them, upon all great 
topics of interest, to form and to 
adjust their judgments. They had 
written at ample length in the ful- 
ness of ability, of knowledge, and 
experience. Their wise, and not 
less wise than singularly pleasing, 
volumes had been in every hand. 
They were of that order which is 
agreeable to every reader m propor- 
tion to his capacity for enjoyment. 
The statesman and philosopher might 
gather from them materials for spe- 
culation and for study ; the tailor’s 
‘prentice and the banker's clerk 
themes for laughter and for wonder- 
ment. Then, among the eontribu- 
tors of lighter observations, “ notes” 

marked for much smaller sums, 
there were many of much merit 
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and originality, Fanny Kemble, 
whenever she condescended to talk 
about any thing but herself, was, in 
her flippancy and sauciness, her ta- 
lent, her shrewdness, and her “ slap- 
dash” fearlessness in saying every 
thing that her mind and tempera- 
ment dictated, extremely amusing ; 
and, as we shall see by and by, has 
anticipated Mr. Dickens in several of 
the most important passages and pe- 
culiarities, cockneian and congenito- 
theatrical of his personal narrative. 
Power, too, who like Hamilton and 
Marryat, and unlike any of our 
other travellers down to Mr. Dickens, 
was admitted into good—really good 
American society, gossipped agree- 
ably, and made you laugh even at 
his complimentary blarney to the 
Yankees (for, alas! the while when 
writing he meditated a return to 
America), it was thrown forth with 
such self-satisfied assurance —‘“ such 
matchless intrepidity of face.” Keeley 
proved to the town by the publica- 
tion of his journal that it is possible 
for a person to play the buffoon on 
the stage and yet be in his private 
capacity a man of sense and judg- 
ment, of refined and exalted feeling. 
Add to these writers of our own 
country whom we have enumerated 
the crowd of others whom we have 
not enumerated, English, American, 
and French, and specially remember 
in the list Fenimore Cooper, Wash- 
ington Irving, De Beaumont, and De 
Tocqueville, the sons of Murat, and 
Chateaubriand, and it will be toler- 
ably plain there was little new ground 
for the mind of novelist, or actor, or 
any body else, to expatiate on, unless 
it belonged (and we use the words in 
their fullest force) to a man of learn- 
ing and of genius, whose intelleet was 
of such seli-sufficing brightness ‘as 


“To make a sunshine in a shady place,” 


and to find materials for the out- 
pouring of knowledge, of poetry, of 
philosophic and political wisdom in a 
desert. The ground, we maintain, 
was utterly exhausted. No traveller 
starting to America to write a book 
had any business there unless he 
went determined to plunge into the 
Far West—far, far beyond the limits 
of pseudo-civilisation, and enlarge the 
information that a host of writers, 
and, above all, Catlin, ha given us 
about the Red Indian. Here, indeed, 
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is a theme worthy a man of intellect 
and enterprise—a scholar (for this 
he would need to be, that many most 
intensely exciting doubts about the 
Indian might, by the lights of history 
and philosophy applied to the tra- 
veller’s personal observations, be sa- 
tisfied) and a gentleman, who smiled 
at hardships and fatigue and scorned 
danger. 

But the old American ground 
was exhausted. A thousand crops 
had been taken off it by skilful and 
sturdy reapers. It never was very 
rich or extensive. How could it be ? 
Except a small body of ladies and 
gentlemen, who live quite apart from 
the American herd, and who differ in 
no mark-worthy particular from in- 
dividuals of the same class in Eng- 
land; who “ toil not, neither do they 
spin ;” who; living on their property, 
follow no profession or avocation; 
who take no part in public affairs ; 
and who, though with the American 
populace, are in no sort of them. 
‘Take away this small body from the 
mass, and nothing remains that has 
not been described over and over 
again. A hundred writers have ex- 
plained to us that the only gentle- 
men of America engaged in active 
life (with only such exceptions as 
strengthen the general rule) are to 
be found amongst soldiers, sailors, 
and lawyers; that General Scott is a 
brave and exemplary officer, a friend 
of Sir John Harvey, and very much 
ashamed of the conduct of his go- 
vernment and country about the 
boundary question; that Kent and 
Storey are gentlemen of profound 
legal learning who have produced 
works we delight to study and to 
honour in England; that Clay and 
Webster, being also lawyers, are 
orators and statesmen who would do 
honour to any nation, even our own 
England ; that the general society in 
the eastern towns is a deteriorated re- 
presentation of British mercantile 
society at home; that trading and 
gain are the capital objects of the 
Yankee, from his pinafore to his 
winding-sheet ; that in all his trans- 
actions, mercantile and other, he 
boasts to be “sharp,” and is so ac- 
cordingly ;—in a word, that, like Gil 
Blas’s chosen servant, he is un poco 
ptcaro at best, and the most unprin- 
cipled and unmitigated cheat in the 
world at the worst; that from con- 
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tinually trying to overreach every 
body with whom he comes in contact, 
he is jealous in temperament, suspi- 
cious in nature, and litigious in prac- 
tice ; that all the time he is asleep he 
is dreaming of dollars, and all the 
time he is awake he is talking of 
dollars, trying to win them, chewing 
tobacco, spitting, or dram-drinking ; 
that he isan unsocial creature, who has 
no household gods—who passes his life 
in stores, or streets, or boarding- 
houses — that wit, and humour, and 
brilliant conversation, are strangers 
to him—that he gobbles up his meals 
without any regard to comfort, de- 
corum, or digestion—that to spare 
time, drinking, and dollar-winning, 
and bargain-driving, are always car- 
ried on together—that whittling and 
gouging are national amusements — 
that he is sparing in his ablutions, 
careless in his personal habits and 
manners—in other words, that he 
does not “ wash himself with Oriental 
scrupulosity,” and never “ sacrifices 
to the Graces ”—that he is desperately 
inquisitive, painfully restless, and 
preposterously proud of his country, 
himself, and every thing that is his. 
That he “hates the British,” and 
chiefly because, like Scrub in the 
play, he thinks they “ laugh at him 
consumedly” —he is very thin- 
skinned, and has not the least notion 
of a joke — he hates the British, but 
he despises every other nation — he 
hates the British also because they 
are on the American continent, pos- 
sess the mouths of the St. Lawrence 
and the harbour of Halifax, which 
he is most particularly anxious to 
appropriate—yet he is not less proud 
of his own nationality and free and 
enlightened citizenship, than he is 
of his English descent and the claim 
he thus prefers to a share in her 
historic glories — he has not much 
leisure for religion, but when he does 
become religious he seldom stops 
short of fanaticism. In thc main, 
though of any thing but a sanguine 
temperament and joyous disposition, 
he is naturally a good - tempered, 
good-hearted fellow, capable of strong 
and enduring attachments, bene 
without any delicacy of sentiment or 
refinement of feeling. Fancy, im- 
agination, fair ideals, are not for the 
Americans. He behaves, however, 
with great native courtesy to women, 
or, as he chooses invariably to style 
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them in whatever rank of life, “ the 
females ;” he is true and liberal to 
his friend, and, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, kind to strangers, —a 
kindness which he has often had 
much abused; he is childish to the 
last degree in his admiration of “ lions 
and lionesses” from afar, as he abun- 
dantly proved in the recent cases of 
Mr. Charles Dickens and Fanny 
Elssler. Brave he is as the bravest, on 
land and water, brave as ourselves. 
When the American moves on to 
the West and South, his character 
in some respects brightens—in gene- 
rosity, hospitality, and the like,—in 
other deepens and darkens ; in all his 
transactions with the Red Indian he 
is a cruel, blood-thirsty, remorseless, 
faithless ruffian. He is every thing 
abominable but a coward. As a 
slave-owner, he is hard-hearted and 
cruel, alike from habitude and posi- 
tion; the authority he possesses is 
calculated to render a man despe- 
rately wicked; the constant danger 
and apprehension in which he lives in 
the midst of a hostile slave popula- 
tion, restrained only by the personal 
fears of each individual, and the vi- 
gilance by which combination amongst 
them is prevented, renders it neces- 
sary for him, from mere policy, to be 
prompt, terrible, and merciless in his 
proceedings and punishments. He is 
in the dreadful position of one who 
is debarred the use of mercy,—who 
dare not forgive; and every effort of 
the abolitionists only tends to render 
his position and the condition of the 
slave more horrible. Violence here, 
too, prevails more amongst free men. 
The unsuspected rifle, pistol, and 
bowie-knife, are more constantly in 
use than in the free states. For the 
rest, the law is ill administered, ex- 
cept in two or three of the cities. 
The mob is stronger than the law. 
They have the most infamous public 
press in the world, teeming always 
with falsehood and slander. As for 
the political institutions, they are 
pretty nearly the worst that could be 
devised by human ingenuity. Party 
spirit infests every hamlet and home- 
stead, and nurses the growth of every 
evil passion throughout the whole 
population. Freedom of elections is 
a mockery ; every species of offence 
that can be conceived against purity 
of election is committed. Congress 
consists for the most part of vulgar, 
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ignorant, penniless, dishonest ad- 
venturers. Bribery and corruption 
prevail in almost all the public 


offices, and in all the departments of 
Several of the states of 


the state. 
the Union are bankrupt ; the credit 
of the whole country is in the utmost 
disrepute. There is great anxiety on 
the part of the multitude to confis- 
cate the fifty-six millions of English 
money invested in American securi- 
ties. And so, as the refrein of a 
famous chanson says, “ Voila Paris !” 
we say, Voila TAmérique! We 
knew all about it. We were aware, 
too, that it is impossible in such a 
country, so thinly populated,—so par- 
tially reclaimed—so lately settled— 
so limited in the command of capital 
and labour—that for any distance 
there could be good or comfortable 
travelling. We knew the roads, 
canals, and railroads, were, and must 
continue to be for many a year to 
come, excessively bad. As for the 
Mississippi and Niagara they were 
already as familiar to our “ mind’s 
eye” as Fleet Ditch or Puddle Dock. 
We had been lectured about all 


American charitable and other insti- 
tutions, prisons, penitentiaries, solitary 


imprisonment, silent system, blind, 
deaf, dumb, mad, and all that sort 
of thing and so forth, by all our 
writers, until we heartily wished that 
we might hear no more of it, and 
the benevolent Americans be left 
to the unnoticed enjoyment of their 
own discipline and systems. We 
were sickened with stories about 
American madhouses. Mental alien- 
ation is a subject little fitted for a 
book of travels. Mr. Dickens has 
given us a small réchauffé of all 
those matters we were so familiarly 
acquainted with before, but he has 
not added one new ingredient. There- 


fore, so far as the communication of 


any information to us about America 
and the Americans is concerned, Mr. 
Dickens might just as well have re- 
mained at this side of the Atlantic. 
As America, too, is not a country to 
take a lady through on a trip of 
pleasure, and seeing that every inch 
of ground was preoccupied, as we have 
shewn that it notoriously was, we 
wondered until we had looked over 
the volumes why it was Mr. Dickens 
had selected this particular country 
to make a book upon, We per- 
ceived, then, that it would not have 
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been one-hundredth part so easy for 
him to have written a book in six 
months about any other country, and 
we recollected that it is convenient to 
know the language of the country in 
which you travel. There is certainly 
this to distinguish this book on Ame- 

rica from all its predecessors, and 
which recommends it potently to the 
multitudinous admirers of Boz. 
Though it contains nothing intrinsi- 
cally new, every thing is made to wear 
a new face from the way in which it 
is painted, and patched, and frizzed, 
and powdered, before it is brought 
upon the stage. Every thing is made 
to wear Boz's peculiar colours, and 
is stamped with his idiosyncracy. 
This is very much admired by some 
of our enlightened critics. Certainly 
it is “Pickwickian.” We do not 
know what else we should be dis- 
posed to say in favour of it. But 
this, we are aware, will be taken as 
all-sufficing praise. A great autho- 
rity, however, declares :— 

“The grotesque similes scattered 
throughout Mr. Dickens’s descriptions 
are extremely laughable,—we mean in an 
agreeable acceptation of that word. 
Speaking of a town interspersed with 
trees, he says, ‘ These groups of well. 
grown trees, clustering among the busy 
streets and houses of a thriving city, 
have a very quaint appearance, seeming 
to bring about a kind of compromise be. 
tween town and country, as if each had 
met the other half way, and shaken 
hands upon it, which is at once novel 
and pleasant.’”— Vol. i. p. 184. 

“Prisoners dressed in a striped uni- 
form of black and buff are likened to 
‘ faded tigers.’ The American abomina- 
tion of incessantly spitting excites Mr. 
Dickens’s disgust, as it must do that of 
every civilised man; but he alludes to 
one demonstration of this filthy practice 
in the following playful manner :— 

‘“«*Itwas a fine evening when we were 
passengers in the train; and, watching 
the bright sunset from a little —— 
near the door by which we sat, my : 
tention was attracted to a remarkable ; ie 
pearance issuing from the windows of the 
gentleman’s car immediately in front of 
us, which I supposed for some time was 
occasioned by a number of industrious 
persons inside ripping open feather-beds, 
and giving the feathers to the winds. At 
length it occurred to me that they were 
only spitting, which was indeed the 
case ; though how any number of pass- 
engers which it was possible for that car 
to contain could have maintained such a 
playful and incessant shower of expecte. 
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ration I am still at a loss to understand, 
notwithstanding the experience in all 
salivatory phenomena which I afterwards 
acquired.’ 

‘* Mr. Dickens encounters a dropsical 
coach :— 

“« After much blundering and back- 
ing, it stopped at the door, rolling hea- 
vily from side to side when its other 
motion had ceased, as if it had taken 
cold in its damp stable ; and between 
that and the having been required in its 
dropsical old age to move at any faster 
pace than a walk were distressed by 
shortness of wind.’—Vol. ii. p. 30. 

“We have a coach at Cincinnatti 
which is plethoric :—‘ We start at eight 
o’clock in the morning, in a great mail 
coach, whose huge cheeks are so very 
ruddy and plethoric, that it appears to be 
troubled with a tendency of blood to the 
head.’ P., 150. Houses are animated 
by Mr. Dickens, as well as coaches :— 
‘There are queer little barbers’ shops 
and drinking-houses in (St. Louis) this 
quarter, and abundance of crazy old te- 
nements with blinking casements, such 
as may be seen in Flanders. 
these ancient habitations, with high gar- 
ret gableewindows perking into the 
roofs, have a kind of French shrug about 
them, and, being lopsided with age, ap- 
pear to hold their heads askew, as ifthey 
were grimacing in astonishment at the 
American i improvements beside them.” 


We confess we think these gro- 
tesque similes are not in the best 
taste in an author's own mouth, and 
that they might better have been re- 
served for the lips of some new Sam 
Weller. 

The following passage about Phila- 
delphia is after the same “ Pickwick- 
ian” fashion :— 

“It isa handsome city, but distract. 
ingly regular. After walking about it 
for an hour or two, I felt that I would 
have given the world for a crooked 
street. The collar of my coat appeared 
to stiffen, and the brim of my hat to ex- 
pand beneath its Quakerly influence. My 
hair shrunk into a sleek short crop, my 
hands folded themselves upon my breast 
of their own calm accord, and thoughts 
of taking lodgings in Mark Lane, over 
against the market-place, and of making 
a large fortune by speculations in corn, 
came over me involuntarily.” —- Vol. I. 
p. 236. : 

Perhaps, as the speculations in 
“ chaff” have proved so productive, 
he had better stick to them while 
the market lasts. But this by the 
way! The style in which all these 
things, and, indeed, the greater part 
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of the book is written, is, no doubt, 
sublimed by the quintessence of so- 
lemn, elaborated, “ stage-trick” drol- 
lery. Great is the applause with which 
it is greeted by many of the philo- 
sophic leaders of public taste—vehe- 
ment is the “counterfeited” glee with 
which it is received by the obedient 
multitude, but we hesitate not to say 
it smells to us of the saw-dust and 
the gas-lights, and reminds us of the 
ring at Astley’s, the peculiar wit of 
Mr. Merryman, his painted face, and 
parti-coloured attire. We do feel it 
is rather tiresome to have this Wyddi- 
combe-wit and histrionic humour ap- 
plied to every thing. Here it is 
again at Boston :— 


‘When I got into the streets upon 
this Sunday morning, the air was so clear, 
the houses were so bright and gay, the 
signboards were painted in such gaudy 
colours, the gilded letters were so very 
golden, the bricks were so very red, t 
stones were so very white, the blinds and 
area railings were so very green, the 
knobs and plates upon the street doors so 
marvellously bright and twinkling, and 
all so slight and unsubstantial in appear. 
ance, that every thoroughfare in the city 
looked exactly like a scene in a panto- 
mime. It rarely happens in the business 
streets that a tradesman, if | may venture 
to call any body a tradesman, where every 
body is a merchant, resides above his 
store; so that many occupations are often 
carried on in one house, and the whole 
front is covered with boards and inscrip- 
tions. As I walked along, 1 kept glanc- 
ing up at these boards, confidently expect- 
ing to see a few of them change into some- 
thing ; and I never turned a corner sui- 
denly without looking out for the clown 
and pantaloon, who, I had no doubt, 
were hiding in a doorway or behind some 
pillar close at hand. As to Harlequin 
and Columbine, | discovered immediately 
that they lodged (they are always look- 
ing after lodgings in a pantomime) at a 
very small < ‘lock-maker’s, one story high, 
near the hotel, which, in addition to va- 
rious symbols and devices, almost cover- 
ing the whole front, had a great dial 
hanging out to be jumped through, « 
course. 

Even stumps of trees have their 
quaint artificial suggestions. ‘They 
seem to have come forward on the 
stage, in the eyes of our traveller, 
for a dress rehearsal :— 

“These stumps of trees are a cu- 
rious feature in American travelling. 
The varying illusions they present 
to the unaccustomed eye as it grows 
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dark are quite astonishing in their num- 
ber and reality. Now there is a Grecian 
urn erected in the centre of a lonely 
field; now there is a woman weeping at 
a tomb; now a very commonplace old 
gentleman in a white waistcoat, with a 
thumb thrust into each armhole of his 
coat ; now a student poring on a book ; 
now a crouching negro ; now, a horse, a 
dog, a cannon, an armed man, a hunch- 
back throwing off his cloak, and stepping 
forth into the light. They were often as 
entertaining to me as so many glasses in 
a magic lantern, and never took their 
shapes at my bidding, but seemed to 
force themselves upon me whether I 
would or no ; and, strange to say, I some- 
times recognised in them figures once 
familiar to me in pictures attached to 
childish books forgotten long ago.” 


Mr. Dickens, after having smitten 
New York, Philadelphia, and Bos- 
ton, only with harlequin’s sword of 
lath, thanks, probably, to their lite- 
rary tastes and appreciation of his 
own great merits, provides himself 
forthwith with a tomahawk, when 
he gets to Washington. 
This is his description of the 
capital :— 
“Take the worst parts of the City 
Road and Pentonville, preserve all their 


oddities, but especially the small shops 
and dwellings, occupied there (but not 


in W ashington) by furniture-brokers, 
keepers of poor eating-houses, and fan- 
ciers of birds. Burn the whole down; 
build it up again in wood and plaster ; 
widen it a little; throw in part of St. 
John’s Wood ; put green blinds outside 
all the private houses, with a red curtain 
and a white one at every window ; plough 
up all the roads; plant a great deal of 
coarse turf in every place where it ought 
not to be; erect three handsome build- 
ings in stone and marble, any where, but 
the more entirely out of every body’s way 
the better; call one the Post Office, one 
the Patent Office, and one the Treasury ; 
make it scorching hot in the morning, 
and freezing cold in the afternoon, with 
an occasional tornado of wind and dust ; 
leave a brick-field without the bricks, in 
all central places where a street may na- 
turally be expected, and that’s Washing- 
ton.” 


Again he goes on :— 

“It is sometimes called the City of 
Magnificent Distances, but it might with 
greater propriety be termed the City of 
Magnificent Intentions ; for it is only on 
taking a bird’s-eye view of it from the 
top of the Capitol, that one can at all 
comprehend the vast designs of its pro- 
jector, an aspiring Frenchman. Spacious 
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avenues, that begin in nothing and lead 
nowhere; streets, mile-long, that only 
want houses, roads, and inhabitants ; 
public buildings, that need but a public 
to be complete ; and ornaments of great 
thoroughfares, which only lack great 
thoroughfares to ornament, are its lead- 
ing features. One might fancy the sea- 
son over, and most of the houses gone 
out of town for ever with their masters, 
To the admirers of cities it is a Barme- 
cide feast ; a pleasant field for the ima- 
gination to rove in; a monument raised 
to a deceased project, with not even a 
legible inscription to record its departed 
greatness.” 

He of course visits the legislative 
chambers: his opinion of their 
tenants is not very flattering :— 

“| was sometimes asked, in my pro- 
gress through other places, whether I 
had not been very much impressed by the 
heads of the law-makers at Washington ; 
meaning not their chiefs and leaders, but 
literally their individual and personal 
heads, whereon their hair grew, and 
whereby the phrenological character of 
each legislator was expressel: and I 
almost as often struck my questioner 
dumb with indignant consternation by 
answering, ‘ No, that I didn’t remember 
being at all overcome.’ As I must, at 
whatever hazard, repeat the avowal here, 
1 will follow it up by relating my im- 
pressions on this subject in as few words 
as possible, 

“In the first place — it may be from 
some imperfect developement of my organ 
of veneration—I do not remember ‘having 
ever fainted away, or baving even been 
moved to tears of joyful pride, at sight 
of any legislative body, I have borne 
the House of Commons like a man, and 
have yielded to no weakness but slumber 
in the House of Lords. I have seen 
elections for borough and county, and 
have never been impelled (no matter 
which party won) to damage my hat by 
throwing it up into the air in triumph, 
or to crack my voice by shouting forth 
any reference to our glorious constitution, 
to the noble purity “of our independent 
voters, or the unimpeachable integrity of 
ourindependent members. Having with. 
stood such strong attacks upon my for- 
titude, it is impossible that I may be of 
a cold and insensible temperament, 
amounting to iciness, in such matters ; 
and therefore my impressions of the live 
pillars of the Capitol at Washington must 
be received with such grains of allowance 
as this free confession may seem to de- 
mand. 

« Did I see in this public body an as- 
semblage of men, bound together in the 
sacred names of Liberty and Freedom, 
and so asserting the chaste dignity of 
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those twin goddesses, in all their discus- 
sions, as to exalt at once the Eternal 
Principles to which their names are given, 
and their own character, and the charac- 
ter of their countrymen, in the admiring 
eyes of the whole world ?” 


We feel strongly that the declara- 
tion with respect to the Houses of 
Parliament is as much removed from 
good taste and good feeling, as it is 
uncalled for. The Americans them- 
selves never dreamed of instituting a 
comparison between their House of 
Representatives and our House cf 
Commons—their Senate and our 
House of Lords. The compliment- 
ary condemnation, therefore, of these 
bodies at home, when Mr. Dickens 
thought it necessary to record his 
dislike of the American chambers, 
was unnecessary, and we are con- 
vinced the Americans will not, in 
any respect, moral or intellectual, 
think the better of him for it. The 
British Houses of Parliament are, 
with all their faults, the noblest as- 
semblages of freemen the world has 
ever seen. With all their faults, too, 
they are the best devised of all bodies 
for debate on public affairs, and for 
carrying on the business of legisla- 
tion, that human wisdom has ever 
yet been able to call into existence. 
These assemblages have given to the 
muster-roll of fame many of her 
noblest names. When they are 
gathered together, the spirits of the 
mighty dead are hovering over the 
living representatives of England ; 
they are there to guide—to warn, 
and illuminate, those to whom are 
now intrusted the glory, power, and 
honour of the empire. Their voices, 
for those who have the ear to hear, 
are still in the thrilling air. To the 
living great they are as the breath of 
oracles. A seat in the people's 
house has always been in time of 
peace the noblest object of the com- 
moner’s generous ambition. To it 
all that is truly great and good in 
the community, bends its wishes, and 
strives to win its way thither to dis- 
charge high functions. 
*‘ Certare ingenio, contendere nobilitate.’ 

In the House of Commons, indeed, 
is the arena,— 

‘ ——niti prestante labore.’ 

and win that sterling fame which 
will not pass away. The sneer at 
the House of Lords is an idle one, 
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Tt is well known that no assemblage 
in the world contains, in proportion 
to the numbers, a larger amount of 
intellect, ability, and knowledge. On 
all great occasions, as in the debates 
on the Reform-bill, for example, 
this appeared very conspicuously. 
We think the attack of Mr. Dickens 
on the House of Lords was in bad 
taste—a sacrificial offering to the 
Americans which they will repudi- 
ate. We say this, not as blind ad- 
mirers of that dignified body, or as 
adulators of the aristocracy. Our feel- 
ings are, in truth, those expressed by 
the illustrious Scottish advocate, 
Peter Robertson, in the peroration 
of his speech in defence of “ Hum- 
phrey styling himself Earl of Stir- 
ling.” He said :— 

**T am one of those whose party pre- 
judices and whose principles all combine 
in the admiration of hereditary rank and 
high title—in the admiration of those 
whose names have been brought down to 
them in modern times in annals of fame 
and chivalrous actions,—and who vener- 
ates those new names, who, by their piety, 
their patriotism, or their learning, have 
raised themselves to be enrolled in the 
lists of those who sit in the house where 
meet the dignified nobles of the land ; but 
without truth, character, and honour, all 
these are worth nothing. Without such 
concomitants, to my eye, the glitter of 
coronet has no splendour—to my ear the 
rustling of the silken robe has no music 
—lI trample on the tarnished ermine with 
disdain.” 


To proceed, however, we have Mr. 
Dickens’s opinion of Congress. He 
tells us in the general what we had 
often heard before ; but let him enun- 
ciate it in his own way :— 

‘‘ Where sat the many legislators of 
coarse threats ; of words and blows such 
as coalheavers deal upon each other, 
when they forget their breeding? On 
every side. Every session had its anec- 
dotes of that kind, and the actors were 
all there. 

* Did I recognise in this assembly a 
body of men who, applying themselves 
in a new world to correct some of the 
falsehoods and vices of the old, purified 
the avenues to Public life, paved the 
dirty ways to Place and Power, debated 
and made laws for the Common Good, 
and had no party but their Country? 

“* T saw in them the wheels that move 
the meanest perversion of virtuous Politi- 
cal Machinery that the worst tools ever 
wrought. Despicable trickery at elec- 
tions; under-handed tamperings with 
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public officers; cowardly attacks upon 
opponents, with scurrilous newspapers 
for shields, and hired pens for daggers ; 
shameful trucklings to mercenary knaves, 
whose claim to be considered is, that 
every day and week they sow new crops 
of ruin with their venal types, which are 
the dragon’s teeth of yore in every thing 
but sharpness ; aidings and abettings of 
every bad inclination in the popular mind, 
and artful suppressions of all its good 
influences : such things as these, and in 
a word, Dishonest Faction in its most de- 
praved and most unblushing form, stared 
out from every corner of the crowded 
hall. 

«« Did I see among them the intelli- 
gence and refinement: the true, honest, 
patriotic heart of America? Here and 
there were drops of its blood and life, 
but they scarcely coloured the stream of 
desperate adventurers which sets that 
way for profit and for pay. It is the 
game of these men, and of their profligate 
organs, to make the strife of politics 
so fierce and brutal, and so destructive 
of all self-respect in worthy men, that 
sensitive and delicate-minded persons 
shall be kept aloof, and they, and such as 
they, be left to battle out their selfish 
views unchecked. And thus this lowest 
of all scrambling fights goes on, and 
they who in other countries would, from 
their intelligence and station, most aspire 
to make the laws, do here recoil the 
farthest from that degradation. 

“That there are among the representa- 
tives of the people in both Houses, and 
among all parties, some men of high cha- 
racter and great abilities, I need not say. 
The foremost among those politicians 
who are known in Europe have been al- 
ready described, and I see no reason to 
depart from the rule 1 have laid down for 
my guidance, of abstaining from all men- 
tion of individuals. It will be sufficient 
to add, that to the most favourable ac- 
counts that have been written of them I 
more than fully and most heartily sub- 
scribe; and that personal intercourse 
and free communication have bred within 
me, not the result predicted in the very 
doubtful proverb, but increased admira- 
tion and respect. They are striking men 
to look at, hard to deceive, prompt to 
act, lions in energy, Crichtons in varied 
accomplishment, Indians in fire of eye 
and gesture, Americans in strong and 
generous impulse ; and they as well re- 
present the honour and wisdom of their 
country at home as the distinguished 
gentleman who is now its minister at the 
British court sustains its highest cha- 
racter abroad.” 


Not one word does he tell us about 
these persons in the particular, whom 
he praises grandiloquently in the 
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abstract. No! He will not speak of 
individuals. This would be well in 
their private capacity, but why not 
in their public? Surely any man 
might have written all this tirade 
without taking the trouble of crossing 
the Atlantic! When Mr. Dickens has 
occasion to speak of the Cambridge 
University Massachussets, he has ano- 
ther attack upon the institutions of 
his country, more excusable than 
that to which we have recently al- 
luded, because, if we may judge from 
his works, it was made in ignorance, 


“There is no doubt that much of the 
intellectual refinement and superiority of 
Boston is referable to the quiet influence 
of the University of Cambridge, which is 
within three or four miles of the city. 
The resident professors at that university 
are gentlemen of learning and varied at- 
tainments ; and are, without one excep- 
tion that I can call to mind, men who 
would shed a grace upon, and do honour 
to, any society in the civilised world. 
Many of the resident gentry in Boston 
and its neighbourhood, and | think | am 
mistaken in adding a large majority of 
those who are attached to the liberal pro- 
fessions there, have been educated at this 
same school. Whatever the defects of 
American universities may be, they dis- 
seminate no prejudices, rear no bigots, 
dig up the buried ashes of no old super- 
Stitions, never interpose between the peo- 
ple and their improvement, exclude no 
man because of his religious opinions ; 
above all, in their whole course of study 
and instruction, recognise a world, and a 
broad one too, lying beyond the college 
walls. 

“‘It was a source of inexpressible 
pleasure to me to observe the almost im- 
perceptible, but not less certain, effect 
wrought by this institution among the 
small community of Boston, and to note 
at every turn the humanising tastes and 
desires it has engendered, the affectionate 
friendships to which it bas given rise, the 
amount of vanity and prejudice it has dis- 
pelled. ‘The golden calf they worship at 
Boston is a pigmy compared with the 
giant effigies set up in that vast counting. 
house which lies beyond the Atlantic; 
and the almighty dollar sinks into some- 
thing comparatively insignificant amidst 
a whole Pantheon of better gods.” 


The invidious comparison with our 
universities, as contrasted with the 
American Cambridge, is very ob- 
vious. We should like to ask two 
questions,—Does Mr. Dickens know 
any thing of our universities ?— Was 
he competent to pronounce an opinion 
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upon the acquirements of the pro- 
fessors and the course of the student’s 
education in this American institu- 
tion? If the answer should be in 
the affirmative, we beg to assign the 
belief in the truth thereof to Judeus 
Apella. We will not follow him 
into any of his thrice-told tales about 
the American institutions and the 
romances thereunto appended, and 
the reports therein intruded, to the 
great benefit of the book’s bulk; 
neither will we touch upon the 
atrocities of American duels and 
murders which Marryat had set forth 
at great length before. It was not 
necessary to go to America to be- 
come acquainted with all these mat- 
ters, and to apply the details in in- 
dividual instances, a poorer novel- 
maker than Mr. Dickens could have 
done it. Weknew, moreover, all about 
the Shakers before, from sources 
American and English, and much 
more than Mr. Dickens appears to 
have picked up. Shortly after landing, 
Mr, Dickens was bitten by the “ab- 
olitionists,’ and of all the writers 
against slavery, he is the most 
rabid. God knows we are no ad- 
vocates for slavery as a_ thing. 
We are not so silly as to run into 
melodramatic horrors at the name. 
We should not feel our flesh creep, 
like Mr. Dickens, because we inno- 
cently happened to receive the ser- 
vices of slaves. We have not such a 
vast share of sympathy as to be able 
to throw it away abroad when there 
are so many calls for it at home. It 
requires very little inquiry to satisfy 
one’s self that thousands of our fellow- 
creatures in England who are not 
called slaves, are worse off than slaves 
abroad, even in America. There are 
men, women, and children of our own 
blood and race here, in a much more 
dire and body-ruining and soul-crush- 
ing state than any slaves in the world. 
They are in an unjust thraldom in 
the eyes of Godand man. They may 
be set free by legislation: the state 
would not be ruined by it. Owners 
of factories, and coal-mines, and salt- 
mines, and other theatres of human 
crime and human misery, may suffer 
by it. But do not they who have en- 
yaged in so foul a traffic in human 


imbs, and the mind and soul of 


man, deserve tosuffer? Who would 
pity them? Fiat Justitia! Why 
not, then, begin in our generous 
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efforts at home? The author of 
Pickwick, teste Mr. Weller, senior, 
was of this opinion when he ridiculed 
the societies on behalf of “ niggers.” 
The emancipation is easy here. In 
America it is beset with difficulties. 
The cry against the planters is an 
absurd and cruel one. Hallo! my 
good fellows; we have a fine-spun 
theory—ruin yourselves in honour 
of it. The slave-owners say, very 
naturally, we will see you beatified 
first, and will not after; and we'll 
help you to the crown of martyr- 
dom if we can. It is not simply, 
give up your property in these 
slaves!’ The planter roars out, what 
am I to do with them afterwards ? 
Slavery is very bad in America, as 
every thing that is bad there assumes 
its worst type. ‘The circumstances 
in which the slave-owners are placed 
necessarily make the system bad. 
It is a question of who is to be 
the victim, the planter or the slave. 
None of the religious duties and 
sweet humanities, which interpose in 
Turkey to protect master and slave, 
and are alike held binding on both, 
bearing the fruit, in the one, of 
grateful obedience, and, in the other, 
of fostering care and regard, exist 
in America, Both parties are in a 
state of vigilant warfare; it is mul- 
titude against might—a match to 
be fought to the utterance, while 
either party occupies the same battle- 
field. The question of slavery in 
America is one of the most difficult 
and sorest which possibly can be 
conceived, and it ought not to be 
touched by a rude, rash, and igno- 
rant hand. 

Captain Marryat wrote in the 
sixth volume of his work a long 
diatribe on the atrocious American 
press —this of Mr. Dickens, without 
the trouble of a voyage, might have 
been carved out of it :-— 


“* Schools may be erected, east, west, 
north, and south ; pupils be taught, and 
masters reared, by scores upon scores of 
thousands ; colleges may thrive, churches 
may be crammed, temperance may be 
diffused, and advancing knowledge in all 
other forms walk through the land with 
giant strides ; but while the newspaper 
press of America is in, or near, its pre- 
sent abject state, high moral improve- 
ment in that country is hopeless. Year 
by year, it must and will go back; year 
by year the tone of public feeling must 
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sink lower down ; year by year, the Con. 
gress and the Senate must become of less 
account before all decent men; and year 
by year the memory of the Great Fathers 
of the Revolution must be outraged more 
and more in the bad life of their degene- 
rate child. Among the herd of journals 
which are published in the States, there 
are some, the reader scarcely need be 
told, of character and credit. From per- 
sonal intercourse with accomplished gen. 
tlemen connected with publications of 
this class, I have derived both pleasure 
and profit. But the name of these is 
Few, and of the others Legion ; and the 
influence of the good is powerless to 
counteract the mortal poison of the bad. 
Among the gentry of America, among 
the well-informed and moderate, in the 
learned professions, at the bar, and on 
the bench, there is, as there can be, but 
one opinion in reference to the vicious 
character of these infamous journals. It 
is sometimes contended—lI will not say 
strangely, for it is natural to seek ex- 
cuses for such a disgrace—that their in- 
fluence is not so great as a visitor would 
suppose, I must be pardoned for saying 
that there is no warrant for this plea, and 
that every fact and circumstance tends 
directly to the opposite conclusion. When 
any man, of any grade of desert in intel- 
lect or character, can climb to any public 
distinction, no matter what, in America, 
without first grovelling down upon the 
earth, and bending the knee before this 
monster of depravity ; when any private 
excellence is safe from its attacks ; when 
any social confidence is left unbroken by 
it, or any tie of social decency and 
honour is held in the least regard ; when 
any man in that free country has freedom 
of opinion, and presumes to think for 
himself, and speak for himself, without 
humble reference to a censorship which, 
for its rampant ignorance and base dis- 
honesty, he utterly loathes and despises 
in his heart; when those who most 
acutely feel its infamy, and the reproach 
it casts upon the nation, and who most 
denounce to each other, dare to set their 
heels upon and crush it openly, in the 
sight of all men, then I will believe that 
its influence is lessening, and men are 
returning to their manly senses. But 
while that Press has its evil eye in every 
house, and its black hand in every ap- 
pointment in the state, from a president 
to a postman ; while, with ribald slander 
for its only stock in trade, it is the 
standard literature of an enormous class, 
who must find their reading in a news- 
paper or they will not read at all, so long 
must its odium be upon the country’s 
head, and so long must the evil it works 
be plainly visible in the republic. To 
those who are accustomed to the leading 
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English journals, or to the respectable 
journals of the Continent of Europe, to 
those who are accustomed to any thing 
else in print and paper, it would be im- 
possible, without an amount of extract 
for which I have neither space nor incli- 
nation, to convey an adequate idea of 
this frightful engine in America. But if 
any man desire confirmation of my state- 
ment on this head, let him repair to any 
place in this city of London, where 
scattered numbers of these publications 
are to be found, and there let him form 
his own opinion.” 

This might have been written with- 
out crossing the Atlantic. Mr. Dick- 
ens visited Lowell, and was regularly 
“done” there as to the faultlessness 
of the factories and the immaculate 
pry of the females, as every body 
who has read Marryat’s work cannot 
fail to pereeive. ‘The following is 
amusing in its gravity. We give it 
without any comment :— 

“‘Tam now going to state three facts 
which will startle a large class of readers 
on this side of the Atlantic very much. 

‘« Firstly, there is a joint-stock piano 
in a great many of the boarding-houses. 
Secondly, nearly all these young ladies 
subscribe to circulating libraries. ‘Thirdly, 
they have got up among themselves a 
periodical called the The Lowell Offering, 
‘a repository of original articles, written 
exclusively by females actively employed 
in the mills,’ which is duly printed, pub- 
lished, and sold, and whereof I brought 
away from Lowell four hundred good 
solid pages, which I have read from be- 
ginning to end, 

“The large class of readers, startled 
by these facts, will exclaim with one 
voice, ‘How very preposterous!’ On 
my deferentially inquiring why, they 
will answer, ‘These things are ubove 
their station.’ In reply to that objec- 
tion, I would beg to ask what their sta. 
tion is ? 

“It is their station to work. And 
they do work. They labour in these 
mills, upon an average, twelve hours a- 
day, which is unquestionable work, and 
pretty tight work too. Perhaps it is 
above their station to indulge in such 
amusements on any terms. Are we quite 
sure that we in England have not formed 
our ideas of the ‘station’ of working 
people from accustoming ourselves to the 
contemplation of that class as they are, 
and not as they might be? I think that 
if we examine our own feelings, we shall 
find that the pianos, and the circulating- 
libraries, and even the Lowell Offering, 
startle us by their novelty, and not by 
their bearing upon any abstract question 
of right or wrong. 
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“For myself, I know no station in 
which the occupation of to-day cheerfully 
done, and the occupation of to-morrow 
cheerfully looked to, any one of these 
pursuits is not most humanising and 
laudable. I know no station which is 
rendered more endurable to the person in 
it, or more safe to the person out of it, 
by having ignorance for its associate. I 
know no station which has a right to mo- 
nopolise the means of mutual instruction, 
improvement, and rational entertainment ; 
or which has ever continued to be a sta- 
tion very long after seeking to do so. 

“‘ Of the merits of the Lowell Offering as 
a literary production, I will only observe, 
putting entirely out of sight the fact of 
the articles having been written by these 
girls after the arduous labours of the day, 
that it will compare.advantageously with 
a great many English anauals. It is 
pleasant to find that many of its tales are 
of the mills and of those who work in 
them ; that they inculcate habits of self- 
denial and contentment, and teach good 
doctrines of enlarged benevolence. A 
strong feeling for the beauties of nature, 
as display ed in the solitudes the writers 
have left at home, breathes through its 
pages like w holesome village air; and 
though a circulating library is a favour- 
able school for the study of such topics, 
it has very scant allusion to fine clothes, 
fine marriages, fine houses, or fine life. 
Some persons might object to the papers 
being signed occasionally with rather fine 
names, but this is an American fashion. 
One of the provinces of the state legis- 
lature of Massachusetts is to alter ugly 
names into pretty ones, as the children 
improve upon the tastes of their parents, 
These changes costing little or nothing, 
scores of Mary Annes are solemnly con- 
verted into Bevelinas every session.” 


We have done with Mr. Dickens 
in his public capacity; now for a 
slight notice of the personal narra- 
tive. Fanny Kemble was before him 
in all the mysteries and miseries of 
the toilette, the want of water, and 
towels, and soap, and other etceteras 


To make them beautiful or keep them 
neat” — 


the horrors of narrow and hard beds 
on board ships, and steamers, and 
canal-boats—the atrocities of bad 

reakfasts and coarse dinners, at 
which rude men, tobacco-chewers, 
and everlasting spitters “ assisted” — 
the jolting of carriages—the perils 
of highways by land and water— 
the abominations of’ sea-sickness, and 
every thing else that can oppress a 
sensitive frame, i in a savage country, 
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amongst unrefined mortals. Fanny, 
the pretty little dear, dilated upon 
all these miseries with a depth of 
disgust which could not be equalled 
by one cradled originally upon the 
lap of a duchess, and clad in purple 
and fine linen, and waited upon with 
oriental pride, pomp, and circum- 
stance. The sufferings of Marie 
Antoinette in the Temple were not 
narrated by her daughter the Dau- 
phiness with half so much pathetic 
eloquence, or a quarter so much vir- 
tuous indignation. But Mr. Dickens 
out-Fannies Fanny Kemble, and he 
does not relieve us by the information 
so frequently accorded, that he was 
either industrious or religious—that 
he stitched on his samplar for one 
hour, or read the bible. Mr. Dickens 
begins by giving as circumstantial 
an account of the Britannia steam- 
packet, as if he had been sent spe- 
cially on board Noah’s ark to furnish 
information for the people concerning 
that ancient craft and all belonging 
to it. He is great, too, on the sub- 
ject of sea-sickness. ‘Take one affect- 
ing touch: —‘“ One lady’s maid (my 
lady’s) was a mere bundle on the 
floor, executing her destiny and 
pounding her curl papers among the 
stray boxes.” He commences thus :— 


“TT shall never forget the one-fourth 
serious and three-fourths comical astonish- 
ment, with which, on the morning of the 
third January, eighteen-hundred-and- 
forty-two, I opened the door of, and put 
my head into, a ‘state-room’ on board the 
Britannia steam-packet, twelve hundred 
tons burden per register, bound for Hali- 
fax and Boston, and carrying her ma- 
jesty’s mails. 

‘“‘ That this state-room had been speci- 
ally engaged for ‘Charles Dickens, Es- 
quire, and Lady,’ was rendered sufficiently 
clear even to my sacred intellect by a 
very small manuscript, announcing the 
fact, which was pinned on a very flat 
quilt, covering a very thin mattrass, 
spread like a surgical plaster on a most 
inaccessible shelf. But that this was the 
state-room concerning which Charles 
Dickens, Esquire, and Lady, had held 
daily and nightly conferences for at least 
four months preceding: that this could 
by any possibility be that small snug 
chamber of the imagination, which Charles 
Dickens, Esquire, with the spirit of pro- 
phecy strong upon him, had always fore- 
told would centain at least one little sofa, 
and which his lady, with a modest yet 
most magnificent sense of its limited di- 
mensions, had from the first opined would 
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not hold more than two enormous port- 
manteaus in some odd corner out of sight 
(portmanteaus which could now no more 
be got in at the door, not to say stowed 
away, than a giraffe could be persuaded 
or forced into a flower-pot): that this 
utterly impracticable, thoroughly hope- 
less, and profoundly preposterous box, 
had the remotest reference to, or con- 
nexion with, those chaste and pretty, not 
to say gorgeous little bowers, sketched 
by a masterly hand, in the highly var- 
nished lithographic plan hanging up in 
the agent’s counting-house in the city of 
London : that this room of state, in short, 
could be any thing but a pleasant fiction 
and cheerful jest of the captain’s, invented 
and put in practice for the better relish 
and enjoyment of the real state-room 
presently to be disclosed : — these were 
truths which I really could not, for the 
moment, bring my mind at all to bear 
upon or comprehend. And I sat down 
upon a kind of horsehair slab, or perch, 
of which there were two within; and 
looked, without any expression of coun- 
tenance whatever, at sume friends who 
had come on board with us, and who were 
crushing their faces into all manner of 
shapes by endeavouring to squeeze them 
through the small doorway.” 


This style of jeremiad and all that 
sort of thing lasts for fifty-three 
pages, during which he turns Byron’s 
“Hurra! Hodgson, we are going!” 
into maudlin prose. This is in the 
first volume. ‘The passage out, how- 
ever, in the second only occupies about 
twenty pages, All to the self-same 
tune! What a martyr Mr. Dickens 
was to making his book! But seeing 
that his incurring all these miseries 
and risks in his country’s cause was 
“ hoptional,” was it quite manly to 
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imitate Fanny Kemble in all her 
reclamations, and to borrow all her 
second-hand airs, and prate so like a 
waiting gentlewoman? Pah! Childe 
Harold concludes his pilgrimage at 
the borders of the ocean,— 


‘* Dark, heaving, boundless, endless, and 
sublime.” 


Mr. Dickens leaves us in a fix. He 
intimates that he knows, from certain 
indications, he will be abused by the 
Americans. He says :— 


‘*T have now arrived at the close of 
this book. I have little reason to be- 
lieve, from certain warnings I have had 
since I returned to England, that it will 
be tenderly or favourably received by the 
American people ; and as I have written 
the truth in relation to the mass of those 
who form their judgments and express 
their opinions, it will be seen that I have 
no desire to court, by any adventitious 
means, the popular applause. It is 
enough for me to know that what I have 
set down in these pages cannot cost me a 
single friend on the other side of the 
Atlantic, who is in any thing deserving 
of the name. For the rest, I put my 
trust implicitly in the spirit in which 
they have been conceived and penned, 
and I can bide my time. I have made 
no reference to my reception, nor have I 
suffered it to influence me in what I have 
written ; for in either case I should have 
offered a sorry acknowledgment compared 
with that I bear within my breast to- 
wards those partial readers of my former 
books across the Atlantic, who met me 
with an open hand, and not with one 
that closed upon an iron muzzle.” 


If we could get change in cents 
for the last sentence it would be 
convenient. 
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Srxce thou wert born, beloved one! ten changeful years have cast 

Their shadows into Time, and now — thy life is of the Past. 

And three — what dark and lonely ones ! — their weary course have sped 
Since, early summoned back to God, thy place was with the Dead. 

The glance that spoke, the winning ‘smile, the radiance of thy brow, 

And every sweet and thrilling tone — their memory haunts me now ; 

For beautiful as brief, alas! hath been thy stay on earth, 

And baffled Hope aye loves to muse upon the loved one’s worth ; 
Affection sadly lingers o’er its broken dream of bliss, 

And mourns thee yet, though thine is now a better home than this. 


Ten years ago !—how blithely stirr’d the spirit on that morn 

When thou, oh, child of many hopes! to glad our hearts wert born. 
Was ever deeper welcome than those hearts aceorded thee ? 

Was ever more resemblance than all eyes would fainly see ? 

Oh, fond ones were around thee! and no dearer task than this 

To press thy little lips to theirs and give the primal kiss. 

We counted first thy life by days, w hich grew to happy years, 

And ever, when our hopes were dull’d, thy smile dispersed our fears ; 
A solace wert thou, lovely one! Above a grave of mine 

Methought thy tears would fall; alas! I now weep over thine. 


And when—oh! far beyond thy years—thy searching spirit sought 
In song and story the rich gems which lofty Genius brought, 

Oh! what a whirl of joy was ours to dream what time would bring— 
To think how bright thy summer when thus budding was thy spring! 
Then, as the circling year’s return thy birthday brought again, 

Far distant were all auguries of sorrow or of pain. 

We saw thee bright, we knew thee dear, nor thought that there could be 
The mortal taint of ill or death in aught so fair as thee. 

That was a holyday of love the circling year brought back, 

In which we traced, beloved one! thy travel in life’s track. 

We kept that birthday joyfully, which now again we keep, 

With all the tenderness of love, and struggle not to weep ; 

We talk of thine endearing ways, and of ‘thy gentle mirth, 

Which sunn’d our hearts, as if there were no sorrow on the earth. 
Many a heart-memoried word of thine, oft-named, again we trace, 
And many a burst of joy, which breathed sweet music o’er thy face. 
If then our converse falter into silence still and deep— 

Grief’s hushéd silence—do not deem it is because we weep. 

Too strong for words, too deep for tears, the feelings that arise, 
When Faith doth whisper— Now thou hast thy birthday in the skies. 


If in that radiant spirit-land where, sinless one! thou art, 
Thy mind can earthward turn, and read the thoughts that stir the heart, 
Then thou dost know, though strong our grief as ‘human grief can be, 
We would not, if we could, renew Mortality for thee. 
Brief was thy pilgrimage below —too brief to feel its strife— 
Death to thy soul the birthday brought of an Eternal Life. 
Enfranchised one! whose place is with the Watchers round the Throne, 
It is for frail Humanity to mourn that thou art gone ; 
But Faith instructs us, whatsoe’er our crush’d affections, pain, 
Unkind or vain to wish for thee the chains of earth again. 
For, far beyond the world of care thy soul hath stretch’d its wing ; 
Thou sittest by Life’s holy fount, and drinkest from its spring. 
A brighter bloom is on thy cheek than what on earth it wore,— 
A heavenlier lustre lights thine eyes than what they had of yore. 
A richer melody doth blend its music with thy voice, 
As it swells in praise before the throne,—and should we not rejoice ? 
Thou hast gone home, departed one !—chainless, thou art, and free ; 
We linger for that second birth which brings us unto thee,— 
W here, beautiful! thine angel-plumes are folded on thy breast, 
And the cares of earth are ended, and the weary are at rest. 
February 23, 1839. R. 8. M. 
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